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ABSTRACT 

Discipline and misbehavior in American high schools 
are the focus of this analysis of data from the first wave (1980) of 
a longitudinal study of over 30,000 sophomores and over 28,000 
seniors. A summary of the findings shows that differences between 
urban and other schools are usually statistically insignificant when 
other school and student characteristics are controlled. Catholic 
schools have the best behaved student bodies, followed by other 
private schools and public schools. Schools with better behavior 
records have a stable faculty, assign more homework, discipline 
misbehaving students, and enforce more rules. The analysis chapters 
interpret the data by (1) presenting the perceptions of students and 
the evaluations of school administrators of the problems caused by 
student misbehavior; (2) describing the association between 
misbehavior and student characteristics and exploring the complex 
relationships among misbehavior, course grades, ho^rs spent on 
homework, and educational expectations; (3) showing the way in which 
levels of misbehavior vary with characteristics of schools; (4) 
comparing administrators' reports about rule enforcement with 
students' perceptions and analyzing the association between levels of 
discipline in the school and rates of misbehavior. ( Author/MLF ) 
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PREFACE 

The data and analyses presented in this report are from the first 
(1980) wave of the National Center for Education Statistics study, High School 
and Beyond, a longitudinal study of U.S. high school seniors and sophomores. 
This study was conducted for NCES by the National Opinion Research Center at 
the University of Chicago. 

A detailed report on sample design and sampling errors, High School 
and Beyond: Sample Design Report , is available, so the sample will be 
described only briefly here. The sample was a two-stage stratified 
probability sample with schools within a stratum drawn with a probability 
proportional to their size. Once a school was selected, up to 36 sophomores 
and 36 seniors were drawn randomly from the students enrolled in each selected 
school. 

Several special strata were included in the sample design. Schools in 

these special strata were selected with probabilities higher than those for 

schools in regular strata to allow for special study of certain types of 

schools or students. The following kinds of schools were oversampled: 

' Public schools with high proportions of Hispanic (Cuban, Puerto 
Rican, and Mexican) students. 

* Catholic schools with high proportions of minority group students. 
Public alternative schools. 

w Private schools with high proportions of National Merit Scholarship 
finalists. 

Substitutions were made for noncooperating schools in those strata where it 
was possible. Out of 1 , 122 possible schools, students at 1,015 schools and 
school administrators from 988 schools filled out questionnaires. 

In many schools the actual number of seniors and sophomores was less 
than the target number for several reasons. First, in some schools fewer than 
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the number 36 sophomores or 36 seniors were enrolled. This reduced the number 
of eligible students from 73,080 (72 students in each of 1,015 schools) to 
70,704. Second, 8,278 students were absent on the survey date. Third, 1,982 
students, or in some cases their parents, declined to participate, exercising 
their right in a voluntary survey. Substitutions were not made for non- 
cooperating students. Finally, 2,174 cases were deleted because they 
contained only very incomplete information. Thus, data are available for 
30,030 sophomores and 28,240 seniors. This represents, a completion rate of 82 
percent: 58,270 out of the 70,704 eligible students. In addition to the 
studeuts in the regular sample, data were collected from friends and twins of 
participating students. 

Weights were calculated to reflect differential probabilities of 
sample selection and to adjust for nonresponse. Using appropriate weights 
yields estimates for high school sophomores and seniors in the United States 
and separate estimates for schools Or students classified in various ways, 
such as by geographical region or school type. 

Information of several sorts was obtained in the survey. Students 
completed questionnaires of about one hour in length, and took a battery of 
tests with a total testing time of about one and one-half hours. School 
officials completed questionnaires covering items of information about the 
schools. A sample of parents of sophomores and seniors (about 3,600 for each 
cohort) was surveyed primarily for information on financing of post-secondary 
education. Finally, teachers gave their perceptions of specified 
characteristics of students in the sample whom they had had in class, to 
provide information beyond the students 1 own reports about themselves. 

This report is one of several analyzing High School and Beyond base 
year survey data. The study was designed to be relevant both to many policy 



issues and to many fundamental questions concerning youth development and 
educational institutions. It is intended to be analyzed by a wide range of 
users, from those with immediate policy concerns to those with interests in 
more fundamental or long-range questions. 

As succeeding waves of data on a subsample of these students become 
available (at approximately two-year intervals), the richness of the dataset, 
and the scope of questions that can be studied through it, will expand. In 
addition, use of the data in conjunction with NCES's study of the cohort of 
1972 seniors (also available from NCES) , for which data at five time points 
pre now available, enriches the set of questions that can be studied. 

The data are available on computer tape for a nominal fee from: 

Statistical Information Office 

National Center for Education Statistics 

1001 Presidential Building 

400 Maryland Avenue, SW 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Phone: (202) 436-7900 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 



The Distribution of Misbehavior by Student Characteristics 

• Seniors have poorer attendance records than sophomores, whether 
attendance is measured by absenteeism, tardiness, or class-cutting. Compared 
to seniors, sophomores are less likely to do at least some of their assigned 
homework, and they are more likely to report that they have been in serious 
trouble with the law, 

•Males are more likely than females to misbehave. The size of the sex 
difference in levels of misbehavior depends on the activity: differences in 
attendance at class are small compared with differences in doing assigned 
homework or in the likelihood of having been in serious trouble with the law, 

•Students from middle-income families generally have lower rates of 
misbehavior than do students from low- or high-income families. The 
relationship between income and behavior is weak, however. 

•The association between misbehavior and academic performance is, in 
contrast, fairly strong. Students who do poorly in school have much higher 
rates of misbehavior than do students who do well. 

Hispanic students have poorer conduct than either blacks or whites. 
Black sophomores misbehave somewhat more than white sophomores; black seniors 
misbehave somewhat less than white seniors . 

•Students living in families with both parents or guardians in 
residence have better behavior records than other students. 

•Compared to other students, students whose parents almost always know 
where they are and what they are doing have much better conduct in school and 
are much less likely to be delinquent outside of school. Students who report 
that neither parent keeps close track of how well they are doing in school 
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have worse behavior than students who report that their parents monitor their 
schoolwork. 

•Sophomores who misbehave have lower educational expectations than 
those who do not, even when compared to sophomores whose educational 
expectations before high school were identical. 
The Distribution of Misbehavior by School Characteristics 

•Rates of misbehavior vary by geographic region. Generally speaking, 
schools from the Western part of the country have the highest rates of mis- 
behavior, and schools from the North and South Central sections have the 
lowest rates. The ordering of regions by levels of misbehavior changes 
somewhat with the introduction of controls, but the general pattern remains 
the same. 

•Urban schools have somewhat more misbehavior than suburban or rural 
schools, but the differences are not consistent across all types of 
misbehavior and the differences are usually statistically insignificant when 
other school and student characteristics are controlled for. 

•Catholic schools have the best-behaved student bodies, followed by 
other private schools and public schools. The differences between types of 
schools remain even when other characteristics of the school and the student 
body are contro? led for. 

•When other characteristics of high schools are controlled for, school 
enrollment is not an important predictor of student reports of their own 
misbehavior, except in the case of class-cutting. However, students perceive 
misbehavior as more frequent in large than small schools. 

•When other characteristics of high schools are controlled for, the 
relative number of white students and students of other races in the school 
has no independent effect on student self-reports of most types of 
misbehavior. Levels of tardiness, however, are lowest in schools that are 
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racially homogeneous. Furthermore, students in schools that have very high or 
very low proportions of white students often perceive their schools to have 
less misbehavior than do students in less racially homogeneous schools when 
comparisons control for other characteristics of the high school, 

•Schools with a more stable faculty have lower levels of misbehavior, 
•Schools that assign more homework also have better-behaved student 
bodies than. schools that assign less homework. 

The Relationship Between Discipline, Misbehavior, and School Characteristics 

• Students who reported that they had misbehaved were more likely than 
other students to report that they had been disciplined by the school. When 
we controlled for the level ^f misbehavior of sample sophomores, schools with 
larger proportions of sophomores reporting that they had been disciplined 
usually had lower levels of misbehavior in the senior classes than did other 
schools, 

• Holding constant the number of students who reported that they had 
misbehaved, students in Catholic schools were more likely than students in 
other types of schools to report that they had been disciplined by the school, 

•High schools in the Western part of the country on the average had 
lower ratios of the number of sophomores disciplined to the number who had 
misbehaved than schools in other parts of the country. 
Students' Perceptions of School Discipline 

•Sophomores in schools with a high ratio of students disciplined to 
students who had misbehaved were more likely to think that disciplinary 
procedures in their school were effective than were sophomores in schools 
where this ratio was low. This ratio was not, however, associated with 
sophomores 1 evaluations of the fairness of discipline at their school. 

•Catholic and other private school students were more likely than 
public school students to think that discipline was effectively administered 
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in their high schools,, The relationship between type of school and perception 
of the fairness of discipline, however, was moderately weak. 

. Compared to sophomores in schools with other racial mixes , sophomores 
in high schools with roughly equal numbers of white students and students of 
other races were least likely to feel that disciplinary procedures in their 
school were either fair or effective. 

. Other things being equal, sophomores from higher income families were 
more likely than those from lower income families to feel that discipline in 
their school was ineffective and unfair. 

. In the presence of statistical controls, sophomores rated effectiveness 
of discipline higher in schools where the rates of misbehavior were lower. 
However > the partial correlations between the perceived fairness of discipline 
and levels of misbehavior, controlling for school and student body 
characteristics were not significantly different from zero. 

. With school and student body characteristics controlled for, the 
percentage of sophomores who felt that disciplinary procedures were unfair 
increased with the percentage who perceived that certain rules of conduct were 
enforced- The relationship between, the perception that school grounds were 
closed at lunch and the perception of unfairness of discipline was the 
strongest. There was essentially no relationship between sophomores' 
perception of the effectiveness of discipline and their perception that school 
rules are enforced. 

The Accuracy of Students 1 and School Administrates 1 Perceptions of School 
Problems 

. Student and administrator perceptions of different types of misbehavior 
are sometimes inconsistent with the students 1 reports about their own 
misbehavior. Sophomores in large high schools perceive attendance 
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problems to be worse than students 1 self-reports of misbehavior would 
warrant. Students in Catholic and other private schools overestimate levels 
of general attendence relative to their reported level of attendence. 
Rule Enforcement, Rule Perception, and Misbehavior 

•Almost all high schools indicated that they enforced a rule that held 
students liable for property damage at the school • A large majority also 
enforced fl no smoking" rules and required students to carry hall passes. A 
little over half had dress codes, and slightly fewer than 40 percent of the 
schools said that they closed school grounds during lunch. 

. Compared to schools whose administrators reported that few rules were 
enforced, high schools that enforced more rules had lower rates of misbehavior 
reported by their students. The relationship was stronger for the sophomore 
than the senior class. When other characteristics of the school were 
controlled for the association diminished considerably, but the relationship 
between sophomore behavior and the number of rules enforced persisted. 

• Sophomore assessments about the enforcement of rules of conduct by the 
school often did not agree with the statements of the school administrator. 
Given that a school administrator had said that a particular school rule was 
enforced, sophomores were more likely to perceive that the rule was enforced 
in Catholic and other private schools than in public schools. Students in 
large schools were more likely than students in small schools to agree with 
school administrators that rules governing student movement in the school were 
en forced. 

•Given that a school administrator said that a particular rule was 
enforced, the ruLe was more often perceived to be enforced by sophomores in 
schools with low levels of misbehavior than in schools with high levels of 
misbehavior. The correlation between the percentage of sophomores in a school 
perceiving chat a rule was enforced and levels of misbehavior in the school 
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persisted even when many characteristics of the school and the student body 
were controlled for. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

During the past fifteen years, high schools in the United States have 
had to suffer the onset of two humbling afflictions more or less simul- 
taneously. After a brief period of time during which the schools were looked 
upon by Americans as their salvation from technological domination by the 
Soviet Union, the support of public and political leaders faded along with 
their sense of crisis. This crisis for the nation was all too quickly 
fallowed by a crisis for the nation's schools, as social, economic, and 
cultural changes beyond their control made it increasingly difficult for them 
to maintain academic standards at earlier levels. Declining scores on 
standardized tusts bepame a focus of concern. At almost the same time reports 
began to circulate through the mass media that schools were not only failing 
to preserve their previous levels of * achievement but also that the social 
climate of too many of the country's schools seemed to be deteriorating. 
Scholars and parents had traditionally seen the classroom as a place for the 
infusion of values as well as knowledge. Suddenly, it seemed that the moral 
mission of education was also in jeopardy. 

During the 1970s, a certain amount of evidence accumulated suggesting 
that the decay of social order in educational institutions has been arrested 
(NIE, 1977). A stabilization of school disruption at unacceptable levels has 
not, of course, been received with cheer. Given the importance of the 
socializing function that society has delegated to the schools, and the 
possibility that the .low levels of academic achievement and high levels of 
misbehavior in schools are related, interest in information about the problem 
and policies that might improve the situation has remained high. 
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1 . 1 Theoretical Terceptives on Misbehavior In High Schools 

Strictly speaking, misbehavior in high school, which can mean 
absenteeism, class-cutting, or the disobedience of teache* directives, is not 
the same thing as delinquency, which is usually construed to mean criminal 
activity such as assault, robbery, and drug use. But the two types of 
activity are strongly related. In both cases, adolescents are violating rules 
which are designed by authorities to control their behavior* In both cases 
the community accepts the legitimacy of these rules. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that analyses of misbehavior within the high school and of the more 
general phenomenon of juvenile delinquency would focus on similar issues. 
This report is not the appropriate forum foe an exhaustive discussion of the 
theoretical issues involved. However, a brief statement of the theoretical 
context can serve as a useful orientation to the empirical results presented 
later in this report. 



orientations to understand juvenile delinquency* These are often referred to 
as strain, social control, and delinquent subcultural approaches to the study 
of delinquency. (See Ko^nhauser (1978) for the most recent attempt to explain 
and compare these perspectives in depth*) Scholars using the social control 
perspective often emphasize the institutional ties between the the community 
and the individual. They stress that an individual must be taught the norms 
and values of a community. The extent to which he cr she internalizes these 
norms and values and acts in conformity with them depends upon the adequacy of 
his or her socialization. It also depends on the extent to which the person's 
activities are structured by a network of ties to institutions that can 
reinforce belief in and commitment to these norms and values. The family, the 
school, and other community institutions play a part in this socialization. A 
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child who is not sufficiently tied to families and other institutions that can 
carry out this socialization is less likely to internalize institutional norms 
and therefore is more likely to violate them. 

Strain theories focus on inconsistencies between the distribution in a 
society of personal goals which are learned through socialization and thus 
culturally derived, and the distribution of the legitimate means to obtain 
these goals. Merton (1968), in his classic formulation of this thesis, argued 
that the goal of material success was so strongly ingrained in the culture of 
the United States that many more people aspire to success than can obtain it 
with the legitimate means at their disposal. The lack of congruence in the 
distribution of means and ends creates frustration among those who lack the 
means to achieve material success. These individuals must either adopt a more 
realistic set of goals, or employ different means to achieve material 
success. Merton argued that neither resolution is accepted as fully 
legitimate by our society. Individuals who revise their goals downward often 
adopt a ritualistic stance toward their work. Their labor is relatively 
unproductive. White collar criminals, who employ illegimate means in order to 
achieve greater material success, provide the most striking example of another 
major solution. Mecton went on to argue that in extreme cases some 
individuals would reject both legitimate means and legitimate ends, leading 
either to social withdrawal or extremist political activity. 

This general argument about the causes of what Merton called an anomic 
social structure was adopted by several scholars, notably Cohen (1955) and 
Cloward and Ohlin (1960) as the basis for an explanation of juvenile 
delinquency. Cohen argued that youth who are unlikely to achieve material 
success as adults because they lack necessary resources will be motivated 
substitute achievable goals which can serve as gratification in the short 
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term. These goals, and the means to achieve them, are elaborated in the peer 
group. Because disadvantaged youth are frustrated and angered by their poor 
chances to obtain regards from school and work and thereby achieve respect in 
the community, the goals they turn to are explicit repudiations of dominant 
values. Achievement of these goals often requires activity that is 
conventionally labelled delinquent, Cohen, among others, has described the 
set of goals, norms, symbols, and values that characterizes the life of 
delinquent peer groups as a delinquent subculture. The development, 
internalization, and employment of these alternative goals, norms, symbols and 
values are often elements of subcultural explanations for delinquency, though 
in fact they can be found in a variety of theoretical perspectives, as the 
work of Thrasher (1927), Stinchcombe (1964), Cohen (1955), Coleman (1963), and 
Short and Strodtbeck (1965) make clear. 

All three types of theories focus empirical attention on 
characteristics of the individual's family background, academic potential, and 
academic orientation. From the perspective of strain theories, family 
background and academic potential in large part determine the chances that an 
individual will achieve material success, while career orientation, in 
conjunction with individual resources, determines the likelihood of 
frustration. Cohen (1955) and Cloward and OKI in (1960) argued that there 
should be a strong association between social class and delinquency. 
Stinchcombe (1964), who restricted his attention to misbehavior within the 
school itself, argued that the career orientation of students and articulation 
between their career objectives and their high school program are more 
important influences on misbehavior than family background. Other studies 
have also shown a relationship between the level of educational aspiration of 
adolescents and delinquency (Gold, 1963; Hirschi, 1969; Liska, 1971: Elliot 
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and Voss, 1974), Several studies since then (Dentler and Monroe, 1961: Slocum 
and Stone, 1963; Gold, 1966; and Hirschi, 1969) have also shown the relation 
between socioeconomic status and delinquency to be weak, though some argue 
(Gold, 1963; Kornhauser, 1978) that the validity of self-reports of 
delinquency may vary by socioeconomic status as well. (See Kornhauser (1978) 
for a discussion of these findings.) Whether these reports are useful in 
socioeconomic comparisons is still a matter of some controversy. 

Many studies have documented a strong relationship between grades in 
school and misbehavior (Stinchcombe, 1964; Gold, 1963; Hirschi, 1969). This 
relationship can be understood from a variety of perspectives. On the one 
hand, it can be argued that those who get low grades will become frustrated 
with school, because it will not be helpful to them in attaining material 
success. Such students will be motivated to substitute deviant goals, 
according to the arg.umentb of Cohen (1955) or Cloward and Ohlin (I960). 
Alternatively, one could argue that those who get low grades are only weakly 
attached to educational institutions (Hirschi, 1969) and thus are less likely 
to internalize educational values and the school's code of conduct. It may be 
that they get less pleasure out of conforming to school rules, or 
alternatively that they experience fewer qualms about violating school 
rules. A third possibility is that they feel that they have a smaller 
investment in the educational process and thus calculate that the expected 
cost of misbehavior is lower. Social control theory in particular would 
stress the articulation of the institutions that perform a socializing 
function. Even before Sutherland (1939) proposed his "differential 
association" theory of crime, scholars accepted the importance of the social 
environment ia shaping an individual's behavior patterns. Parents dominate 
the early environment of a child, and several scholars have argued that 
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quality of family upbringing is an important determinant of adolescent 
behavior. This link has been demonst ratek empirically (Aichorn, 1935; Nye, 
1958; Friedlander, 1960; Jensen, 1972; Offer, 1979; Rutter, 1980). 

The family is neither the only locus of socializing nor the only 
institution with an interest in maintaining high levels of commitment of its 
members. In particular, many scholars have argued that the school also plays 
a role in shaping the moral development and conduct of a student (cf. Waller, 
1932; Janowitz, 1969) but, in contrast to the clear effects of the family on 
behavior, the ability of the high school to affect student behavior other than 
by selecting students who enroll in the school has, in contrast, been a matter 
of controversy in cecent years. The issue has been drawn most sharply on the 
subject of a desired student behavior, academic achievement. Large 
differences between schools in the level of student achievement clearly 
exist. These differences can be related to such basic school attributes as 
the size of student enrollment, the type of community in which the school is 
located, and the type of school . However, much of the difference can be 
explained by differences between schools in the charactaristics and 
backgrounds of their student bodies (Coleman et al., 1966; Jencks, 1972). 
Although in recent years the weight of opinion has moved closer to the 
position that there are differences between schools on many kinds of student 
behavior that cannot be explained by differences in the characteristics of 
their students, the relationship among school characteristics, student 
characteristics, and misbehavior remains theoretically and empirically 
important (Elliot and Voss, 1974; Rutter, 1979). 

While much of the variation in school outcomes must be attributed to 
the characteristics of individuals, many researchers continue to stress the 
ability of the school to affect student behavior (cf. Stinchcombe, 1964, Polk 
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and Schafer, 1972, Spady, 1974, NIE, 1977, Rutter et al. 1979: and Gottfredson 
and Daiger, 1979). According to one or more of these studies, the size of a 
school's enrollment, the number of students taught at one time in a classroom, 
the type of community within which the school is located, the use of ability 
tracking in the school, the disciplinary procedures employed by the school and 
the opinions of school's students about the fairness of these procedures can 
all affect the level of misbehavior in the school. 

The High School and Beyond study has collected information that can be 
used tc address some of these concerns. This report focuses on discipline and 
misbehavior in American high schools. The analysis chapters address four 
general topics: 

. A brief overview of the problems caused by student misbahavior — the 
perceptions of students and the evaluations of school 
administrators — is presented in chapter 2. 

. Chapter 3 presents a set of measures of misbehavior, describes the 
association between misbehavior and student characteristics, and 
explores the complex relationships among misbehavior, course 
grades, hours spent on homework, and educational expectations. 
In chapter 4, we turn to the way in which levels of misbehavior 
vary with characteristics of high schools. 

. Chapter 5 describes school administrators 1 reports about rule 
enforcement and compares these reports with students 1 percep- 
tions. The association between levels of discipline in the school 
and rates of misbehavior is analyzed. 
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1 »2 Outline of the High School and Beyond Measures Used in This Report 

The data used here were contributed by both students and school admin- 
istrators.* While the dataset is too complex to be easily or completely 
summarized, figure 1.1 presents an outline of some of the major variables that 
will be analyzed in this report- All variables are fully described in appen- 
dix A. The reader is urged to consult this appendix, since, for the most 
part, the information presented there is not repeated in the text of this 
report. 

Since much of this report will focus on student misbehavior, these 
items will be described first. Several indicators of the extent to which 
students attend class were included. Items concerning absenteeism, tardiness, 
and class-cutting fall into this category. Types of misbehavior that can 
disturb the quality of student-student and student-teacher interactions, such 
as fights among students and disobedience of teachers' instructions, were also 
asked about. Such serious forms of misbehavior as robbery or vandalism in the 
vicinity of the school and students' being in trouble with the law were 
included. While academic performance in school is not normally considered an 
activity in which one can be "delinquent," there are clearly rules (and 
punishments) pertaining to academic matters. From this point of view, the 
requirement that assigned homework be completed is a rule like any other, and 
its violation will be treated as a misbehavior in much of this report. 

Measures of rule enforcement and discipline were fewer in number. The 
study obtained students' perceptions of which rules were enforced in a school, 
and whether the disciplinary procedures in a school seemed fair or effective, 



The principal of each high school in the study was supposed to fill 
out the school questionnaire. We cannot be sure who actually filled it out, 
however, so we usually refer to this source as the school administrator. 
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Sub j cct 



Type of variable 



Source of informtion 



Name of illustrative variable 



Mi sbehav lor 



Se 1 f -r e por t a 



Senior and aophoaore queationnaire 



Days abaent 



Student percept ioni of 
frequency of nia behavior 
in achool aa a whole 

Evaluations of seriousness 
of aiabehavior 



Sophomore queationnaire 



School admin t a t rat or queationnaire 



Percent who think atudenta 
often cut claaa 



Absentee t am 



Discipline 



Se 1 f-reporta 
Student perceptions 



Senior and a op honor e queationnairea Had had diaciplinary problems 



Sophomore queationnaire* 



Percent who think fairneaa of 
d i ac i p line i a low 



Ru 1 e enforcement 



Student perceptions 
School reporta 



Sophomore que a t ionnaire * 



Percent who think hall paaaea 
are requi red 



School adtviniatrator queationnaire Hall paaaea required 



Ac ademi c ability 
and performance 



Se 1 f-reporta 
Teat performance 



Senior and aophoaore queationnairea Gradea 

Sophoaore High School and Beyond Math acore 

teat a 



Other achool 
characteristics 



School reports 



School administrator queationnaire 



School enrol lment 



Other atudent 

and student 

body charac t e r i at ic a 



Se 1 f-reporta 



Sen ior and sop hoaor t queationnairea Average father's education 



*Thia information waa not collected from aeniora in the sample. See appendix A for more information on the iteaa uaed in 
thia report . 



Figure l.l--Qutltne of Uigh School and Beyond variables uaed in this report. 
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as well as student reports of whether or not the student had been disciplined 
by the school. 

Academic performance and ability were measured in a series of tests 
administered as part of the study. In addition, students were asked to report 
on their high school grades, whether they expected to go to college, and 
whether they were enrolled in an academic (college preparatory) curriculum. 

Finally, school administrators and students were asked to report on a 
wiide range of other characteristics. Some of these, such as the racial 
composition of the school and the education of the student's father, were used 
in this report. 

The measures used in this report can also be classified by the point 
of view they express. For some activities, sophomores and seniors reported on 
their own behavior. These items are usually referred to as student self- 
reports. Other questions asked sophomores to assess a particular school 
characteristic or the level of a particular activity in their school. For 
instance, sophomores were asked to indicate whether fights among students 
occurred "often," "somet imes , " or "rarely or never" in their schools. At 
another level, school administrators were asked to report whether each of a 
number of activities was a "serious," "moderate," or "minor" problem or 
whether it was "not at all" a problem. In some cases, we have the admin- 
istrators 1 and the sophomores 1 perceptions of the same activity in the 
school. For example, we know both how much of a problem the administrator 
thought class-cutting was in the school and how frequently sophomores thought 
class-cutting occurred. In the case of enforcement of rules of conduct, 
administrators and sophomores were asked about the same set of rules. All of 
these measures are used in this report. 
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Yet a third way of classifying the measures used in this report is by 
whether the measure refer3 to the student or the school. While all school 
administrator reports are school-level measures, reports by students within a 
school may be used to characterize the students as individuals or may be 
aggregated to characterize the student body of the school* This report uses 
measures at both levels. 
1.3 Technical Note 
1.2.1 Sample Sizes 

The sample size of each group for which calculations are made is 
reported in each of the tables so that the reader may make some judgment as to 
the precision of calculations. The reader should keep in mind, however, that 
all calculations were done using sample weights, because the High School and 
Beyond data are not based on a simple random sample of either high schools or 
students. The use of weighted frequencies in the computation of the tables of 
the report has implications for the interpretation of table entries. Weighted 
and unweighted frequencies cannot be used interchangeably. Thus, for example, 
the base for a percentage presented in a table is not the sample size of a 
group, but ito weighted frequency. Similarly, the reader cannot assume that 
the relative group sizes one would calculate using sample sizes would be the 
same as those that one would correctly calculate using the weighted group 
frequencies. 

In some tables, group sizes do not add to the total sample size 
because the information for the classifying variable is not available for all 
cases. For example, the number of male sophomores, and the number of female 
sophomores does not sum to the total nutaber of sophomores because some 
students did not report their sex. Similarly, the number of cases in any 
particular calculation will differ somewhat from the total group size in the 
sample due to item nonresponse. 
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The number of schools available for school-level analyses (before 
taking item non response into account) is 1,015 for school-level variables 
constructed from student reports and 988 for school-level variables obtained 
from the reports of school administrators. This is due to the fact that while 
students from 1,015 schools participated in the study, school questionnaires 
were available for only 988 schools. The main student sample consists of 
58,^70 students. This report, like others in this series, is based on a 
slightly larger number (30,263 sophomores and 28,465 seniors), since the twins 
of some sampled students were included in the original data files. All 
calculations use the appropriate student or school weights. 

1.2.2 Correlation and 'Regression Coefficients 

Correlation matrices, whether used in correlation or regression 
analysis, were computed using pairwise deletion of cases with missing 
information. Thus, each coefficient within a matrix was computed using all 
cases that had valid information for the variables involved. The t-valuec* 
presented for regression coefficients were then corrected foe item non- 
response. (The correction assumed, for example, 800 degrees of freedom in 
most school-level equations. Given the pattern of item nonresponse, this is a 
conservative correction.) This procedure allows the analyst to maximiza the 
amount of information that goes into the calculation of each coefficient, but 
then to report t-values which avoid making any overly generous assumptions 
about the amount of information used. 

Unless specified otherwise, regression coefficients were estimated 
using generalized least squares. 

When a regression coefficient is extremely small, it is expressed in 
scientific notation. For example, the coefficient ". 000000076" would be 
entered in a table as "7.6 E-08." 
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1,2.3 Significance Testing 

Normally a t-value of about 2.0 or greater is taken to mean that a 
coefficient is different from zero at the .05 significance level. In this 
report, the t-values included in the regression tables, the significance 
levels reported In the correlation tables, and any standard errors that the 
reader may compute from tables that display percentages should be adjusted by 
the reader to take several factors into account. Such indicators of signif- 
icance assume a simple random sample. A conservative adjustment for the 
complex sample design employed in the High School and Beyond study would be to 
require a t-value of about. 3.2 for significance at the -05 level- This 
amounts to assuming a design effect of roughly 1.6 for this sample, that is, 
that che t-value which would give a specified level of significance using a 
simple random sample should be multiplied by 1.6 to give the same level of 
significance with the current sample. The choice of 1.6 as an overall design 
effect is somewhat arbitrary but is of the same order of magnitude as design 
effects which have been calculated for student subgroups in this sample 
defined by sex and race. 



between a simple random sample and the present, complex sample design. There 
are other factors that the reader may wish to take into account in making 
judgments of statistical significance. For example, the fact that multiple 
comparisons are being made requires that a more stringent criterion (a higher 
t-value) be adopted for significance at the .05 level. On the other hand, 
when an effect is^ replicated within subgroups, even though the effect might ha 
considered of borderline significance in any one subgroup, the reader may wish 
to consider it significant for the sample as a whole. 




The design adjustment effect takes into account only the difference 
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CHAPTER 2 

AN OVERVIEW OF STUDENT MISBEHAVIOR 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

How critical is the problem of misbehavior in American high schools? 
Other studies have attempted to describe the levels of misbehavior in schools, 
and to uncover both the factors that motivate students to behave in a 
particular way and the factors that allow or restrain this behavior. A 
principal source of information about the magnitude of the problem has been 
the study Violent Schools-Safe Schools (Safe School Study) sponsored by the 
National Institute of Education (NIE, 1977), which documented significant 
student behavior problems in high schools. It showed v for example, that 
crime, violence, and other disruptions are serious problems in about 8 percent 
of the nation's public schools. About 16 percent of secondary school students 
in the country say that they avoid «l least three places in the school out of 
fear of being attacked, and 3 percent say they are afraid most of the time 
they are in school. The report estimated that 151,000 cases of crime occur 
each month in United States public schools. While the Safe School Study found 
no evidence that crime and other, less serious, forms of misbehavior in school 
were getting worse, it documented disturbingly high levels of these problems. 

No simple answer can be given to the question of how disorderly 
American high schools are« A description of a high school as orderly or 
disorderly, if it is precise, must join a clear definition of what constitutes 
"disorder" to observations of many different types of incidents and to some 
standard, whether it be comparative or normative. Instead of trying to answer 
this question directly, we will describe the levels of student misbehavior as 
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tneasured by the self-reports and perceptions of students and school 
administrators in the High School and Beyond data. 

The school administrators were asked how serious a problem they felt 
several forms of misbehavior were in their schools. Table 2.1 contains the 
details of their answers. Relatively few schools reported that physical 
conflicts among students or between teachers and students were serious 
problems; s'cill fewer described rape or student possession of weapons as even 
moderate problems. In contrast, many more school administrators complained 
about the incidence of robbery, theft, and vandalism of school property. 
Class-cutting, the use of drugs or alcohol, and absenteeism are without 
question the most widespread problems experienced by high schools; over AO 
percent of the schools reported that alcohol or drug use was at least a 
moderate problem, and over 50 percent felt the same way about absenteeism. 
School administrators rated absenteeism a serious problem more often than any 
other item on the list. 

The student reports also emphasized that American high schools have 
not been paragons of order. From the students' as well as che school 
administrators' point of view, schools have had the greatest difficulty in 
successfully meeting the challenge of keeping students in the classroom during 
school hours. We asked the sampled sophomores in each high school to report 
whether absenteeism, class-cutting, and a variety of , other problems "often 
happen," "sometimes happen," or "rarely or never happen" in their high 
schools. The six activities were: 

1. Students don't attend school. 

2. Students cut class, even if they attend school. 

3. Students talk back to teachers. 

4. Students refuse to obey instructions. 
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Table 2.1. — Percentage distribution of schools according to school 
administrator's reports of the seriousness of school 
problems: Spring 1980 







Seriousness of school problems 


School problem 


Total 


Serious 


Moderate 


• Minor 


Not at all 




100.0 


8.1 


39.7 


43.5 


8.7 


Student use of drugs 


100.0 


5.6 


36.5 


50. 5 1 


7.4 




100.0 


4.7 


25.6 


51.6 


18.1 


Vandalism of 

school property . . * 


100.0 


2.4 


19.6 


68.5 


9.5 


Robbfery or theft .... 


1^0.0 


1.7 


16.1 


69.1 


13.1 


Verbal abuse of 


100.0 


n 1 


U.J 


62.8 


28.8 


Phvsical conflicts 
among students •••• 


100.0 


0.1 


5.8 


62.6 


31.5 


Conflicts between 
students and 


100.0 


o.o 


5.2 


69.5 


25.3 


Student possession 


100.0 


o.oi/ 


0.5 


21.1 


78.4 


Rape or attempted 


100.0 


0.0 


0.2 


3.9 


95.9 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated 
using school weights. The sample size on which each of the 
percentage distributions is based may differ slightly from che 
total number of schools (988) due to item nonresponse. 

1/ Cell entry is less than 1 percent but not zero. 
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5. Students get in fights with each other. 

6. Students attack or threaten to attack teachers. 

The cumulative percentage distribution of schools by the percentage of 
sophomores in each school who say that each of these activities "often" 
happens is plotted in figures 2.1 through 2.6. In addition, both the 
sophomores and seniors were asked to indicate the truth of the following 
statement: "I don't feel safe at this school." The percentage of students in 
each school responding affirmatively is plotted in figures 2.7 atvi 2.8. 

From the data in these figures, we can see that in over half the 
schools at least 35 percent of the sophomores said that students often do not 
attend school. In half the high schools over 50 percent of the sophomores 
felt that students often cut class. The self-reports of sample sophomores and 
sample seniors (presented in more detail in later chapters) tell the same 
story: 30 percent of the sophomores and fully 45 percent of the seniors 
report that "every once in awhile" they cut a class. Sophomores averaged 3 
days of absenteeism not due to illness in the first semester of the 1979-80 
academic year; seniors averaged almost 3.5 days during that time. 

A further examination of sophomore perceptions of misbehavior in the 
high school suggests that school administtators understated the level of these 
problems. Fewer than 6 percent of the high school administrators said that 
fighting among students was even a moderate problem. Figure 2.6 shows that 
more than 35 percent of the sample sophomores say that students often get in 
fights with each other in a substantial number (mora than 15 percent) of the 
high schools. Figures 2.7 and 2.8 show that it is not uncommon for sophomores 
and seniors to say that they don't feel safe in school. At least 15 percent 
of the sample sophomores responded this way in about 20 percent of the high 
schools. Similarly, a significant minority of sophomores reported that 
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Figure 2.1 •—Cumulative percentage distribution 
of schools according to the 
percentage of sophomores who 
think that students often 
don't attend school 
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Figure 2. 2i— Cumulative percentage distribution 
of schools according to the 
percentage of sophomores who 
think that students often 
cut class 
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Figure 2.3.— Cumulative percentage distribution 
of schools according to the 
percentage of sophomores who 
think that students often 
talk back to teachers 
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Figure 2. A. — Cumulative percentage distribution 
of schools according to the 
percentage of sophomores who 
think that students often 
disobey instructions 
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Figure 2.5. — Cumulative percentage distribution 
of schools according to the 
percentage of sophomores who 
think that students often 
threaten teachers 
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students often talk back to teachers or refuse to obey instructions in many of 
the sample high schools. The threat or use of force against teachers is the 
only form of misconduct thought to be rare by almost all of the High School 
and Beyond sophomores. 

While the High School and Beyond data make it clear that a substantial 
fraction of the high schools in this countt7 have only a precarious hold on 
social order, and that misbehavior afflicts the majority of them to a lesser 
degree, the plight of the many should not be allowed to obscure the exemplary 
social conditions found in a minority of high schools. An examination of the 
descriptions by the school administrators and students shows that a relatively 
large number of the nation's high schools are comparatively free of 
misbehavior. According to school administrators, the use of drugs or alcohol 
is one of the two most serious problems — and, given the important place these 
substances have in both student and adult culture and the patterns of use that 
are designed to keep them from sight, one must be a bit skeptical that even as 
many as 7 percent of the schools can truthfully claim these activities don't 
exist there. 

Vandalism, cutting classes, and absenteeism can, of course, be 
monitored more accurately. For each of these activities, it appears that for 
about 10 percent of the high schools in the country t^ese problems are not 
significant. Student reports appear to confirm this interpretation for 
activities dealing with absenteeism. The High School and Beyond data show 
that in the 10 percent of the high schools with the best attendence records 
only about one in ten sophomores claims that class-cutting and absenteeism 
often happen in their schools. 

In summary, the High School and Beyond data provide evidence that 
student misbehavior is still a major problem for American high schools. At 
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the same time, the data show that many students do conform to school rules, 
and chat many schools have orderly environments. In the next three chapters 
of this report, we examine the attributes of schools and students that ace 
related to misbehavior among students and the success of high schools in 
maintaining order • 
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CHAPTER 3 

MISBEHAVIOR BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

In this chapter we take up the question of how strongly the reports of 
misbehavior by High School and Beyond students are related to such charac- 
teristics as socioeconomic status, family structure, involvement of the 
parents in monitoring the student, and academic performance. While we do not 
ignore the influence of school characteristics in the analysis of this chapter, 
we delay a detailed investigation of their role until chapters 4 and 5. 

The current chapter has three sections. First, the relationships 
within a set of measures of student misbehavior are briefly described. 
Second, the association between these measures of misbehavior and various 
indicators of the student's social and economic status and academic per- 
formance are examined separately for sophomores and seniors. Finally, a model 
is developed relating several kinds of student behavior—misbehavior, high 
school grades, time spent on homework, and present educational expectations— 

student, family, and school characteristics. This model is estimated 
separately for sophomore males and females. The model provides evidence of 
the impact of individual characteristics and of the family and school 
environments on student behavior. 

3.1. Relationships Among Five Self-Reported Types of Misbehavior by 
Educational Cohort 

An examination of misbehavior at the student level using the High 
School and Beyond data must rely on student reports about their own be- 
havior. Of the items concerned with aspects of misbehavior, five were 
selected that permit comparisons between sophomores and seniors: the number 
of days that each student reported being absent from school for reasons other 
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than illness, between the start of school and Christmas vacation in the 

academic year 1979-1980;* the number of days a student reported being late 

during this same period; whether a student reported cutting class "every once 

in a while"; whether he or she reported refusing to do assigned homework on a 

regular basis; and whether he or she has been in serious trouble with the 
2 

law. While the extent to which this last item is an index of misbehavior in 
high school is unknown, it is certainly associated with* conduct in high 
school. We therefore felt its inclusion in the analysis would be informative. 

Tables 3.1 and 3.2 show the relationships among the measures of misbe- 
havior for sophomores and seniors. The quantity in each cell is the 
proportion of those students who indicated that they had engaged in an 
activity listed with a column label who had also engaged in an activity listed 
with a row label. Such estimates of conditional probabilities are useful for 
examining relationships among items many of which are Michotomous . The 
pattern of association among these behaviors can be examined by comparing the 
estimates of unconditional and conditional probabilities. For example, 30 
percent (.30) of all the sophomores in the High School and Beyond study said 
that they have cut class. However, among those students who reported that 
they have been in serious trouble with the law, 60 percent (.60) said that 
they also cut class. Approximately one in twenty sophomores indicated that 
they have been in serious trouble with the law. But among those who have cut 
class "every once in a while, 11 we see that 11 percent (.11) have evidently 
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*It should be noced that we do not know how students took into account 
absences permitted by school policy (e»g., for college interviews). 

2 

Two items concerned with aspects of misbehavior were omitted from the 
analysis in this chapter: the questions about whether or not the student had 
had "disciplinary problems" or been "suspended or put on probation" provide 
information about the disciplinary response of the school as well as about 
student behavior, and are discussed in chapter 5. An item which asked if the 
student is seen as a "troublemaker" is available only for sophomores, and so 
is not included in this initial discussion. This item will be discussed in a 
later section of this chapter which focuses on misbehavior among sophomores. 
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Table 3. 1 .—Estimates of conditional probabilities that sophomores have misbehaved in one 
way, given that they have misbehaved in another way: Spring 1980 1/ 



Probability that a 


Given 


that the sophomore has misbehaved in one of 


these ways: 




sophomore has 




Doesn 1 t do 
assigned 
homework 


Days 


absent: 


Days late: 


Has been 




misbehaved in one 
of these ways: 


Cuts 
class 


5 days 
or more 


11 days 
or more 


5 days 
or more 


in serious 
trouble with 
the law 


Unconditional 
prob ablity— 1 




1.000 


.596 


.556 


.639 


.593 


.598 


.301 


Doesn't do assigned 


.086 


1.000 


.103 


.151 


.092 


.159 


.045 


Days absent: 


.312 


.397 


1.000 




.417 


.361 


.173 


Days absent: 


.122 


.200 




1.000 


.198 


.310 


.060 


Days late: 


.267 


.286 


.334 


.462 


1.000 


.297 


.138 


Has been in serious 
trouble with 


.106 


.197 


.115 


.154 


.113 


1.000 


.053 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 

Ij Estimated conditional probabilities are the number of students who indicated that they had done 
both a row and a column behavior, divided by the number who indicated that they had done the 
column behavior. Thus, the conditional probability that a sophomore will "cut class 11 given that 
he or she "doesn't do assigned homework," is estimated to be .596. 

27 The denominator for this column is the total (weighted) number of sophomores. The number of cases 
used in the calculation of each entry differs slightly from the total number of sophomores 
(30,263) due to item nonresponse. 



Table 3.2. — Estimates of conditional probabilities that seniors have misbehaved in one 
way, given that they have misbehaved in another way: Spring 1980 1/ 



Probability that a 
senior has 
misuenaveci in one 
of these ways: 


Given that the senior has 


misbehaved in nnp nf 


these ways : 


Unconditional 
probablity— 


Cuts 
class 


uoesn c do 
assigned 
homework 


Days absent: 


Days late: 


Has been 
in serious 
trouble with 
the law 


5 days 
or more 


11 days 
or more 


5 days 
or more 




1 .000 


.736 


.687 


.752 


.712 


.751 


.448 


Doesn't do assigned 


















.063 


1.000 


.078 


.111 


.080 


.166 


.040 


Haya dDocUL . 


















.324 


.409 


1.000 




.432 


.396 


.212 


Days absent: 


















.117 


.193 




1.000 


.190 


.204 


.070 


Days late: 


















.306 


.387 


.394 


.525 


1.000 


.373 


.193 


Has been in serious 
















trouble with 


















.066 


.165 


.074 


.116 


.076 


1.000 


.040 



NOTE: Variables are defined irt appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 

Ij Estimated cortditional probabilities are the number of students who indicated that they had done 
both a row and a column behavior, divided by the number who indicated that they had done the 
column behavior. Thus, the ccnditional probability that a senior will ,! cut class 11 given that he 
or she "doesn't do assigned honework," is estimated to be .736. 

2j The denominator for this column io che total (weighted) number of seniors. The number of cases 
used in the calculation of each entry differs slightly from the total number of seniors (28,465) 
due to item nonre sponge. 
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been in serious trouble with the law. Tables 3.1 and 3.2 show moderate to 
st long relationships among all the listed behaviors. The patterns of 
association are similar for sophomores and seniors. For both cohorts, 
students with high levels of absenteeism are more likely than any of the other 
groups to have cut class or to have been frequently tardy. Students in both 
classes who reported that they refuse to do homework are mo^e likely than 
others to have reported being in trouble with the law. Moreover, students who 
have been in trouble with the law are more likely to refuse to do assigned 
homework than are students in the other groups. 

Tables 3.1 and 3.2 also show that the activities listed exhibit sub- 
stantial independent variation as well. In no case does information that a 
student has done one of the listed activities allow one to assume that he or 
she has necessarily misbehaved in other ways, too. Since these activities are 
partially independent, they are treated separately in the tables and dis- 
cussion that follow, so that distinctions among them can be explored. A scale 
that combines several measures of misbehavior is discussed in a later section. 

3.2. The Distribution of Misbehavior by Student Characteristics 

3.2.1 Cohort Differences in Misbehavior 

Previous research has shown that delinquency rates vary systematically 
with age (Rutter, 1930). As indicated in table 3.3, seniors have poorer 
attendance records than do sophomores. Compared to sophomores, seniors 
reported an average one half day more per semester of unexcused absence. 
However, seniors have lower rates of misbehavior than sophomores on two other 
measures: proportionately fewer seniors reported that they don't do assigned 
homework, and considerably fewer seniors reported that they have been in 
serious trouble with the law. 

15 j 



Table 3.3. — Rates of selected self-reported types of misbehavior, by educational cohort and sex: Spring 1980 



Educational cohort and sex 




Type of misbehavior 


Sample 
size 


Day 8 absent 
(mean) 


Days late 
(mean) 


Cuts class" 
(percent) 


Doesn't do 
assigned 
homework 
(percent) 


Has been in 
serious trouble 
with the law 
(percent) 


All flAH V> OMA V* A% M 




2.88 


2.46 


30.00 


4.42 


5.26 






(4.33) \J 


(4.26) 










13,459 


2.96 


2.67 


31.78 


6.82 


8.47 






(4.46) 


(4.60) 










14,634 


2.82 


2.27 


28.35 


2.22 


2.34 






(4.23) 


(3.90) 










28,465 


3.42 


3.27 


44.78 


4.13 


3.91 






(4.48) 


(5.10) 










12,993 


3.51 


3.58 


49.15 


6.99 


6.77 






(4.61) 


(5.41) 










14,189 


3.34 


2.98 


40.87 


1.56 


1.29 






(4.35) 


(4.78) 









NOTE: Variables are defined In appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 



JV Numbers In parentheses are standard deviations. 
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In evaluating these differences between sophomores and seniors, the 
reader must keep in mind that the responses of two cohorts are not strictly 
comparable. The smaller (weighted) size of the senior cohort reflects the 
status of seniors as "survivors : " many of their colleagues (over 800,000 
according to a recent estimate— ELS , 1977) have dropped out of high school 
before reaching the final year. 1 The absence of dropouts from the senior 
cohort clearly affects the interpretation of responses to these questions. 

The tabulations suggest the effect of the dropout rate in another 
way. The question about delinquency, which asks whether the student "has been 
in serious trouble with the law," was not limited to a particular period of 
time and could be construed as referring to a student's entire life. 
Logically, then, older cohorts should have higher delinquency rates if their 
careers have been similar to those of younger cohorts since they have had more 
years in which to be delinquent. This logical assertation would not be an 
ideal guide to the empirical relationship in the best of circumstances, 
however, since respondents may be more likely to remember (or admit to) more 
recent events. The lower rate of being in trouble with the law among seniors 
than sophomores indicates the positive relationship between delinquency and 
dropping out of school (see Elliott and Voss, 1974). 



1 We cannot yet get similar information from the High School and Beyond 
Study. The best we can do with the High School *nd Beyond data is to compute 
rates of expected school completion. This measure is quite different from a 
dropout rate: first, because many dropouts eventually return to school; 
second, because this quantity is a measure of intentions, not behavior. We 
calculated the expected rate of dropping out for the sophomores in the sample, 
based on their responses to the question about educational plans. However, we 
found that very few students— less than 2 pe rcent— responded that they expect 
never to finish high school. 
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3.2.2. Sex Differences in Misbehavior 

Sex differences in misbehavior by high school students are well 
documented. Table 3.3 compares the rates of misbehavior by sex and 
educational cohort. The results show that male and female rates of 
misbehavior differ, but that the size of the difference depends on the 
activity. Differences between males and females in the sophomore cohort in 
absenteeism and class-cutting are very small. Sex differences in tardiness 
are of moderate size, but the sexes have very different levels of two other 
activities: males are much more likely to say that they don't do assigned 
homework and to report that they have been in serious trouble with the law 
than females. Differences between males and females are slightly larger in 
the senior cohort. 

3.2.3. Family Income Differences in Misbehavior 

We noted in the introduction to this report that the argument for a 
relationship between social class and delinquency has often been based on one 
of two principal theories. An early perspective suggested that inadequate 
oocialization , thought to occur most frequently in lower class families 
(compare the classic works of Thrasher, 1927, and Shaw and McKay, 1942), 
results in a configuration of personal controls too weak for the youth to 
resist the temptation of delinquent activity. Further research has shown that 
the relationship between socioeconomic status and delinquency is weaker than 
these early theories predicted (e.g., Hirschi, 1969). More recent theories, 
therefore, have argued that one must investigate the quality of socialization 
directly rather than assume it can be adequately predicted by knowledge of a 
family f s economic position . 

Because of the Historical importance of this debate, the relationship 
between socioeconomic status and behavior is of continuing interest. In the 
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High School and Beyond data, student reports of family income are available as 
a measure of family economic status. Tables 3.4 and 3.5 show the relationship 
between the self-reported misbehaviors and family income for sophomores and 
seniors. The results replicate the weak association between socioeconomic 
status and misbehavior found in previous studies. The relationship is not 
monotonic, but appears to be curvilinear. Students from the poorest families 
have the highest rates of misbehavior, but the best-behaved students are from 
families of moderate rather than high income. Moreover, this pattern is 
replicated among sophomores and seniors of both sexes. 

Table 3.4 shows, for instance, that among all sophomores, those who 
report less than $7,000 a year in family income have the highest mean 
absenteeism. Mean absenteeism declines as income increases, until the $16,000 
income boundary is reached. Mean absenteeism remains stable for income groups 
above $16,000 a year, until it increases in the highest income categories. 
The pattern for tardiness is similar. First, the mean number of days late 
falls with income. In the $12-16,000 income category, the mean number of days 
late reaches a minimum; thereafter, it increases with income. Sophomores from 
families with incomes above $38,000 have the highest mean days late of all the 
income groups. Sophomores from families with $7-12,000 incomes are less 
likely than those in other income groups to admit that they cut class. These 
patterns of association between income and absenteeism, tardiness, and class- 
cutting are all curvilinear and differ only in the location of the minimum. 

The patterns of association between income and refusal to do homework 
and having been in trouble with the law are not as consistent, but the basic 
features are similar— a decline in misbehavior rates as one moves from the 
lowest income categories to the middle incoiye groups and a rise in misbehavior 
rates in the highest income categories. 
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Table 3.4. — Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by sophomores, 
by sex and fatally Income: Spring 1980 



Sex and type of misbehavior 




Family Income 


$6,999 or 
less 


$7 ,000- 
11,999 


9 12 , oou- 
15,999 


$lo , UUU— 
19,999 


9ZU ,UUU~ 

24,999 


uuu— 
37,999 


$38,000 or 
more 


All sophomores : 


















2,021 


3, 174 


4, 347 


A t c a 
4, 768 


A 1Q t 


J , JU1 


1 1 o/ b 




3.90 


3.26 


2.75 


2.63 


2.61 


2.63 


2.89 


(5 1 5^ 1/ 


(4 .71) 


(4.06) 


(4.09) 


(4.08) 


(3.97) 


(4.41) 




2.74 


2.4i 


2.18 


2.26 


2.34 


2.34 


2.91 


(A. 57) 


(4.22) 


(3.85) 


(4.04) 


(4.16) 


(A. 10) 


(4.61) 




31.91 


27.88 


28.19 


28.96 


29.03 


30.86 


32-78 


Doesn't do assigned homework (percent) 


7.11 


4.48 


4.34 


3.90 


4.36 


3.01 


4.35 


Has been in serious trouble 


















7.96 


5.28 


5.04 


4.71 


5.03 


4.42 


6-93 


Ma les ' 


















778 


1 ,305 


1, 928 


2, 159 


2 , 074 


1 TAT 


l cm 




3.96 


3.33 


2.88 


2.82 


2.79 


2.64 


2.86 


(s Ofi) 
l J .uo ) 


( U SS) 


(h ?Q) 


(4 . 35) 


(4.37) 


(4. 16) 


(4.56) 




3.08 


2.77 


2.31 


2.55 


2.63 


2.29 


3.05 


(4.84) 


(4.82) 


(4.05) 


(4.57) 


(4.67) 


(4.04) 


(4.94) 




37.77 


30.71 


30.05 


31.00 


32.16 


29-02 


33-21 


Doesn't do assigned homework (percent) . 


11.53 


7.30 


7.44 


6.21 


7.10 


4.40 


5.94 


Has been in serious trouble 














9.45 




13.70 


8.78 


8.73 


8.20 


7.87 


5.86 


Females : 


















1,036 


1,653 


2,215 


2, 440 


2 , 105 


1 , JbJ 


1 H7A 
i , U/ O 




3.85 


3.20 


2.63 


2.46 


2.43 


2.60 


2.94 


(5.23) 


(4.81) 


(3-85) 


(3.86) 


(3.75) 


(3.69) 


(4.20) 




2.47 


2.11 


2.05 


1.98 


2.06 


2.33 


2.72 


(4.33) 


(3.62) 


(3.66) 


(3.49) 


(3.58) 


(4.03) 


(4.07) 




27.24 


25.73 


26.59 


28.89 


26.02 


39-94 


32.24 


Doesn't do assigned homework (percent) * 


3.85 


2.20 


1.79 


1.74 


1.63 


1.06 


2-35 


Has been in serious trouble 












2.47 






3.49 


2.34 ■ 


1.93 


1.56 


2.28 


3.29 



6( 



NOTE: Variables are defined In appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 
1/ Numbers in parentheses are standard deviations. 
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Table 3.5. — Rates of selectc* types of misbehavior reported by seniors, 
by sex and family Incoae: Spring 1980 





Family Incooe 


Sex and type of alsbehavlor 


$6,999 or 
less 


$7,000- 
11.999 


$12,000- 
15,999 


$16,000- 
19,999 


$20,000- 
24,999 


$25,000- 
37,999 


$38,999 or 
more 



All seniors : 

Simple size 

Days absent (mean) , 

Pays late (mean) 

Cuts class (percent) , 

Oocsn't do assigned homework (percent) 

Mas been In serious trouble 
with the law (percent) 

Males: 

Sample size 

Days absent (mean) 

Days late (aean) 

Cuts cUss (percent) 

Doesn't do assigned homework (percent) 

! 'as been In serious trouble 
with the law (percent) 

Females: 

uiple size 

Pays absent (mean) 

Days late (mean) 

(uts clasa (percent) 

toesn't do assigned homework (percent) 

Has been in serious trouble 
with the law (percent) 



1,905 

3.80 
(4.93)2/ 

2.90 
(4.86) 

36.07 

A. 86 



5.02 



682 

A. 02 
(5.31) 

3.30 
(5.33) 

43.03 

8.40 

9.66 



1,078 

3.65 
(4.64) 

2.63 
(4.49) 

31.22 

2.48 

1.81 



2,997 

3.43 
(4.45) 

2.85 
(4.54) 

39.72 

3.95 

3. 13 



1,248 

3.45 
(4.29) 

2.92 
(4.47) 

44.33 

6.48 

5.60 



1,633 

3.42 
(4.57) 

2.80 
(4.59) 

36.16 

2.03 

1.19 



4,014 

3.39 
(4.33) 

2.89 
(4.66) 

42.01 
3.44 

3.54 



1,802 

3.45 
(4.44) 

3.22 
(4.91) 

48.18 

6.63 

6.03 



2,086 

3.34 
(4.23) 

2.61 
(4.41) 

36.71 

0.76 

1.40 



4,334 

3.43 
(4.46) 

3.07 
(4.94) 

44.19 

4.76 

3.85 



1,976 

3.56 
(4.59) 

3.44 
(5.39) 

48.56 

8.02 

6.81 



2,263 

3.32 
(4.34) 

2.75 
(4.48) 

40.34 

1.94 



1.25 



0TE: Variables are defined In appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 
/ Kuftbers In parentheses^ are standard deviations. 



4,404 

3.27 
(4.31) 

3.18 
(5.02) 

45.00 

4.27 

3.90 



2,116 

3.34 
(4.34) 

3.49 
(5.32) 

48.55 

7.07 

6.72 



2,186 

3.21 
(4.27) 

2.88 
(4.70) 

41.62 

1.66 

1.21 



3,861 

3.19 
(4.11) 

3.42 
(5.12) 

46.82 
3.21 

3.81 



2,035 

3.17 
(4.09) 

3.64 
(5.26) 

51.35 

5.19 

6.27 



1,708 

3.21 
(4.14) 

3.16 
(4.92) 

41.50 
0.92 



0.92 



3,174 

3.67 
(4.89) 

4.24 
(6.00) 

52.94 

4.34 

5.12 



1,780 

3.78 
(5.19) 

4.45 
(6.29) 

53.92 

6.56 

8.04 



1,314 

3.53 
(4.46) 

3.77 
(5.59) 

51.67 

1.53 

1.34 



l 
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The pattern of association between reported family income and the 
misbehavior measures for male and female sophomores replicates the overall 
pattern. The major differences between the sexes are in the overall levels of 
the rates — as pointed out before, they are higher for males — and the location 
of the income category where the lowest rates of misbehavior are found. The 
female students with the lowest rates of misbehavior generally report lower 
family incomes than do the best-behaved males. For example, female students 
from families with incomes in the $7-12,000 range have the lowest level of 
class-cutting, while the income category where the lowest level of class- 
cutting occurs for males is $25-38,000. For other measures of misbehavior, 
the sex difference in the relationship of the misbehavior measure with income 
is much smaller. Seniors generally exhibit a curvilinear pattern similar to 
thai of the sophomores, but they do not show the same systematic differences 
between male and female minimum misbehavior rates. 

The reader should note that many of ths differences between group 
rates are very small. The important findings of tables 3.4 and 3.5 are, 
first, that the relationship between income and misbehavior Is weak, and, 
second, that the students at the extremes of the income distribution generally 
have higher r W/ ;S of misbehavior than those in the middle of the range. 

3.2.4 Grades and Misbehavior 

We noted in the introduction that many authors (Cloward and Ohlin 
(1960), Gold (1963), and Hirschi (1969) to name a few) have argued that 
delinquency should be related to grades in school. Inability to do well in 
school is linked vith poor chances for material success, heightened frustra- 
tion with the social order, weak attachment to the school, and thus, increased 
rates of delinquency. Gold (1963) and Hirschi (1969) among others, have 
documented a statistical association between grades in school and delinquency. 

6y 
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Consistent with previous studies, table 3.6 shows that the High School and 
Beyond measures of misbehavior are strongly related to grades. Sophomore 
males whose grades are mostly below D have more than six times as much 
absenteeism as students who get mostly A f s, and the ratio for females is even 
larger. Among sophomores, the average number of days late for those with the 
worst grades is over four times as high as the rate for the best students. 
This strong relationship — much greater than that observed between conduct and 
socioeconomic status — exists for all five kinds of misbehavior. For example, 
38 percent of the sophomore males who get mostly D's refuse to do assigned 
homework, as opposed to 1.6 percent of the sophomore males who get mostly 
A' 6. For females the relationship between grades and doing assigned homework, 
is, if anything, stronger. Similarly, the proportion cutting class is much 
higher among students who do poorly than among those who do well. The 
percentage who have been in trouble with the law is particularly high at the 
lower grade levels. Over one out of four sophomore males with very low grades 
admits to having been in trouble with the law, as compared with fewer than one 
in 25 males who get mostly A f s. The pattern for females is very similar. 

Table 3.7 shows the pattern of association between senior self- 
reported behavior and senior grades. In general, it is very similar to the 
pattern for sophomores. 

Students differ not only in their chances to achieve inaterial and 
social success — their life chances, we might say — but also in the pressure 
they feel to achieve success. Some social scientists have argued that 
adolescents who experience particularly strong pressure to achieve may be 
especially motivated to rebel against this pressure by violating legal and 
school norms. One obvious source of pressure for success is the expectations 
of parents. Pressure can also be self-imposed, arising perhaps from a need to 

ERIC 



Table 3.6. — Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by sophomores, 
by sex and grades: Spring 1980 





Grade 8 


Sex and type of misbehavior 


Mostly 
A's 


A's & B f s 


Mostly 
B's 


B's & C's 


Mostly 
C's 


C's & D's 


Mostly 
D's 


Mostly 
below D's 



Ml s ophomores : 





2,869 


5,241 


5.441 


7,992 


4,450 


2,868 


731 


330 




1.43 


1.78 


2.14 


2.93 


3.75 


4.82 


6.35 


10.09 


(2.56)1/ 


(2.86) 


(3.26) 


(A. 10) 


(4.83) 


(5.82) 


(6.80) 


(8.61) 


Oays late (mean) 


1.45 


1.58 


1.92 


2.50 


3.22 


3.95 


4.66 


6-79 


(3.09) 


(3.04) 


(3.44) 


(4.14) 


(4.81) 


(5.71) 


(6.19) 


(7.78) 




13.68 


19.80 


24.39 


31.70 


39. 15 


49.05 


53.93 


65.67 


^oesn't do assigned homework (percent) .. 


0.77 


1.36 


1.75 


3.74 


6. 15 


11.83 


21.31 


33.23 



His been In serious trouble 
with the low (percent) ... 



1.65 



2.45 



3.02 



5.36 



6.97 



10.93 



20.92 



Mates: 



Mas been In serious trouble 
with the law (percent) ... 



0.40 



1-56 



1-98 



2. 50 



2.82 



5.23 



10.79 



( 1 NOTE: Variables are defined In appendix A. Table entries were calculated uping student weights. 
Q ' Numbers in parentheses are standard deviations. 
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22.37 







1,090 


2,032 


2,381 


3, 506 


2,276 


1,452 


397 


184 














1.43 


1.66 


2.08 


2.90 


3.68 


4.52 


5.70 


9.26 


I 






(2.74) 


(2.71) 


(3.18) 


(4.09) 


(4.86) 


(5.69) 


(6.61) 


(8.38) 


w 
co 
l 






1.61 


1.67 


1.82 


2.62 


3.28 


4.13 


4.70 


6.94 






(3.51) 


(3.39) 


(3.31) 


(4.38) 


(4.95) 


(6.01) 


(6.40) 


(8.31) 








14.39 


18.76 


23.61 


32.94 


40.27 


48.80 


50.97 


66.78 




f^oesn ' t do assigned homework 


(percent) 


1.60 


2.39 


3.09 


5.51 


8.54 


14.78 


23.90 


38.29 




His been In serious trouble 




3.63 


3.81 


4.28 


8.80 


10. 17 


15.15 


26.26 


28-91 


\ > 


' eras les ; 
























1,697 


2,988 


2,784 


3,893 


1,740 


1 ,065 


235 


103 














1.43 


1.87 


2.19 


2.96 


3.84 


5.20 


7.44 


11.54 








(2.44) 


(2.96) 


(3.33) 


(4.10) 


(4.79) 


(5.95) 


(7.05) 


(8.81) 








1.34 


1.52 


1.98 


2.40 


3. 13 


3.67 


4.63 


6.53 








(2.79) 


(2.79) 


(3.48) 


(3.93) 


(4.63) 


(5.22) 


(5.89) 


(6.81) 








13.24 


20.58 


24.83 


30.62 


37.67 


49.42 


58.41 


63.66 










Ooesn't do assigned homework 


(percent ) . . 


0.25 


0.69 


0.65 


2.15 


2.91 


7.60 


16.59 


24.79 





10.95 



.1 



7 > 



Table 3.7.- 



-Rates of selected types of 
by sex and grades: 'Spring 



misbehavior 
1980 



reported by seniors, 



Sex and type of misbehavior 



Grades 



All seniors: 

Sample size 

Days absent (mean) , 

Days late (mean) 

Cuts class (percent) 

Doesn't do assigned homework (percent) 

Has been in serious trouble 

with the law (percent) 

Malesj 

Sample slae 

Days absent (mean) 

Days late (mean) 

Cuts rlass (percent) 

Doesn't do assigned homework (percent) 

Mas been in serious trouble 

with the law (percent) 

Females: 

Sample sl2e 

Days absent (mean) 

Days late (mean) 

Cuts class (percent) 

Doesn't do assigned homevork (percent) 

Has been in serious trouble 

with the law (percent) 



Mostly 
A's 


A's & B's 


Most ly 

D S 


B's & C's 


Mostly 

C'S 


C's & D's 


Mostly 
D's 


Mostly 
below D's 


3,107 


5,799 


5,783 




7,658 


3,883 


. 

1,628 


266 


68 


2.28 


2. 56 


2.99 


3.66 


6.20 


6.06 


7.87 


10.06 


(3.42) W (3.56) 


(3.93) 


(4.66) 


(5.26) 


(6.26) 


(7.92) 


(8.08) 


2.05 


2.37 


3.12 




6.61 


«;i 

j . j j 


A /.A 


O » J J 


(3.89) 


(4.17) 


(4.88) 


(5.09) 


(5.96) 


(6.80) 


(7.62) 


(9.60) 


28.73 , 


35.29 


63 . 39 


69 . 86 


SR 1 S 

JO • 1 J 


D Z * D L 


A 7 71 


7 0 /.I 


1. 11 


1.92 


2 . 73 


6 . 52 


6.27 


13.58 


26.72 


53.30 


1.62 


1.62 


2 .93 


4.01 


7.37 


10.56 


14.06 


12.98 


1,165 


2,183 


2,556 


3,733 


2,152 


929 


153 


31 


2.*U) 


2.35 


2.96 


3.62 


6.55 


5.75 


7.34 


9.86 


(3.87) 


(3. SI) 


(3.97) 


(4.47) 


(5.12) 


(5.87) 


(7.63) 


(8.60) 


2.25 


2.33 


3 . 34 


1 79 


6 .69 


J . ov 


j % m j 




(«.21) 


(3-97) 


(5.20) 


(5.32) 


(6.00) 


(7.12) 


(7.15) 


(9.18) 


30.67 


37.45 


47 . 18 


52 • 60 


60. 30 


D J ■ JO 




ft 1 71 


2.11 


3.61 


5. 18 


6.88 


9.25 


16.39 


30.03 


58.21 


3.50 


2.58 


5. 38 


6.08 


10.91 


1 5.04 


18.68 


18.52 


1,950 


3,690 


3,028 


3,514 


1,682 


557 


69 


13 


2.27 


2.66 


3.03 


3.71 


6.92 


6.56 


9-11 


10.60 


(3.12) 


(3 58) 


(3.90) 


(4.42) 


(5.65) 


(6.84) 


(8.86) 


(6.62) 


1.93 


2.39 


2.96 


3.24 


6.30 


5.05 


8.78 


8. 13 


(3.69) 


(4.29) 


(4.58) 


(6.81) 


(5.84) 


(6.15) 


(8.18) 


(9.92) 


27.61 


33.96 


60. 18 


66.80 


54.93 


61.33 


68.06 


73.81 


0.54 


0.89 


0.67 


2.00 


1.96 


8.83 


12.51 


40.92 


0.54 


1.03 


0-86 


1.75 


2.10 


2.69 


3.79 


O.OO 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 
1/ Numbers in parentheses are standard deviations. 
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compete with parents, or to meet the student's own standards, which may be 
derived from parental achievement. Several studies (e.g., Duncan, Feathernian, 
and Duncan, 1972) have shown that the expectations of parents are related to 
their socioeconomic status. The problem of doing as well as one's parents is 
obviously :nore difficult if the parents appear to have done well. Because the 
chances of meeting a particular career goal usually depend on a student's 
academic success, the hypothesis that students from high-income families who 
get poor grades might be especially prone to misbehavior is reasonable. 

Stinchcombe (1964) and Hirschi (1969), among others, have examined the 
relationship of family status and grades to delinquency to see if this 
prediction is realized. The evidence has been mixed. We examined the 
association between income and misbehavior at the extremes of the distribution 
of grades. Table 3.8 shows the relationship between family income and conduct 
for sophomores who have earned mostly A's in high school. Table 3.9 shows the 
same relationship for sophomores whose grades so far have been mostly C's or 
worse. 

The results suggest that students from high-income families who get 
poor grades have a tendency to misbehave that can be explained without 
including an interaction between family income and grades. However, for 
students from low-income families, the breakdown of the income- isbehavior 
distribution by academic achievement shows that the interaction between income 
and grades is apparently more, important. The difference in the rates of 
class-cutting or being in trouble with the law between students in the lowest 
and second lowest income groups i" much larger for students with high grades 
than for the sample as a whole- The sample sizes at the extremes are small, 
however, and any interaction offecf is small compared to the effect of grades 
alone . 



T*t>l<? 3 b*.- Rates or selected types of misbehavior reported by sophomores whose grades are 
iaoatly A's, by aex and fauily income: Spring 1980 



Sex and type ot olsbehavior 



$6,999 
or less 



All aophoaores ; 

Saaple lUe 

Days absent (aean) 

Dayt» late (mean) 

Cuts class (percent) 

Doesn't do assigned hoaework (percent) 

Ha* been in serious trouble 

with the law (percent) 

Male* : 

Saaple size 

Days absent (aean) 

Days late (aean) 

Cuts class (percent) . . 

Doesn't do assigned hoaework (percent) 

Has been in serious trouble 

with the law (percent) 

resales ; 

SsspJ e size 

Days absent (uean) 

Days late (aean) 

Cuts class (percent) 

Doesn't do assigned hoaework (percent) 

Has been in serious trouble 

with the law (percent) 



$7,000- 
$11,999 



$12,000- 
$15,999 



Fsai ly in come 



$16,000- 
$19,999 



$20,000- 
$24,999 



$25,000- 
$37,999 



Over 
$38,000 





68 


207 


)89 


494 


485 


444 


419 


1 


.36 


1.48 


1.55 


1.39 


1.31 


1.50 


1.64 


(1 


.98)^/ 


(2.48) 


(3.03) 


(2.36) 


(2.61) 


(2.61) 


(2.39) 


1 


.42 


1.30 


1.55 


1.29 


1.02 


1.59 


1.95 


(I 


.82) 


(2.53) 


(3.80) 


(2.90) 


(1.99) 


(3.27) 


(3.61) 


23 


.81 


10.76 


11. iS 


U.25 


11.81 


16. 79 


16. 44 


0 


22 


1.67 


0.74 


0.98 


0.96 


0.25 


0.43 


4 


13 


1.15 


2.65 


0.66 


1.54 


0. 75 


1.76 




24 


69 


124 


175 


198 


194 


215 


1 


97 


1.54 


2.18 


1.20 


1.25 


1.42 


1.52 


(2 


49) 


(1.87) 


(4.38) 


(2.57) 


(2.26) 


(2.38) 


(2.85) 


I 


.91 


1.23 


2.26 


1.44 


1.05 


1.56 


2.02 


(2 


33) 


(1.98) 


(5.33) 


(3.48) 


(2.02) 


(2.81) 


(3.93) 


30 


34 


16.84 


16.27 


10.54 


14.36 


13. ?3 


17.72 


0 


00 


5.03 


1 .99 


1.06 


1.83 


0.59 


0.84 


13 


59 


3.46 


7.94 


1.20 


3.03 


0.89 


3.40 




41 


133 


260 


309 


284 


241 


193 


1 


07 


1.45 


1.24 


1.51 


1.36 


1.59 


1.78 


(1 


61) 


(2.75) 


(1.98) 


(2.24) 


(2.84) 


(2.40) 


(2.78) 


1 


21 


1.33 


1.20 


1.21 


1.01 


1.63 


1.81 


(1 


48) 


(2.76) 


(2.67) 


(2.52) 


(1.98) 


(3.61) 


(3.18) 


20 


73 


7.77 


8.90 


14.42 


10.17 


19.77 


15.21 


0 


31 


0.00 


0.12 


0-95 


0.36 


0.00 


0.00 


0 


00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.37 


0.49 


0.66 


0.00 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 
\J Numbers in parentheses are standard deviations. 



Table J.9 



Al 1 ^oph oao res . 
Sample sit*: 

Day* absent (aean) 

l)«J>) I lU' tCH.aU> 









$6,999~ 




or iess 



Cuts class (percent) 

Doesn't do assigned homework (percent) 

Has been In serious trouble 

with the law (percent) 



Males. 
Saaple bUe 



Days absent (mean) 
Days late (mean) . ■ 



Cuts class (percent) 

Doesn't Jo assigned homework (percent) 

Has been In serious trouble 

with the law (percent) 

Feaal es . 

Saaple sl£e 



Days absent t avail) 
Days late (mean) .. 



Cu(» v la»j» (pertent) 

»n*t I * i^tlg kJ horfuwurk (percent) 

Ha» been in serious, trouble 

with the law (percent) 



5.25 
(5.89)J7 

3.45 
(5.24) 

39.93 

12.64 

8.88 



344 

5.41 
(5.96) 

3.77 
(5.46) 

45.97 

17.71 

13.52 



354 

5.11 
(5.83) 

3.09 
(4.97) 

33.85 

1.17 

3.98 



sex *tvJ family Income: 


Spring 1980 



Family income 




I ""'$20 ,000-"* 
1 $24,999 




"1 $2 5^ 000- T~ 
j $37,999 | 




$7 , 000- 
$11 ,999 


$15,999 


$16,000- 
$19,999 


Over 
$38,000 




1, 171 


1 , 2 30 


1 ,08; 




612 


4.78 


4 to 


4.32 


4.30 


4.17 


4.71 


(5.98) 


(5.22) 


(5.56) 


(5.62) 


(5.38) 


(5.93) 


j . JO 


3 . 22 


3.S9 


3.66 


3.64 


4.41 


(5.61) 


(4.70) 


(5.21) 


(5.44) 


(5.22) 


(6.01) 


41 10 


«»0 ■ 74 


46.60 


43.41 


50.00 


SO. 86 


8 . 74 


9. 27 


9.53 


10.21 


9.59 


12.82 


11 .30 


9.01 


9.83 


9.51 


9.61 


14.34, 


490 


625 


713 


632 


408 


39 5 


4.38 


4.00 


4.33 


4.25 


3.99 


4. SI 


(3.56) 


(5.27) 


(5.54) 


/ C OA \ 

( 5 . 84 ) 


( S AM 


(6 14^ 


4 .02 


3.22 


3.72 


3.85 


3.29 


4.S6 


(6.23) 


(4.80) 


(5.48) 


(5.79) 


(4.78) 


(6.33) 


42.67 


41.72 


46.54 


44 . 54 


48.16 


48.47 


12-03 


13.43 


11 .81 


14.13 


12.19 


14.30 


15. *0 


14.30 


13.46 


11-78 


11.72 


17.22 



401 


4 54 


44 7 


364 


219 


165 


5.23 


4.33 


4.30 


4.41 


4.39 


4.52 


(6.41) 


(5.14) 


(5.61) 


(5.21) 


(5.10) 


(5.39) 


2.95 


3.20 


3.39 


3.39 


4.11 


4.08 


(4.63) 


(4.55) 


(4.79) 


(4.74) 


(5.72) 


(5.16) 


39.28 


39.74 


46.20 


41 .86 


51 .54 


57.02 


4.42 


4 . 14 


5.14 


3.18 


3.62 


9.47 


b.19 


2.37 


3.82 


*>. 58 


4.63 


7.59 



NoTt Varliblc* jre defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weight* 
1/ Nuabers In parentheses are .taiulard deviation*. 
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The consistent finding that rates of misbehavior are higher for 
students from families of high economic status than for students from middle- 
income families is puzzling. It is possible that higher status parents are 
less awed by the authority that the school and its teachers represent and that 
they pass this orientation on to their children. According to Kohn (1969), 
working-class parents take a more rigid view of authority: they are more 
likely to expect their children to conform their behavior to externally 
imposed rules of conduct than middle-class parents, who are more concerned 
with the child's development of an internalized moral code. Working-class 
parents may also feel greater deference toward educators, because of their 
lower position in society. Working class parents want their children to 
succeed, just as middle-class parents do. But educational achievement may 
appear to be more difficult to them than it does to middle-class parents, who, 
after all, have themselves advanced through the educational system. If 
working-class parents think that success in school is important, yet difficult 
and somewhat mysterious, they might insist more strongly on rigid observance 
of school rules. Conversely, if school seems less mysterious and academic 
success more routine to higher status children, they might see less need to 
observe school rules rigidly. To them* the consequences of small violations 
may not appear to be as serious. The implications of this hypothesis are 
consistent with the findings presented, though it cannot be given a definitive 
test with the High School and Beyond data. 

However, the related hypothesis that parents might be less incl ined to 
teach respect for school if they themselves have not found it useful in their 
own accomplishments can be examined. Two groups of parents who might be more 
likely than other parents to feel this way can be identified. All other 
things being equal , wc might hypothesize that high-income parents with low 
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education. would be less likely to feel a deep respect for educational 
institutions; they were able to achieve material success without the help of 
school. In addition, parents who failed to achieve economically even though 
they have impressive educational credentials might also have lower respect for 
school . 

To test this hypothesis, the results of a tabulation of the percent of 
sophomores who say they cut class, classified by father's education and family 
income, are presented in table 3.10. This form of misbehavior was chosen as 
an illustration. The figures show that status inconsistency, this time a 
characteristic of fathers, is apparently related to misbehavior in the school 
by the child. The highest percentages in the table are not found in the upper 
left corner, as would occur if misbehavior were greatest among students from 
the humblest socieoeconomic background (the reader will recall from table 3.4 
that the percentage of sophomores who cut class in the lowest income category 
was higher than the rate in five of the remaining six income categories). 
Instead, three of the four cells in the upper left corner are smaller than 
three quarters of the other entries in 'the table. At the other extreme, the 
four largest entries in the table are located in the lower left and upper 
right corners, the lower left containing children with highly educated fathers 
but low family incomes, and the upper right containing sophomores with poorly 
educated fathers and high family incomes. The interaction between income and 
father's educatior Is weak, however, and the number of cases in the extremes 
of the table are small. 

A replication of the results for sophomores would increase the 
credibility of those findings despite the small sample size. The results for 
seniors, in table 3.11, are very similar to those in table 3.10. Again the 
percentages of students from the upper left cells — those from the poorest 




Table 3. 10. — Percent of sophomores who report that they cut class, by father's education and family income: Spring 1980 



Father's education 


Family Income 


$6,999 or 
less 


$7,000- 
11,999 


$12,000- 
15,999 


$16,000- 
19,999 


$20,000- 
24,999 


$25,000- 
37,999 


$38,000 or 
more 


Lets than high school ... 


26.18 
(A10H/ 


26.84 
(737) 


28.92 
(862) 


28.73 
(837) 


32.48 
(cl 7 ) 


34.19 
(345) 


40.92 
(201) 


High school graduation .. 


33. OA 
(231) 


25.98 
(617) 


26.73 
(1,113) 


27.30 
(1,264) 


27.07 
(1,116) 


30.62 
(651) 


30.49 
(414) 


Vocational, leas than 


35.66 
(27) 


27.02 
(56) 


30.09 
(120) 


23.02 
(138) 


29.68 
(137) 


29.99 
(92) 


51.48 
(52) 


Vocational, 2 or more^ 


31.A9 
(44) 


20.40 
(52) 


21.71 
(190) 


29.67 
(210) 


33.88 
(220) 


26.63 
(161) 


40.15 
(104) 


College, less than 


23.55 
(32) 


26.47 
(65) 


26.83 
(168) 


25.58 
(201) 


29.04 
(242) 


35.81 
(166) 


28.38 
(107) 


College, *> or more 
years (includes 


41.94 
(25) 


22.71 
(56) 


28.33 
(192) 


26.70 
(250) 


28.95 
(250) 


35.17 
(210) 


31.07 
(151) 


College, A or 5 


56.23 
(19) 


'37.02 
(97) 


22.37 
(199) 


29.35 * 
(349) 


27.31 
(428) 


24.28 
(489) 


29.52 
(532) 


Haater 1 a degree 


54.41 
(5) 


26.51 
(35) 


25.54 
(103) 


25.07 
(177) 


28.86 
(226) 


24.14 
(291) 


28.91 
(308) 


fti.D. , M.D. , or other 


0.00 
(10) 


56.88 
(13) 


36.08 
(43) 


31.69 
(79) 


26.24 
(121) 


24.01 
(172) 


31.40 
(432) 



NOTE: Variables are v if ined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 
Xj Sample sizes are in parentheses. 



Table 3. 11. —Percent of seniors who report that they cut class, by father's education^and family income: Spring 1980 





Family income 


Father's education 


$6,999 or 


$7,000- 


$.2,000- 


$16,000- 


$20,000- 


$25,000- 


$38,000 or 




less 


11,999 


15,999 


19,999 


24,999 


37,999 


more 


less than high school ... 


34.60 


34.92 


40.01 


43.05 


47.76 


45.93 


52.59 




(524)1/ 


(812) 


(960) 


(927) 


(720) 


(^55) 


(233) 


High school graduation .. 


j * JO 


3 7 . 94 


39. 75 


42.63 


42. 89 


46.05 


53.06 


(242) 


" (558) 


(1,043) 


(1,260) 


(1,207) 


(891) 


(475) 


Vocational, leaa than 


















*>Q *>/« 


JO. JV 


42.87 


42 . 57 


5 1 . 54 * 


55.85 


44. 14 




(20) 


(64) 


(133) 


(154) 


(163) 


(122) 


(59) 


Vocational, ? or more 


















31.65 


45.81 


39.98 


48.86 


s 43.34 


42.38 


56.22 


( ?A "\ 






( ?AA\ 
I Z<f*U 




\tlKJJ 




College, lews than 










t 


44.39 


57.35 




36.69 


41.74 


42.19 


41.10 


44.17 








1 226> 


(291) 


(276) 


(157) 


Col lege , ' or more . 








• 








years (include* 














56.84 






*4 L . OO 


48.00 


46.86 


43. 97 


50.06 


(24) 


(74) 


(1^6) 

* 


(205) 


(275) 


(248) 


(188) 


On' * 4 or 5 












42.98 


5U02 




53.46 


39.64 


41.16 


39.11 


42.27 


(26) 


(83) 


(200) 


(287) 


(459) 


(623) 


(673) 


Master 1 9 degree 


















48.45 


37.55 


56.46 


48.91 


46.55 


44.34 


53.63 




(14) 


(27) 


(84) 


(144) 


(254) 


(351) 


(389) 


Ph .D. , M.D. , or other 




N 








49.16 


50. ?6 




.S3 


42.83 


34.29 


43.07 


41.75 




(7) 


(13) 


(32) 


(50} 


(93) 


(182) 


(480) 



NOTE: Variable* are defined In appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 



1/ Sample sizes are in parentheses. 
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socioeconomic backgrounds — are among the smallest in the table. The greater 
the education of fathers in low-income families, the higher the percentage of 
students who cut class. Students from high-income families have high rates of 
class-cutting as we saw in table 3.5. The level of father's education has no 
effect on class-cutting at the high end of the income distribution for 
seniors. 



Sophomores from families with highly educated fathers but low family income 
are more likely to cut class than thos^i from low-income families with poorly 
educated fathers. The same is true for seniors. Sophomores from high-income 
families in which the father is poorly educated are more likely £o cut class 
than those from high-income families in which the father is highly educated. 
For seniors from high-income famixies the education of che father makes no 
difference. But we must stress again that the interaction between income and 
father's education is weak. Any conclusion regarding the above hypothesis can 
at best be considered tentative. 

3.2.5. Ethnic and Racial Differences in Misbehavior 



or whites to commit one of the five types of misbehavior about which we have 
information. Both Hispanic males and females have high rates of absenteeism 
and are more likely than members cf the other ethnic groups of the same sex to 
report that they cut class, don't do assigned homework, or have been in 
serious trouble with the law. Black males are late more often than other 
subgroups defined by sex and ethnicity and fall between white and Hispanic 
males in their rates of absenteeism, not doing assigned homework, cutting 
class, and having been in serious trouble with the law. Black sophomore 
females have higher rates of absenteeism and tardiness than white or Hispanic 
V^vfemales; tueir rates of class-cutting also fall in the middle. 



The results, in brief, provide some support for the hypothesis. 



Table 3.12 shews that Hispanic sophomores are more likely than blacks 
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Table 3.12.— Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by 
sophomores, by sex and ethnicity: Spring 1980 



Sex and type of misbehavior 


Ethnicity 


Hispanic 


Black 


Wh i t e and 
other 


All sophomores * 










3,479 


3 ,250 


18,255 




(5.16)-^ 


(4.41) 


(4.11) 




3.06 
(4.70) 


3.17 
(4.73) 


2.29 
(4.11) 




35.05 


32.41 


29.13 


Doesn't do assigned homework (percent)* 


5.99 


3.27 


4.46 


Has been in serious trouble with 

t* n O 1 3TJ { noy^oM f 3 


5.90 


5.23 


5.23 


Vf a 1 a a • 
via lea i 


i 












o /.c a 




3.72 
(5.04) 


3.11 
(4.57) 


2.86 
(4.37) 




3.36 
(.5.13) 


3.64 
(5.31) 


2.45 
(4.40) 




38."2lT^ 


36,81 


30.37 


Doesn't do assigned homework (percent.). 


8;77 


4.87 


6.91 


Has been in serious trouble 

with the law (percent) 


9.50 


9.24 


8.31 


Females 










1,716 


1,580 


9,058 




3.91 
(5.29) 


2.89 
(4.27) 


2.71 
(4.10) 


Days late (mean) 


2.78 
(4.25) 


2.78 
(4.16) 


2.13 
(3.79) 


Cuts class (percent) 


32.35 


29.15 


27.88 


Doesn't do assigned homework (percent). 


3.40 


1.90 


2.18 


Has been in serious trouble 


2.65 


2.06 


2.37 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated 
using student weights. 



^ 1/ Numbers in parentheses are standard deviations. 
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Black seniors are, in contrast, the best behaved of the three 
groups. Table 3.13 shows that black senior males have the lowest average 
absenteeism and lowest rates of not doing homework, cutting class, and legal 
trouble. Black senior females are in some cases the lowest group and in 
others the middle group. Kispanic seniors, like Hispanic sophomores, have 
higher rates of misbehavior than blacks or whites. 
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3.2.6 Presence of Parents and Misbehavior 

Family structure is also an important determinant of misbehavior, as 
can be seen in tables 3.14 and 3.15. We tabulated rates of misbehavior 
separately for students who had both mother (or female guardian) and father 
(or male guardian) living in the home with them at the time of the survey and 
those who did "co Sophomores and seniors of both sexes who had both parents 
present in the home had consistently lower rates of misbehavior than students 
with one or both parents missing. 

3 . 3 A Model Relating Misbehavior, Homework, Grades, and Educational 
Expectations to Student, Family, and School Characteristics 

These tabular analyses of misbehavior rates by student and family 

characteristics are useful in that they permit straightforward descriptive 

comparisons by sex and educational cohort. However, such analyses do not 

attempt to isolate the independent effects of various student, family or 

school characteristics on misbehavior. A more sophisticated approach requires 

developing a conceptual model that is complete enough to avoid gross 

misspecif ication of effects and to take account of an hypothesized causal 

structure . 

Both the literature discussed earlier in this report and the analyses 
just prese>itprf make it clear that an analysis of student misbehavior that ignores 
the causal structure among student behavioral variables is inadequate. It 
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Table 3.13. — Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by 
seniors, by sex and ethnicity: Spring 1980 



Sex and type of misbehavior 


Ethnicity 




Hispanic | Blac!' 


| White and 




1 ofcher 



ERIC 



All seniors ; 
Sample size 

Days absent (mean) 



Days late (mean) 

Cats class (percent) , 

Doesn't do assigned homework (percent), 

Has been in serious trouble with 

the law (percent) * , 



Male s 

Sample size 

Days absent (mean) 

Days late (mean) 

Cuts class (percent) 

Doesn't do assigned homework (percent). 

Has been in serious trouble 

with the law (percent) 



Females 

Sample size 

Days absent (mean) 



Days late (mean) 



Cuts class (percent) 

Doesn't do assigned homework (percent). 

Has been in serious trouble 

with the law (percent) 



3,137 


3,192 


17,943 


3.91 

(4.92)i/ 


3.30 
(4.43) 


3.40 
(4.44) 


3.65 
(5.30) 


3.40 
(4.78) 


3.22 
(5.13) 


46.86 


39.42 


45.26 


5.32 


2.37 


4.27 



4.93 



2.96 



3.93 



using student weights. 
U Numbers in parentheses are standard deviations. 

8/ 



1,372 


1,235 


8,487 


4.04 


3.28 


3.49 


(5.08) 


(4.36) 


(4.59) 


3.99 


3.71 


3.53 


(5.68) 


(5.03) 


(5.43) 


51.76 


45.38- 


49.34 


8.38 


3.63 


7.24 


8.15 


5. 10 


6.81 


1,615 


1,704 


9,070 


3,78 


3.32 


3.30 


(4.74) 


(4.56) 


(4.29) 


3.29 


3.15 


2.92 


(4.85) 


(4.56) 


(4.81) 


41.77 


34.98 


41.45 


2.21 


1.42 


1.54 


1.59 


1.33 


1.25 


Table 


entries were 


calculated 



Table 3.14. — Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by 
sophomores, by sex and whether both parents live 
with student: Spring 1980 



Sex and type of misbehavior 


Both parents 


1/ 

present- 


Yes 


No 


All sophomores: 








23,609 


6,513 




2.63 2/ 
(4.05)- 


3.83 
(5.16) 




2.25 
(4.01) 


3.27 
(5.02) 




28.32 


36.49 


Doesn't do assigned homework (percent) 


4.04 


5.8S 


Has been in serious trouble with 


4.70 


7.43 


Males : 








10,717 


2,663 




2.71 


3.91 
(5. 18) 




2.44 
(4.36) 


3.57 
(5.37) 




29.94 


39.46 


Doesn't do assigned homework (percent- 


6.29 


8.99 


Has been in serious trouble 


7.53 


12.35 


Females 








11,431 


3,168 




2.56 
(3.89) 


"J 7Q 

J . /o 

(5.15) 




2.07 
(3.62) 


3.02 
(4.70) 




26.78 


34.08 


Doesn't do assigned homework (percent). 1.90 


3.39 


Has been in serious trouble 


2.07 


3.34 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated 
using student weights. 



1/ Both parents in the household refers to either the father or malj guardian 
~ and the mother or female guardian living in the student's household. 

21 Numbers in parentheses are standard deviations. 
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Table 3.15. — Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by 
seniors, by sex and whether both parents live with 
student: Spring 1980 



Sex and type of misbehavior 



All seniors ; 

Sample size 

Days absent (mean) 

Days late (mean) 

Cuts class (percent) 

Doesn't do assigned homework (percent) 

Has been in serious trouble wit*. 

the law (percent) * 

Males : 

Sample size 

Days absent (mean) , 

Days late (mean) 

Cuts class (percent) , 

Doesn ! t do assigned homework (percent), 

Has been in serious trouble 

with the law (percent) , 

Females 

Sample size 

Days absent (mean) 

Days late (mean) , 

Cuts class (percent) 

Doesn't do assigned homework (percent). 

Has been in serious trouble 

with the law (percent) 



1/ 



Both parents present- 



ees 



21,959 

3.24 2/ 
(4.30P 

3.15 
(5.03) 

43.88 

4.07 

3.59 



10,250 

3.36 
(4.51) 

3.47 
(5.35) 

48.16 

6.19 

6.28 



10,923 

3.12 
(4.08) 

2.85 
(4.68) 

39.89 

1.48 

1.10 



No 



6,397 

4. 14 
(5.06) 

3.71 
(5.35) 

48.31 

4.36 

5.11 



2,678 

4.12 
(4.99) 

4.01 
(5.61) 

53.28 

7.30 

8.76 

3,242 

4.16 
(5. 13) 

3.45 
(5.10) 

44.04 

1.87 

1.97 
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NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated 
using student weights. 

iy Both parents in che household refers co either the father or male guardian 
and the mother or female guardian living in the student's household. 

2/ Numbers in parentheses are standard denizations. 
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would also be inadequate to limit a model to characteristics of the individual 
student. The effects of the school context must also be considered. The 
complexity of a phenomenon like school conduct, however, is such that a 
conceptual model describing it necessarily becomes complex also. 

Consider, for example, the difficulty of <• terpreting just the rela- 
tionship between misbehavior and high school grades. Delinquency has most 
often been seen in the social science literature as a response to the per- 
ceived closing-off of opportunities for a successful career resulting in part 
from poor grades. However, one can also construct a persuasive case for the 
revetse relationship which takes into account the fact that performance in 
school is not entirely due to ability. The directives of teachers (to do 
homework and to do it well, to pay attention in class) are rules, similar in 
form to disciplinary rules. Students can also express a rebellious attitude 
through violations of academic rules. Furthermore, violating attendance rules 
ought to affect a student's performance because of the resultant decrease in 
exposure to instruction. Hence it seems reasonable to suppose that poor 
performance in school can be a result as well as a stimulant of misbehavior 
and delinquency. 

:n the same way, while students with low educational expectations may 
be motivated by their lack of commitment to the school system to misbehave, 
this misbehavior may intensify the low commitment and further depress the 
educational expectations of such students. Moreover, to the extent that 
educational expectations are modified by high school performance, any effect 
of misbehavior on grades would indirectly operate to reduce these 
expectations. It is clear that to make more than superficial comments on 
either the origins or impact of misbehavior, it is necessary to place 
misbehavior in both a conceptual and causal context, and then apply an 



analytic technique that, within the limits of current technology and the 
available data, . captures the richness of that context as completely as 
possible . 

The model presented in figure 3.1 emphasizes the fact that while 
misbehavior may be the phenomenon of primary interest to readers of «-his 
report, othsr student behaviors and attitudes which affect misbehavior (and 
are in turn affected by it) cannot be ignored either theoretically or in the 
escimation procedures. 

The model specifies that four student behavioral variables are jointly 
determined: misbehavior, hours of homework, high school grades, and present 
educational expectations. The mutual relations among these characteristics, 
suggested in the discussion above, and their common causal structure 
complicate the estimation process. 

There are four classes of predetermined variables in the model: (a) 
background characteristics of the student's family > which include social and 
economic status, family structure, and the involvement of the parents in 
monitoring the student's academic and non-academic life; (b) the student's 
academic potential and early educational expectations; (c) the disciplinary 
climate of the school; and (d) two facets of the academic context of the 
school, specifically the level of homework assigned in the school and the 
school's grading policy. 

The High School and Beyond data pose difficulties for the analysis 
suggested by figure 3.1. While the design of the study is longitudinal, only 
the first phase of data collection has been completed. This restriction 
creates difficulties in determining the correct causal ordering of school 
outcomes. A simultaneous equations approach was therefore judged to be the 
most appropriate approach to these data. Estimates of mod^l parameters were 
obtained through the use of two-stage least squares. 
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Figure 3.1. Proposed causal ordering of school outcomes, school context, and background characteristics. 
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This analysis was performed on the sophomore cohort* only because of 
ttye need to come as close as possible to measuring each student's academic 
pdtential and early educational expectations as they were before the student 
began high school. The only possible measure we have for academic potential 
is the test scores. They clearly reflect learning as well as ability. 
Because of this fact, as measures of ability, test scores are less 
contaminated for sophomores thin seniors. They would serve rather as 
exogenous measures of ability, for high s hool seniors, who have already spent 
three and one-half years in high school, however. Male and females were 
analyzed separately. 

3.3.1 The Misbehavior Scale \ 

The use of a single measure of misbehavior in estimating the model 
poses difficulties in view of the subtleties brought out by the delinquency 
literature in recent years. Several studies have made clear that there is a 
distinction between actions taken by a particular individual an^ the social 
meaning given to those actions. The violation of school rules or the law, the 
perception that other students see oneself as a violator of rules, and the 
labelling of the student as a disciplinary problem by the school or legal 
authorities — these are conceptually distinct events, much as they might be 
associated empirically. Another important *ssue concerns the location of the 
rule violation. Should delinquency outside of the school be distinguished 
from misbehavior within school? To the extent that the activities in the two 
spheres are motivated by different concerns, maintaining of the distinction is 
important . 

Against these concerns must be placed the limitations of the available 

4 

survey data. The High School and Beyond study includes questions on several 
aspects of misbehavior including activities, self-perception, punishment by 
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the school, and trouble with the law. The coverage of each separate topic, 
however, is thin. Furthermore, as the measures are often dichotomous, their 
use in a structural equations model presents statistical difficulties. In 
order to deal with the limitation of the High School and Beyond data, a 
general measure of trisbehavior was formed by constructing a scale from the 
following questions: whether the student cuts class "every once in a while, . 
whether he or she has been in serious trouble with the law, and whether the 
student feels that other sophomores see him or her as "very" much (as opposed 
to "somewhat" or "not at all'") a troublemaker. Of those i\ems concerned with 
misbehavior, only this subset had acceptable scaling properties. The 
relationships among these items and coefficients describing che scaling ' 
properties of these items are presented in table 3.16. These items form a 
Guttman scale with acceptable levels of reproducibility and scalability. 

3.3.2 Parameter Estimates for Effects on Misbehavior 

The labels "Family Background" and "Academic Potential and Early 
Expectations" in figure 3.1 each represent several variables. The following 
aspects of family background were included. The student's ethnicity was 
measured by dummy variables. "Hispanic" equalled "1" if the student was 
Hispanic and "0" otherwise, "black" was coded "1" if the 'student was black. 
"Father's education" was measured by three dummy variables: "Professional- 
was coded "1" if the father worked in a professional or management occupation, 
"Farm" was coded "1" if he worked in a farm occupation. The dun«v variable 
representing a white-collar job was dropped to insure identif lability . 
"Family income" was given the value of the midpoint of the interval chosen by 
the student in the High School and Beyond survey. "Father present" was coded 
"1" if either the father or a male guardian lived with the student at the time 
of the survey; "Mother present" was coded "1" if the mother or female guardian 
lived with the student at that time. 
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Table 3.16. — Correlation coefficients and measures of scalability 
for items used to create a misbehavior scale for 
sophomores: Spring 1980 



Seen as troublemaker 



Seen as 
troublemaker 



1.00 



Has been in 
serious trouble 
with the law 



0.13 



Cuts 
class 



0.12 



Has been in serious 
trouble with the 
law 



Cuts class 



0.13 
0.12 



1.00 
0.15 



0.15 
1.00 



Coefficient of Coefficient of minimum Coefficient of 

reproducability : marginal reproducibility scalability 

0.97 0.87 0.74 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 

calculated using student weights. The number of cases used 
in the calculation of each coefficient may differ slightly 
from the total number of sophomores (30,263) due to item 
nonresponse. 
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In addition Yo^^e^su res of family social status and structure, two 
measures of the parents 1 involvement in monitoring the student's academic and 
non-academic life were included as family background variables. Although some 
of the variability in these variables is probably already captured by the 
measures of social status, their inclusion follows suggestions "111-. the 
literature that aspects of family life that affect misbehavior be measured as 
directly as possible. "Parents do not know" was coded "1" if the student 
reported that his or her parents did not almost always know where he or she 
was and what he or she was doing; "Parents do not monitor" was coded "1" if 
the student indicated that neither parent kept close track of his or her 
progress in school. 

There are three measures of academic potential : scores on the 
mathematics (Math score) and vocabulary (Verbal score) tests and whether the 
sophomore was in an academic curriculum (Academic program). Sophomores in the 
High School and Beyond study were asked whether they had expected to go to 
college in each of the previous four grades. The number of years for which 
each student expected to go to college was summed and used as a measure of 
"Early educational expectations." 1 

In addition to the effects of these variables, misbehavior is 



ideally, we wanted variables that measured the academic potential and 
educational expectations of the student before he or she started high school. 
This information is unfortunately not available in the High School and Beyond 
Study. Since the sophomores had not been in high school for a long time, we 
felt that their test scores could be used as proxies for their ability before 
coming to high school. The sample sophomores were asked whether they had 
planned to go to college in each of the past four years. For sophomores these 
four years primarily refer to time before high school. Therefore, these 
responses indicate the student's early educational expectations—leaving the 
problem of accurate recall aside for the time being. As the reader can see, a 
cotDjMrable strategy would not be as successful for seniors. 

Tliis is the main reason for restricting this analysis to the sophomore cohort. 
A second reason is that the "troublemaker" item does not exist on the senior 
ques tionnai re. 
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influenced by characteristics of the school. Two aspects of the disciplinary 
climate of the school were included: The proportion of other sample sopho- 
mores in the school who indicated in the survey that they cut class was 
computed as a measure of misbehavior in the student's high school environment 
(Class-cutting—context). The percentage of sample sophomores in the school 
who said that hall passes were required in their school was used as an 
indicator of the school's involvement in controlling the movement of students 
(Perception that hall passes are required). Finally, in light of the above 
arguments predicting a relationship between grades and misbehavior, the grades 
each sophomore had earned so far in high school were included (Grades). 1 As 
students of education know, a B in one school does not necessarily have the 
same meaning as a B in another. Schools differ in their grading standards. 
In order to make meaningful comparisons an^ng high schools, we also included 
for each student the average of the transformed "Grades" variable for other 
sample sophomores in the school (Grades— context). 

Table 3.17 presents the means and standard deviations for each of the 
variables in the model and the correlations between each of them and the 
misbehavior scale. The parameter estimates for the model for sophomore males 
is presented in table 3.18 The results support the following conclusions. 

First, the disciplinary climate of the school as reflected in the 
bahavior of classmates has a powerful influence on a student's misbehavior: 
the effect of "Class-cutting— context" is the single largest in the model. An 
increase of one standard deviation (about 18 percentage points) in the 
proportion of sophomores who cut class is associated with an increase of about 
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"Mostly A's" was set equal to 3.29, "about half A ! s and half B ! s" was 
set equal to 1.53, and so forth, down to "mostly D's," which was given the 
value -5.50. This transformation of the ordinal "Grades" score incorporates 
suggestions for such transformations made by Mosteller and Tukey (1978). 
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Table 3. 17, --Means, standard deviations, and correlations with a misbehavior scale for variables in a model relating misbehavior, 
hours of homework, high school grades, and present educational expectations to selected student family background 
and school characteristics for sophomores, by sex: Spring 1980 



Concept in 
the model 


Status in 
the model 


Variable 


Sex 


Hale 


Female 


Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


Correlation 

with 
misbehavior 

scale 


Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


Correlation 

with 
misbehavior 

scale 


Family background 


Predetermined 


Ethnicity: 










0.2 


0.036 






0.097 


0.30 


0.045 


0.092 








0. 1 4 


0.34 


0.014 


A 1 £ 

0. 15 


0. 35 


A A 1 C 

-U.U1 5 








12.83 


2.13 


-U. UJm 


1 9 Aft 


£ • 1 J 


— U. UU7J 






Father's occupation: 












-0.012 








0.20 


0.40 


r0.021 


0.18 


0.39 








0.38 


0.49 


0.0036 


'0.37 


0.48 


-0.021 








0.039 


0.19 


-0.019 


0.034 


0.18 


-0.040 








21805. 


11671. 


0.00036 


19849. 


10785. 


0.045 








0.82 


0.38 


-0.068 


0.80 


0.40 


-0.049 








0.93 


0.26 


-0.081 


0.94 


0.24 


-0.045 








0.23 


0.42 


0.23 


0.14 


0.34 


0.21 






Parents do not monitor .... 


0.091 


0.29 


0.12 


0.10 


0.30 


0.1O 



Disciplinary climate 
of the school 



Level of assigned 
homework in the school 

Grading policy of 
the school 

Academic potential and 
early expectations 



Predetermined Percent who think hall 

passes are required 0.76 

Class-cutting— context .... 0.31 

Predetermined Homework — context 3.93 

Predetermined Grades — context -0*045 

Predetermined Math scores 9.62 

Verbal score 3.70 

Early educational 

expectation 1 .65 

Academic program 0.30 



0.27 
0.18 

1.22 



0.55 



4.17 
1.91 

1.67 
0.46 



-0.0010 
0.21 

-0.049 



-0.083 



-0.17 
-0.13 

-0.13 
-0.15 



0.76 
0.30 

3.98 



-0.048 



9.23 
3.70 

1.86 
0.34 



0.27 
0.18 

1,24 



0,56 



3.94 
1.91 

1.67 
0.47 



-0.027 
0.27 

-0.026 



-0.051 



-0.11 
-0.071 

-0.099 
-0.12 



ON 

I 



Present educational Jointly Present educational 
expectations determined expectations 14.41 2.27 -0.20 14.55 2.25 

Homework time Jointly Hours of homework 3.56 3.14 -0.20 4.30 3.24 

determined 

High school grades Jointly Grades -0.28 1.78 -0.093 0.14 1.74 

determined 

Misbehavior Jointly Misbehavior scale 0.44 * 0.65 1.00 0.33 0.54 

determined 

NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. The number of cases used in the calculations 

slightly from the total number of sophomore males (13,459) and sophomore fenales (14,634) due to item nonrcsponse. 
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-0.14 
-0.20 

-0.25 

1.00 



may differ 



11)0 



I'nble 3.18. —Parameter estimates for a model relating misbehavior, hours of homework, 
high school grades, and present educational expectations to student 
family background and school characteristic;], for sophomore males: 
Spring 1980 1/ 





Dependent variable 


Independent variables 


Misbehavior 


scale 


Hours of homework 


Grades 


Pfesent educational 












expectations 




Coefficient 


t- va liie 


Coefficient 


t- value 


Coefficient 


t-valiie 


Coefficient 


_ c ~ value 




0.301 


3.8 


-1.47 


-5.4 


-1. 18 


-8.7 


11.33 


87.5 


Fthn i ei tv • 


















tlf Mnnnl e* 


0.006 


0.3 


n in 
0. c\J 


1 .3 


0.033 


0.6 


0.29 


6.0 


HI inlr 


-0.080 


- 4.5 


0.51 


5.5 


0.099 


1.9 


0.47 


10.5 




0.006 


2.1 


0. 10 


7.2 


-0.022 


-2.0 


0.17 


19.8 


Father's occupations 


















Pro fpR<t1 nnnl 


0,015 


1.1 


0.023 


0.3 


0.049 


l.i 


0.11 


2.6 




-0.008 


- 0.7 


0.064 


1 . 1 


0.020 


0.6 


-0.056 


- 1.6 


Fl r-m 


-0.035 


- 1.3 


0. 23 


1 .5 


0.101 


1.2 


-0.51 


- 6.8 




0.000003 


6.4 


0.0000046 


1 . 5 


-0.000004 


-2.1 


0.000014 


9.5 


Ytnttlrfbf" n r n ii An ^* 


-0.043 


- 3.7 


— * 21 


* 


* 


* 


-0.028 


- 0.7 


Vi a * ■■ r\ r £\ o 4k r\ t~ 


-0.107 


- 5.4 


* 


* 


* 




0.017 


0.3 


m- s\ *y t~ m i\ /*\ wy K\ f~ vrtAii 


0.264 


16.7 


-0. 84 


-4 .0 


* 


* 


* 


* 




0.146 


7.1 


-0.57 


-4.0 


* 


* 


-0.036 


- 0.6 


Percent who think hall passes arc required ... 


-0.001 


- 0.1 


* 


— * 


* 


* 


* 


* 




0.708 


24.1 


-0.11 


-0.2 


0.205 


1.3 


0.80 


5.7 




* 


* 


0.55 


25.9 


-0.475 


-15.9 


* 


* 




0.028 


1.6 


* 


* 


0.727 


23.0 


-0.17 


- 4.9 




-0.008 


- 2.4 


0.075 


5.5 


0.097 


18.2 


—* 


* 




-0.009 


- 2.2 


0.013 


0.7 


0.095 


9.4 


* 


* 




-0.016 


- 3.4 


0.22 


9.3 


* 


— * 


0.35 


31.6 




-0.067 


4.2 


0.94 


10.7 


* 


— * 


0.55 


14.4 




-0.055 


- 2.3 


* 


— * 


* 




0.56 


16.2 




* 


* 


A 


— * 


0.522 


12.5 


* 






* 


* 


0.40 


0.6 


-0.181 


- 1.0 


-0.64 


- 4.2 


R 2 


.14 




.19 




.24 




.44 





NOTE: Variables arc defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. The number of ensen used in the calculations 
differs slightly from the total number of sophomore males (13,45*0 due to item nonrenponse. T-valuea have been corrected for Item 
nonrespor,.e as described in the technical note to chapter 1. 

If Estimates were obtained using two stage least squares. 

21 An asterisk (*) Indicates a variable omitted from a given equation due to Its status in the causal model presented in figure 3.1. 
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one-fifth of a standard deviation on the misbehavior scale. 

Second, both involvement in an academic curriculum and consistently 
high early educational expectations are associated with a lower misbehavior 
score. Scores on the math test and the verbal test are more weakly associated 
with misbehavior, the better scores implying better conduct. Good grades in 
high school also reduce misbehavior. But, after other factors in the model 
are controlled, the effect of grades on misbehavior is not as strong as the 
tabular analysis of table 3.3 suggested.* 

Third, the involvement of parents in monitoring their children's 
behavior, even when crudely measured, is a powerful predictor of misbehavior, 
much more so than the socioeconomic position of the family. Sophomore males 
who say their parents often don't know their whereabouts will have scores .26 
(.AO standard deviations) higher on the misbehavior scale, while those who say 
their parents don't monitor their schoolwork will have scores on the average 
•15 (.23 standard deviations) higher. Together, then, these two vaciables can 
cause a change of almost one half a point (.77 standard deviations) on the 
misbehavior scale. Column 1 of table 3.18 shows that, when other factors are 
controlled for, males from higher income families clearly are more likely than 
those from lower income families to misbehave. The effect is modest, however. 



*Test scores should obviously have an effect on high school grades* 
The role of test scores in affecting the other three outcomes in the model, 
namely misbehavior, homework, and educational expectations, is less clear. 
Students, after all, are aware of their potential for achievement primarily 
through earlier success in attaining good grades. Furthermore, early 
performance would seem to be a much better measure of a student's academic 
commitment than present test scores. By this reasoning, test scores should 
not directly affect misbehavior, homework, or present educational 
expectations, however strong their indirect effects. A contrary argument is 
that test scores are needed in the model as surrogates for early grades, which 
we have no direct measure for. We estimated the model first assuming that 
test scores affect only grades, and then assuming that test scores also affect 
misbehavior. The omission of test scores results in estimating a large effect 
of high school grades on misbehavior, as might be expected. With test scores 
removed, a change from an A to a C average implies a one third point (.55 
q standard deviation) increase on the misbehavior scale. 
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A rise in income of $10,000 implies only a .03 rise (.05 standard deviations) 
on the misbehavior scale. The occupation of the student's father is not sign- 
ificantly related to misbehavior. The education of the student's father is 
slightly more important than his occupational status, but its effect is still 
very small and not significant. 

The presence or absence of parents is more important. A sophomore 
male whose mother is present has a predicted misbehavior value that is .11 
lower (.17 standard deviations) than that of a sophomore whose mother doesn't 
live with him. The effect of the presence of the father is smaller, but also 
statistically significant. Finally, the reader can note that, in contrast to 
the results of table 3.12, when other factors are controlled for, Hispanic 
males have the same level of misbehavior as White males, and Black males have 
somewhat lower levels of misbehavior than males in the two other groups. 

3.3.3 Parameter Estimates for Effects on Hours of Homework 

We hypothesized that misbehavior could influence academic performance 
in high school as measured by grades in two ways: directly, and indirectly by 
affecting the student's willingness to do homework, measured as the number of 
hours the student said he or she spends on homework a week. The equation pre- 
dicting the number of hours per week spent on homework includes the family 
social status variables. Since misbehavior in a school where rule-breaking is 
rare can have a different meaning from misbehavior in a school where rule- 
breaking is common, the variable "Class-cutting— context" was also included. 
One of the most important determinants of the amount of homework done by a 
student would obviously be the amount assigned. Since this information was 
not available we used as a proxy the average amount of homework done by other 
sample sophomores in each school (Homework — context). 

The second column of table 3.18 shows that the most important in- 
fluence on the time a student spends doing homework is the average amount of 
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homework done in the school, as might be expected. Early educational expecta- 
tions and placement in an academic track have strong effects on the amount of 
homework done, as do measures of family background such as father's education, 
family income, and parental monitoring of the student's progress in school. 



directly entered into the homework equation was not easy to determine. It 
could be argued that the monitoring of school performance is more directly 
tied to the amount of homework done, while the monitoring of out-of-school 
activity is iu>re directly tied to the question of delinquency outside the 
school. An argument for the inclusion of this item would be that parental 
neglect, as evidenced by the students 1 reporting that parents often did not 
know how they spent time outside of school, could have a direct effect on 
schoolwork. An adolescent might respond to this neglect by rebelling against 
parental academic expectations, without actually engaging in conduct that 
could bring on punishment from authority figures outside the home. Further- 
more, if parents do not monitor a student's activities outside of school, they 
are less likely to be able to influence the amount of homework done in that 
time. With this variable out of the equation, the misbehavior scale has a 
significant effect on homework in the expected direction. With "Parents do 
not know" included, as in table 3.18, the direct effect of misbehavior is 
unimportant . 

3.3.4 Parameter Estimates for Effects on Grades 

In addition to measures of family social and economic status and the 
test scores > the misbehavior scale was included in order to test two hypo- 
theses-: first, students whose negative orientation to high school results in 
misbehavior might be motiviated to get lower grades than they otherwise would: 
second, students who miss class, a misbehavior included in the misbehavior 



Whether parental knowledge of the student's whereabouts should be 
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scale, might be handicapped in their effort to get good grades. "Hours of 
homework" was included because of its obvious relation to grades, and "Home- 
work — context" was included because the advantage that doing homework gives a 
student compared with classmates ought to depend in part on how much more 
homework he or she does than others. The average grades (Grades — context) of 
other sophomores in the school were included in order to control for the 
differences between schools in grading scales. The remaining variables were 
omitted under the assumption that they affect grades throush misbehavior and 
the amount of homework done, and because of the need to identify the model. 

The results of the estimation are shown in column 3 of table 3.18. 
They reveal that, while the effect of misbehavior on grades is in the expected 
direction, it is far from statistically significant. Evidently, conduct in 
school has relatively little effect on academic performance as measured by 
grades by the time a student has reached high school. These results do not 
reduce the likelihood that students who have been consistently rebellious over 
the course of their academic careers may get lower grades in high school than 
they would have obtained otherwise. In the present model, the effect of early 
misbehavior would be transmitted through lowered test scores.* 
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Results from simultaneous equations systems are always sensitive to 
the specifications used. Thus, if one were to postulate that the amount of 
homework a student does should affect grades, but that the amount done by 
other students does not matter, then one would have obtained a significant 
effect of misbehavior on grades. ^This specification is implausible, 
however. The omission of average homework, the proxy foe the amount of 
homework assigned, could be justified jjnly if the amount of homework a student 
does relative to the amount assigned is unimportant to the determination of 
grades, which is hard to believe. Furthermore, an estimation using this 
specification produces the implausible result that time spent on homework has 
no effect on high school grades. 
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3.3.5. Parameter Estimates for Effects on Educational Expectations 

Finally, we analyzed the relationship between misbehavior and 
sophomore educational expectations at the time of the High School and Beyond 
survey. The background variables measuring family social and economic status 
and family structure were included in the model, along with the variables 
indicating whether the student was in an academic program, and the strength of 
his early educational expectations. We also included the measure of the 
individual's misbehavior and the percentage of sophomores in the school who <$> 
cut class, as well as the student's grades and the average grades of sample 
sophomores in the school* 

The results of the analysis in table 3.18 show that a male student's 
early educational expectations ar°. the raost powerful predictor of his present 
educational expectations, and that grades In high school, placement in an 
academic program, and father's education are also very significant. The 
results also show that the effect of misbehavior on educational expectations 
is significant. An increase of one point on the misbehavior scale implies a 
decrease of two-thirds of a year in educational aspirations.* 



*The reasons for the omission of test scores and "Parents do not know" 
are both theoretical and practical. As noted above, students do not know the 
results of their test scores. They should respond to the measures of academic 
achievement that they do know about, grades being the principal, example. The 
lack of parental concern suggested by "Parents do not know" is arguably 
captured somewhat by the inclusion of the misbehavior scale. We did, however, 
experiment with specifications that included the test scores and "Parents do 
not know." The inclusion of both test scores and grades similtaneously left 
the value of the misbehavior coefficient almost unchanged, but virtually 
eliminated the effect of grades on present educational expectations. However, 
the implications of this specification are implausible; eliminating test 
scores scores from the model, while retaining "Parents do not know" produced 
an even more negative coefficient for the misbehavior scale, but implied that 
children of parents who don't keep track of their out-of-school whereabouts 
have higher educational expectations than their classmates, which also is 
implausible. Furthermore, the inclusion of too many variables in our models 
produces raulti-collinarity problems. 
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In summary, the findings for sophomore males show that the inv< "vement 
of parents in monitoring children's activities, academic potential and early 
educational expectations, and the academic and disciplinary context of the 
school are highly significant determinants of misbehavior. Family socio- 
economic status has only a minor effect* The effect of grades on misbehavior 
is statistically significant but modest. Misbehavior, as measured here, has 
little direct effect on the amount of homework done or on high school grades. 
Misbehavior relative to one's peers appears to depress present educational 
expectations significantly. 

3.3.6 Estimation of the Model for Sophomore Females 

This analysis was repeated for sophomore females. The results of the 
estimation are shown in table 3.19, The overall pattern of coefficients is 
similar for males and females. Turning first to the misbehavior equation, the 
reader can s-e that, once again, the school environment of the adolescent, 
measured by "Class-cutting — context" is a strong predictor of misbehavior. 
High school grades have a stonger effect on misbehavior for high school 
females than for males, while the effects of test scores, educational 
expectations and participation in an academic program on misbehavior are 
weaker than for males. The presence of parents is less important for the 
females than for the males, while parental monitoring of schoolwork and out- 
of-school activities is again of great importance in predicting level of 
misbehavior. Sophomore females from high-income families are, like their male 
classmates, more likely to misbehave than sophomore females from lower income 
families, and the effect is somewhat larger for females than for males. Other 
measures of the socioeconomic status of the family are unimportant. The fe- 
males are also similar to the ..males in that Black sophomores ha'£ somewhat 
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Table 3.19 . —Parameter estimates for a model relating misbehavior, hours of homework, high school grades, and present 
educational expectations to student family background and school characteristics, for 
sophomore females: Spring 1980 1/ 



Dependent variable 



Independent variables 


Misbehavior 


scale 


Hours of 


homework 


Grades 


Present educational 
expectations 




Coefficient 


t-value 


Coefficient 


t-valife 


Coefficient 


t-vaiuQ, 


Coefficient 


t-value 




o.o: 


0.6 


0.32 


1.5 


-1.63 


-15.8 


11.22 


92.5 


Ethnicity: 




















-0.02 


-1.2 


-0.047 


-0.6 


-0.03 


-0.7' 


0.39 


7.9 




-0.07 


-5.4 


0.12 


1.0 


0.12 


3.1 


0.82 


18.6 




0.0006 


0.3 


0.0084 


0.6 


0.02 


2.6 


0.15 


18.9 


Father's occupation: 




















-0.005 


-0.4 


0.11 


1.5 


0.08 


2.0 


0.016 


0.4 




-0.013 


-1.3 


0.10 


1.5 


0.102 


3.4 


0.0086 


0.3 




-0.05 


-2.2 


0.17 


1.0 


0.25 


3.5 


-0.16 


-2.1 




0.000004 


9.1 


0.0000034 


0.7 


-4.78 E-07 


-0.3 


0.000014 


9.0 




-0.02 


-1.9 


~* 2/ 


* 


* 


* 


-0.03 


-0.8 




-0.04 


-2.2 


* 


— * 


* 


* 


0.012 


0.2 




0.24 


17,6 


-0.58 


-1.6 


* 


* 


* 


* 




0.09 


6.3 


-0.61 


-4,0 


it 


* 


-0.14 


-2.7 


Percent who think hall passes are required 


-0.018 


-1.2 


* 


* 


it 


* 


* 


* 




0.78 


34.8 


0.60 


0.6 


0.26 


1.6 


0.35 


2.3 




* 


* 


0.56 


18.6 


-0.40 


-17.1 


* 


— * 




0.06 


5.2 


* 


* 


0.63 


75.5 


-0.12 


-4,1 




0.005 


1.5 


0.10 


7.7 


0.11 


22.3 


* 


* 




0.006 


2.0 


0.0069 


0.4 


0.12 


14.2 


— * 


— * 




-0.005 


-1.5 


0.24 


9.6 


a 


* 


0.40 


38.3 




-0.052 


-4.9 


0.85 


7.2 


it 


* 


0.66 


19.0 




-0.086 


-4.7 


* 


— * 


* 


* 


0.045 


18.0 




* 


* 


* 


* 


0.039 


12.9 


* 


* 




* 


* 


-0.73 


-0.6 


-0.36 


-2.0 


-0.46 


-2.8 



R 2 .15 _ .30 .40 

NOTE: Variables arc defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. The number of cases uC*d in the 

calculations differs slightly ir^m the total number of sophomore females (14,634) due to item r ^response. T-valucs have been 
corrected for item nonresponse desOiMbed in the technical note to chapter 1. 

It Estimates were obtained using two stage least squc^es. 

2/ An asterisk (*) indicates a variable omitted from a given equation due to its status in the causal model presented in figure 3.1. 
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lower levels of misbehavior than Whites and Hispanics, while the scores of the 
latter two groups are about the same. 

Although the estimates of coefficients for the homework equation 
differ somewhat in detail from those of the males, the essential findings are 
the same. The most important predictors of hours spent doing homework are the 
average amount of homevork assigned, involvement in an academic program, and 
early expectations for college. The effecc of misbehavior on the amount of 
time spent on homework is insignificant. 

The effect of misbehavior on high school grades is slightly larger for 
females than it is for males, and in a direction consistent with the above 
arguments. While the scales on which misbehavior and high school grades are 
measured differ, the results suggest that the direct effect of grades on 
misbehavior in high school is greater than the direct effect of misbehavior on 
grades for both males and females (although of these, only the effect of 
grades on misbehavior for females is statistically significant). The results 
also show that, as foe males, test scores and time spent on homework are the 
most important determinants of grsdes for sophomore females. 

Finally, column 4 of table 3.19 shows that the determination of 
present educational expectat ions is very similar for both sexes : again, 
misbehavior reduces educational expectations. The size of the reduction in 
expectations associated with an increase of a point on the misbehavior scale 
is about one-half of a year for females, which is slightly smaller than the 
reduction for males. The most important effects on present educational 
expectations are the same for females as for males, namely, early educational 
expectations, grades, and the education of the father. Black female sopho- 
mores have present educational expectations nearly a year higher than those of 
the other ethnic groups in the female sample. 

° / ? 
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3. A Conclusion 

The results of this chapter make it clear that while misbehavior 
varies with the socioeconomic status of the family, the relationship is not 
particularly strong. We have found some evidence that students from the 
lowest and the highest income families are more likely to get in trouble than 
are students from middle-income families. Within the group of lowest ncome 
students, those who get good grades in school appear to be motivated to 
misbehave. Even though these students misbehave less than poor students who 
get lower grades, the reduction associated with academic success is not as 
great as it is for high-income students. Low-income students with well- 
educated fathers also apparently have a somewhat stronger motivation to 
misbehave. Thtir rates of class-cutting are much higher than those of 
similarly disadvantaged children whose fathers have educations more in line 
with their income. 

The socioeconomic position of the family is not the most important 
family influence on misbehavior. The presence of both parents in the home has 
a stronger inhibiting effect on misbehavior. More important still is whether 
the parents keep track of their child f s activities, both in and out of school. 

The tabular analysis shows that there is a very powerful bivariate 
relationship between academic performance (Grades) and several forms of 
misbehavior. More detailed causal analysis suggests that the association is 
apparently not formed in high school, however; rather, it is established 
earlier in the life course. While academic performance in high school 
apparently has some direct effect on misbehavior, this effect is much smaller 
than one might expect from a tabular analysis. Furthermore, the negative 
orientation to school evidenced by misbehavior in high school has at most a 
minor direct effect on academic performance. Present educational expectations 
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appear to form much later in the educational career than does a student's 
academic potential, and expectations ace affected more strongly by mis- 
behavior. Sophomores who misbehave tend to form lower educational expecta- 
tions than whose behavior conforms to the demands of authorities. This 
relationship persists even when the level of the student's prior academic 
expectations and academic performance so far in school (Grades) are 
controlled* 

Finally, the results support the hypothesis that the school's academic 
and disciplinary environment is an important determinant of the misbehavior of 
its students. Even when many social and economic characteristics of the 
family and academic performance are controlled, students in schools where 
class-cutting is widespread tend to misbehave more than students in schools 
where it is not- Whether the school environment can be influenced by school 
policies is at this point an unanswered question. In the next chapter, the 
relationship between the characteristics of a school and the conduct of its 
students will be examined in more detail* 



^ CHAPTER A 
STUDENT MISBEHAVIOR AND SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 

High schools differ in levels of student body misbehavior. 
Furthermore, one of the conclusions presented in chapter 3 suggests that the 
high school environment influences the behavior of its students. The current 
chapter will investigate the variation in student misbehavior by important 
characteristics of high schools. 

As noted in chapter 2, the High School and Beyond study includes 
several different types of measures of the climate of a high school: reports 
by students of their own behavior, reports by students of the behavior of 
others in the school, and reports by school administrators about how much of a 
problem several forms of misbehavior are in the school. All three types of 
measure are used in this chapter because each provides different information. 

This chapter will treat the following topics: 

The first section discusses the implications of the choice of a unit 
of analysis for exploring the relationship between school 
characteristics and student misbehavior. 

The second section presents student self-reports of misbehavior by 
school characteristics, using the student as the unit of analysis. 
Three of the activities to be discussed in this section — absenteeism, 
tardiness, and class-cutting — pertain directly to school functioning 
and are normally grounds for disciplinary action by the school. A 
fourth misbehavior, refusal to do assigned homework is a form of 
academic misbehavior, but one still governed by school rules and one 
with potentially serious consequences. Whether or not the student has 
been in serious trouble with the law does not specifically refer to 
misbehavior at school, but is associated with school conduct. 
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Section three continues the examination of self-reports of misbe- 
havior, but at the school level: student self-reports are aggregated 
to characterize the sophomore and senior student bodies of the sampled 
schools, and the independent effects of school and student body 
characteristics on school-level measures of student misbehavior are 
examined . 

The perceptions of sophomores and school administrators of the level 
of student misbehavior in the high school are compared in section 
four. 

Section five discusses the effects of school structure on sophomore's 
perceptions of school problems. 

Section six examines the accuracy of student perceptions of school 
problems • 

4.1 Choosing the Unit of Analysis for Studying the Relationship 
Between School and Student Characteristics 

Student reports about their perceptions of school and about their own 

\ 

behavior can be used to analyze the relationship between student behavior and 
school characteristics in two different ways. First, the school may be taken 
as the unit of analysis. In this case, student reports are aggregated to 
characterize the student body of a school. These aggregated reports can be 
thought of as constituting "school scores." The number of cases in the 
analysis is the number of schools, and each school will have a set of student 
body variables which have been aggregated from students' reports. Second, the 
student may be taken as the unit of analysis. In this instance, the number of 
cases in the analysis is the number of students, and all students from a given 
school have the same value for a school characteristic variable. 

ERIC Jj 6 
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Th e existence of a choice of levels of analysis creates special 
problems of interpretation. Suppose for instance that one wished to charac- 
terize the level of absenteeism in a particular school. The obvious measure 
of this concept at the school level is, of course, the average level of absen- 
teeism in the school. To compare two schools, one would compare their average 
levels of absenteeism. But if one wants to compare groups of schools, where 
the grouping variable is some meaningful school characteristic, complications 
arise. Suppose one wished to characterize the level of absenteeism at a Type 
A school, where Type k is some meaningful characteristic. If students in one 
Type A school are absent an average of 5 days, and in another 3 days, one 
might say that in the average Type A school students were absent an average of 
4 days. Unless the two schools were of the same size, however, it would not 
be true that the average student in the two Type A schools was absent 4 
days. If the first school had 1,000 students and the second 100, then 
students in the two Type A schools would be absent an average of 4.8, not 4 
days. 

The different result reflects the use of a different unit. In the 
first case, both schools are given equal weight, so the behavior of students 
in the smaller school is given greater weight. In the second case, the group- 
ing of students into schools is ignored in the calculation. All students are 
•weighted equally so that the result gives predominance to the behavior of 
students in the larger schools. 

Since the two methods would give identical results if schools all had 
the same number of students, the size of the difference in the results given 
by the two methods depends on the size of the association between school size 
and the student behavior being examined . If Type A schools had less misbe- 
havior at comparable sizes than Type B schools, but Type A schools tended to 
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be smaller, and small schools had less misbehavior (on a per student basis) 
than large schools, then a display of average school misbehavior would over- 
state the difference between Type A and Type B schools. 

The choice of a unit of analysis also affects the form that measures, 
particularly those to be used as dependent variables, can take. In the High 
School and Beyond study many of the measures of student behavior at the stu- 
dent level were dichotomous or at best, three-point scales. The use of such 
measures as dependent variables poses statistical problems which, though 
solvable, are time-consuming and expensive. However, when student reports are 
aggregated at the school level, it is possible to obtain continuous variables, 
such as the percent of the student sample who do not do assigned homework. 
Furthermore, statements about the amount of misbehavior in a school naturally 
take the school, rather than the individual, as the unit of analysis. While 
student-level measures could be analyzed, the analysis of school-level mea- 
sures are more interpretable . In the present analysis, the multivariate 
analyses were conducted at the school level. 

A final issue raised in choosing a unit of analysis is whether some of 
the descriptions often applied to schools more correctly apply to their stu- 
dents. For example, we use the phrase "urban high school," but the observa- 
tion that urban schools have more (or less) disorder than suburban schools may 
more properly be rephrased to read that urban high school students have worse 
(or better) conduct while in school than suburban high school students. 
Strictly speaking, our information about communities in the High School and 
Beyond data applies to the schools rather than the students * The "Type of 
community" variable re f ers to the location of the school, not the type of 
community in which the student lives. The same is true for geographic region, 
though here the issue is obviously less important. 
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In some cases, a strong argument might be made foe treating such 
variables as attributes of the school . If, for example, differences between 
urban and suburban schools can be explained in terms of differences In school 
characteristics or policy resulting from differences in the structure of urban 
and suburban school systems, the stock of available teachers, or the lack of 
« available resources, then the type of community might fittingly be considered 
a school-level indicator of important school differences. If, however, dif- 
ferences between urban and suburban schools result from differences in peer- 
group cultures, the values of the communities, or other factors affecting the 
behavior of the students, then any differences in misbehavior between schools 
in different types of communities must be explained at least in part in terms 
of the characteristics of their students. In actuality, variables such as 
"Type of community" are indicators of both school and student character- 
istics. Ambiguity in interpreting such variables arises from an incomplete 
understanding about how they might be related t;o school disorder. 

4 .2 The Distribution of Self-Reported Misbehavior by 

High School Characteristics : Student-Level. Analysis 

4.2.1 Type of Community 

A commonplace notion is that levels of misbehavior are greatest in 

city schools (see, for example, NIE, 1977). In order to investigate this 

question, we classified schools into three groups. A school is considered 

"urban" if it is located in a central city of a Standard Metropolitan 

Statistical Area (SMSA), "suburban" if it is in an SMSA but outside the 

central city, and "rural" if it is outside an SMSA. The results provide only 

mixed support for the above generalization. 

Urban schools sometimes have higher rates than suburban or rural 
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Table 4.1. — Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by 
sophomores, by type of community: 
Spring 1980 



Type of misbehavior 


Type of community 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 




6 r 776 


14,872 


8,595 




(5. 02 ^ 


(4.33) 


2. 69 
(3.96) 




3.16 
(4.82) 


2.60 
(4.33) 


1.80 
(3.52) 




36.76 


31.00 


23.57 


Doesn't do assigned homework 


4.31 


4.37 


4.86 


Has been in trouble with the 


5.00 


5.30 


5.73 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 
calculated us'lng student weights. 



1/ Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 4.2. — Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by 



seniors, by type of community: Spring 1980 


Type of misbehavior 


Type of community 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 



Sample size 6,572 



13,710 



8,205 



Days 




3.52 y 

(4.76) 1 ' 


3.52 
(4.56) 


3.29 
(4.31) 


Days 




3.61 

(5.40) 


3.66 
(5.40) 


2.51 
(4.40) 


Cuts 




45.56 


47.68 


38.62 



Doesn't do assigned homework 
(percent) 



Has been in trouble with the 
law (percent) 



3.48 



3.96 



3.76 



4.02 



4.94 



3.97 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 
calculated using student weights. 



1/ Standard deviations are in parentheses, 
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schools on the five measures of misbehavior and sometimes they do not. Table 
4.1 shows that urban schools have the worst-behaved sophomores with regard to 
the three activities that pertain to attendance In class: urban sophomores 
are more likely to be absent, to be tardy, and to cut class than are suburban 
and rural students. (Rural schools have sophomores with. the best attendance 
records. Suburban schools fall in the middle.) But of the three groups, 
urban students are least likely to report that they refuse to do homework, and 
they are least likely to have been in trouble with the law. Comparing rates 
of misbehavior by type of community among seniors, however, gives very 
different results. Of the three groups, suburban seniors show the highest 
rates of misbehavior on four of the five measures, including absenteeism, 
tardiness, and class-cutting; rural seniors are still the most likely to 
report that they don't do assigned homework; urban seniors are generally more 
similar to suburban than to rural seniors. 

Two differences between the sophomore and senior cohorts are 
especially salient for the present discussion. Obviously, seniors are 
generally more mature. In addition, the senior class lacks the many students 
who have dropped 6ut before their final year in high school. The explanation 
for the difference in rates of misbehavior between the two cohorts does not 
affect the conclusions to be drawn from tables 4.1 and 4.2, however. Taking 
the cohorts together, we find that the attendance of urban students is about 
the same as that of suburban students. Rural students have the best atten- 
dance records, but they are least likely to do assigned homework. Urban 
students, finally, are least likely to report that they have been in serious 
trouble with the law. 
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4.2.2 Type of School 

We next cmst rue ted comparisons of student self-cepo rts according to 
whether the students attended public, Catholic, or non-Catholic private 
schools. Table 4. J shows that public school sophomores have poorer attendance 
records than private school sophomores. Public school sophomores have the 
highest rates of absenteeism, class-cutting , and refusal to do homework. 
Catholic school sophomore students have by far the lowest level of misbehavior 
on all five measures. Other private school sophomores have rates of absen- 
teeism, class-cutting, and refusal to do homework that. fall between Catholic 
and public levels, but their rates of tardiness and trouble with the law are 
higher than the comparable rates for public sophomores. The ordering of 
'srrntor misbehavior rates by cype of school, based on table 4.4, is very 
similar. However, senior rates of refusing to do homework for public and 
other private schools are much more similar than were sophomore rates. This 
is also true of the percentage of seniors who have been in serious trouble 
with the law. 

4.2.3 Geographic Region 

Tables 4.5 and 4.6 show that students going to school in different 
geographic regions of the United States in some cases have very different 
rates of misbehavior. In general, sophomores in the western part of the 
United States are most likely to miss class time. Sophomores from Mountain 
and Pacific states, the most likely to report that they cut class, also have 
the highest rates of absenteeism and tardiness. Mountain state sophomores are 
most likely to have reported that they have had serious trouble with the law, 
but Pacific, West South Central, and South Atlantic sophomores are also higher 
than average on this form of misbehavior.' At the other extretrs, East South 
Central sophomores have the best attendance records, followed by those in the 
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Table 4.3. — Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by 
sophomores, by type of school: Spring 1980 





Type of school 


Type, of misbehavior 


Public 


Catholic 


Otherl/ 
private 





26,461 




JO J 




3.04 9/ 
(4.50P 7 


1.53 
(2.60) 


2.46 
(3.98) 


Days late (mean) 


2.50 
(4.26) 


1.90 
(3.70) 


3.11 
(4.90) 




31.35 


11.32 


29.16 


Doejn't do assigned homework 


4.75 


2.30 


2.34 






Has been in trouble with the 


5.42 


3.68 


7.40 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 
calculated using student weights. 

1/ Because of the small school sample size, the heterogeneity of the schools 
and the high nonresponse rate for schools in this sector, the estimates 
for other private schools are not nearly as accurate or as interpretable 
as those for public or Catholic schools. 

2/ Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 4.4r~Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by 
seniors, by type of school: Spring 1980 





Type of school - 


Type of misbehavior 


Public 


Catholic 


Otherl/ 
private 




24,911 


2,697 


880 




3.57 2/ 
(4.61)- 


2.13 
(3.22) 


2.88 
(4.22) 




3.31 
(5.15) 


2.73 
(4.63) 


4.02 
(5.63) 




46.11 


25.71 


39.54 


Doesn't do assigned homework 
Has been in trouble with the 


4.21 
4.10 


2.38 
2.52 


3.97 
4.14 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 
calculated using student weights. 

1/ Because of the small school sample size, the heterogeneity of the 
~~ schools, and the high nonresponse rate for schools in this sector, 
the estimates for other private schools are not nearly as accurate 
or as interpretable as those for public or Catholic schools. 

2/ Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 4.5. — Rates of selected types of misbehavior repo'rted by sophomores, by region: Spring 1980 





Region 




Type of misbehavior 


New 
England 


Middle 
Atlantic 


South 
Atlantic 


East 
South 
Central 


Weat 

South 
Central 


Eaat 

North 
Central 


Weat 

North 
Central 


Mountain 


Pacific 




1,514 


4,774 


4,678 


1,637 


3,458 


6,201 


2,465 


1,588 


3,962 




2.83^ 
(4.36) 


3.01 
(4.40) 


2.75 
(4.02) 


2.47 
(3.75) 


2.83 
(4.30) 


2.79 
(4.40) 


2.53 
(3.87) 


4.05 
(5.19) 


3.52 
(5.07) 




2.73 
(4.59) 


2.61 
(4.46) 


2.25 
(3.67) 


1.71 
(3.11) 


1.99 
(3.69) 


2.24 
(4.07) 


1.88 
(3.65) 


3.68 
(5.36) 


3.70 
(5.33) 




30.80 


32.27 


26.26 


21.77 


24.57 


29.11 


24.24 


45.39 


38.63 


Doesn't do assigned homework 


4.73 


4.63 


4.06 


4.30 


6.58 


3.62 


4.97 


5.13 


4.75 


Haa been in serious trouble with 


5.24 


4.85 


5.67 


4.77 


5.06 


5.29 


5.76 


6.27 


5.77 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entriea were calculated using atudent weights. 



1/ Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 4.6. —Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by seniors, by region: Spring 1980 





Region 






Type of misbehavior 


New 
England 


Middle 
Atlantic 


South 
Atlantic 


East 

South 
Central 


West 
South 
Central 


East 
North 
Central 


West 
North 
Central 


Mountain 


Pac if ic 




1,389 


4,346 


4,527 


1,598 


3,263 


5,822 


2,358 


1,497 


3,688 




3.21 

(4.16)1' 


3.39 
(4.43) 


3.20 
(4.05) 


3.00 
(4.25) 


3.25 
(4.59) 


3.28 
(4.60) 


3.26 
(4.16) 


4.54 
(5.02) 


4.19 
(5.01) 




3.50 
(5.20) 


3.21 
(5.07) 


2.96 
(4.60) 


2.72 
(4.53) 


2.79 
(4.69) 


2.86 
(4.93) 


2.81 
(4.61) 


4.73 
(5.96) 


4.7J 
(6.11) 




40.30 


45.35 


41.40 


37.69 


39.99 


42.17 


42.28 


60.18 


56.45 


Doesn't do assigned homework 


3.47 


3.55 


3.85 


4.21 


5.52 


4.23 


5.10 


5.26 


3.51 


Has been in serious trouble with 


3.44 


3.44 


3.38 


3.79 


4.05 


4.45 


4.50 


4.74 


3.79 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 
1/ Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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West North Central states. The West South Central sophomores have the lowest 
rates of tardiness and class-cutting. East South Central sophomores are least 
likely to have responded that they have had trouble with the law. They also 
have the second lowest rate of not doing assigned homework. The attendance 
record^ of seniors shows substantially the same regional pattern, a major 
exception being that seniors from Eastern states have the lowest rate of 
trouble with the law, and the rate for Pacific seniors is about average. 
Mountain seniors lead the list in misbehavior, as do Mountain sophomores. 

4.2.4 School Enrollment 

Tables 4.7 and 4.8 show self-reported student behavior for seven 
categories of school size: 0-249, 250-499, 500-749, 750-1,499, 1,500-2,249, 
2,250-2,999, and 3,000 and over. Schools were classified according to en 1 
rollment information that the school administrator provided on the school 
questionnaire. From table 4.7, we see that the sophomore measures of 
misbehavior are generally related to school size in a curvilinear fashion. 
The mean level of absenteeism of sophomores initially falls with school 
size. Starting with schools of 500-750 students, however, the rate of 
absenteeism begins to increase and continues to grow until the largest 
enrollment category is reached, where it again falls. Rates of tardiness and 
class-cuting show the same relationship with school size. The rate of refusal 
to do homework also has a curvilinear relationship with size. Small schools 
have low rates of students who refuse to do assigned homework. This rate 
increases with size initially, reaching a peak in schools with 750-1,500 
students. Thereafter it declines, reaching its lowest level in the very 
largest schools. There is no obvious pattern of association between school 
size and the percentage of students who say they have been in trouble with the 
law. 
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Fahlv A. 7.— Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by sophomores, by school enrollment: Spring 1980 





School enrollment 


Type of misbehavior 


0-2^9 


250-499 


500-749 


750-1.499 


1.500-2,249 


2,250-2,999 


3.000* 




1,773 


3, 175 


3,232 


9,575 


6,756 


2,711 


672 




2.86 lf 
(4. 55)- 


2.45 
o\68) 


2.52 
(3.94) 


2.80 
(4.26) 


3.24 
(4.68) 


3.47 
(4.90) 


3.20 
(4.77) 




2.30 
(4.80) 


1.69 
(3.52) 


1.86 
(3.31) 


2.33 
(4.07) 


2.86 
(4.69) 


3.12 
(4.59) 


2.97 
(4.50) 




23.05 


19.59 


22.42 


28.59 


35.55 


41.89 


36. M 


Doesn't do assigned homework 


3.38 


4.69 


4.74 


4.83 


4.41 


4.41 


2.87 


Has been in serious trouble with 


6.08 


5.03 


5.41 


5.08 


5.59 


5.70 


5.52 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 
1/ Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 4. 8. — Rates of selected types of misbehavior reported by seniors, by school enrollment: Spring 1980 



Type of misbehavior 


School enro I lmenr 


0-249 


250-499 


500-749 


750-1*499 


1,500-2.249 




3,nno± 




1 . 594 


3,023 


3.117 


9,055 


6,445 


2.447 


588 




3.54 , 
(4.96)1/ 


3. 15 
(4.22) 


3.25 
(4.45) 


3.38 
(4.43) 


3.66 
(4.70) 


3.72 
(4.62) 


3.41 
(4.18) 




3.77 
(5.89) 


2.35 
(4.22) 


2.57 
(4.45) 


3.21 
(5.01) 


3.72 
(5.48) 


4.01 
(5. SO) 


3.67 
(5.?1) 




38.28 


33.66 


36.38 


44.89 


49.24 


55.20 


49.74 


Doesn't do assigned homework 


6.33 


5. 12 


3.59 


4.35 


3.45 


2.82 


2.49 


Has been in serious trouble with 


4.42 


4.37 


3.65 


4.28 


3.64 


3.79 


2.99 



NOTE: Variables are defined in Appendix A. Table entries were calculated using students weights. 



J7 Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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The relationship between school size and class attendance for seniors 
is very similar to that for the sophomores. For each of the three measures of 
class attendance the rate Initially drops with size, then increases through 
five categories and drops again in the very largest high schools. The rela- 
tionship between the percentage of seniors who don't do assigned homework and 
class size does not duplicate the sophomore results. It is highest in the 
smallest schools and decreases as the size of the school increases. The 
incidence of not doing assigned homework among seniors in the very largest 
high schools is less than half of that for those in small high schools- The 
likelihood that seniors will say they have been in serious trouble with the 
law Is related to the size of the school they attend- Seniors in the larger 
schools are less likely to report trouble of this sort. In this way the 
cohorts again differ. 

4.3 The Effects of School and Student-Body Characteristics on Le vels of 
Misbehavior; School-Level Analysis 

The results presented above show that the level of misbehavior in a 

high school varies significantly by the type of school, school location, and 

school enrollment. Though these results are suggestive, we cannot be sure 

whether the reported relationships are real or spurious without further 

analysis. Tables 4.1 through 4.8 would not tell us whether large schools have 

■ worse attendance problems because they are located In cities rather than rural 

areas, or.whether regional variations In rates of misbehavior are due to 

different mixes of Catholic, public, and other private schools, or to the 

possibility that schools may on the average be larger in some parts of the 

country than in others. Accordingly, we next present the results of an 

examination of the Independent effects of these and other characteristics of 

high schools-that is, the effect of each characteristic when other aspects of 

the school and student body are controlled for. 

1 1 X 3 *i 
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These regressions were carried out on schools, not students: the 
school, in other words, served as the unit of analysis. Each school was 
characterized by reports of the school's administrator and aggregations of the 
self-reports of its sample sophomores or seniors. Because the number of 
sophomores and seniors participating in the study varied slightly between 
schools the aggregate measures do not have the same precision in each 
school- Therefore generalized least squares was used to obtain the estimates 
of the coefficients (cf. Judge et al., 1980). 

A multiple regression analysis was performed for each of the five 
measures of misbehavior on a number of school characteristics. First of all, 
we included measures of school enrollment (and the square of school enroll- 
ment), type of community, type of school, and geographic region. The last 
three factors were measured by dummy variables corresponding to the categories 
in tables 4.1 through 4.6. In addition, three other characteristics of 
schools were included in the models. 

i 

The first of these characteristics was the log of the ratio of 
students to staff in the high school. A number of studies have suggested that 
the amount of attention that teachers give to students might be related to the 
level of misbehavior in the school. The connection is expected for two 
reasons. First, a student might respond to more attention by developing 
greater commitment to the high school. This commitment might motivate a 
student to obey school rules consistently. Second, teachers play a policing 
as well as supportive role in high schools. It seems reasonable that a person 
will often refrain from breaking rule if he or she expects to be caught. This 
reluctance may grow stronger if the person expects to be punished as well. 
High School and Beyond does not include self-report measures of behaviors that 
easily go undetected in schools. However, it is still reasonable to 
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hypothesize that the "presence" of authority deters misbehavior, and that a 
staff that is large relative to the number of students can intensify the 
student's impression that he or she is under surveillance and thus inhibit the 
impulse to misbehave. The ratio of students to staff varies from less than 
five to over fifty in the High School and Beyond data* Since the relationship 
between misbehavior and this ratio might not be linear over such a range, the 
logarithm of the ratio of students to staff was used. 

Another factor that might influence the quality of teacher-student 
interaction is the stability of the taaching staff. In order to measure this, 
we included in the model the percentage of teachers in the school who have 
been at that school for more than ten years. 

Third, we wished to include a measure of at least one aspect of the 
academic environment in the high school. The average amount of homework 
assigned in the school would be a crude measure because the classroom teacher, 
not the school administration, decides how much homework to assign. Unfortu- 
nately, we do not have a measure of how much homework is assigned; we only 
know what sample students say they do. Using this self-report as it stands 
poses both conceptual and statistical problems. The amount of homework a 
student does can be explained by student motivation as well as by assignments 
made by teachers. These motivational factors can be consequences as much as 
causes of the behavior we have used to measure student misbehavior. To 
prevent the measure of assigned homework from being affected by the degree of 
misbehavior in the high school, we used the average amount of homework done 
only by sophomores whose grades were mostly B's or better. While this 
measure loses some stability because it is derived from less than the total 
sample of students in each school, it may better approximate the amount of 
homework actually assigned, and therefore be less contaminated. 
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It is apparent from the literature on delinquency that most of the 
variation in the behavior and academic performance cf the student body can be 
explained by characteristics of students who are enrolled. Furthermore, 
student attributes that are associated with misbehavior are also associated 
with important aspects of high schools. Because of this latter set of 
associations, a regression of student misbehavior on school characteristics 
alone would almost certainly overstate the direct relationship between the 
characteristics of the school and the behavior of the student body. Char- 
acteristics that were associated with misbehavior at the student level such as 
the background characteristics in chapter 3 were measured at the school — or 
student body — level and included. Specifically, school-level analysis 
included the percentage of students who are minority students (Hispanic or 
black) (and the square of the percentage of minority students) and the 
percentage who are female (both measures from the school questionnaire). 
Measures of student body characteristics were from sophomore or senior reports 
as follows: average family income, average educational attainment of father, 
the percentage of fathers who work at professional or managerial jobs, the 
percentage who work at blue-collar jobs, and the percentage who are farmers or 
farm laborers. The percentage of students who had a father or male guardian 
living in the home at the time of the study, the percentage who had a mother 
or female guardian living in the home at the time of the study, the percentage 
of students who said that neither of their parents (or guardians) monitor 
their schoolwork, and the percentage of students who said that their parents 
often do not know where they are and what they are doing were also included. 
(The last seven percentage variables were rescaled by multiplying them by .01 
for ease of presentation in the tables that follow.) 

Including measures of student ability in equations predicting misbe- 
^ havior raises the problem that measured abilities arc arguably outcomes as 
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well as determinants of \u gh school behavior and of the high school experience 
generally. Suppose, for example, that two schools had entering classes of 
students with similar academic ability and similar behavioral tendencies, but 
the second school was better able both to control tjieir behavior and to 
provide them with a good education. A comparison of the two groups of 
students when they were seniors that controlled for academic outcomes would 
not show as large a net difference in misbehavior as would be warranted by the 
f acts. 

The consequences of the reciprocal relationship between ability and 
misbehavior are more serious when analyzing senior than sophomore behavior, 
since seniors have been exposed to the influence of the high school longer. 
The accuracy of seniors 1 grades and test scores as a measure of ability at the 
start of high school is decreased by the fact that the test scores reflect 
what the seniors have learned during high school. The test scores should be a 
better measure of ability before high school for sophomores than for 
seniors. Two strategies are followed. First, so th^t seniors and sophomores 
can be compared, we present the results of regressions that do not include 
average test scores, average early educational expectations, or percentage of 
students enrolled in an academic program. Table 4,10 shows the coefficients 
and t-values obtained in regressions of the five measures of aggregate student 
behavior on the above list for the sophomore sample, and table 4.11 shows 
similar results for the senior sample. Second, models for sophomores that 
include the percentage of students enrolled in an academic program rescaled by 
(dividing by 10), the average scores of sophomores on the verbal and 
mathematics tests administered as part of the High School and Beyond study, 
ancl the average number of years out of the previous four that the sample 
sophomores in each school expected to go to college can be found in table 4.9. 
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Table *.9.~ Regression coefficients for tchool-level neasures of the indicated typei of salsbehsvlor reported 
by sophoswres, regressed on selected ichool and sophomore ttudent body fsnlly background 
chsracterlatlca, and nessures of the scsdealc level of sophomores: Spring 1980 \J 



Independent variables 


Dependent variable^ 


Average daya absent 


Aver-gc daya late 


Percent who 
cut class 


Percent who don't 
do aaoigned homework 


Percent who have been 
in avrioua trouble 
with the law 


Coefficient t -value 


Coefficient t-value 


Coefficient t-value 


Coefficient t-valuc 


Coefficient t-value 



Intercept 
Region: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

Esat South Central 

Eaat North Central 

Weat South Central 

Veit North Central 

Mountain 

.Type of Comunity: 

Suburban 

Urban , .• 

Typ« of school: 

Private 3/ 

Catholic" 

School enrollment 

School enrollment*^ 

Student-staff ratio 

Tenure of ataff J 

Percent minority 

Percent alnorJty**2 

Percent fenale 

Average homework 

Average early educational 

expectation! 

Percent academic program 

Averags verbal acore 

Average math score 

Average family incone 

Average father'a education ... 
Percent profeaaional fathara 
Percent blue collar fathera 

Percent faro fathera 

Percent father present 

Percent mother preaent '. 

Percent parent! do not know 
Percent parenta do not monitor 
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17 

43 

94 

33 

44 
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-6.6 
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-5.5 
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2.5 

-0.6 
-3.7 
-0.4 
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-2.8 
-4.2 
1.5 
0.8 
-3.4 

1.4 
0.2 
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0.2 
0.9 
1.8 
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■2.9 
5.7 
1.8 
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-0.75 
-1.12 
-1.55 
-1.49 
-1.30 
-1.70 
-1.09 
0.48 

0.35 
0.53 

0.75 
-0.23 
-0.00021 

8.49 E-08 
-0.086 
-0. 0046 

0.011 
-0.00016 

0.00054 
-0.067 

0.12 
-0.0013 
-0.11 
-0.14 

0.000053 

0.18 
-1.80 
-0.73 
-0.82 
-2.45 
-1.61 

4.35 
-0.034 
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-3.1 
-6.0 
-8.8 
-6.6 
-7.6 
-9.5 
-5.7 
2.1 

3.2 
3.4 

3.3 
-1.2 
-0.9 

1.1 
-0.6 
-2.1 

1.7 
-2.2 

0.2 
-2.1 

0.8* 
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-1.1 
-3.0 

3.4 

2.1 
-2.7 
-1.5 
-1.5 
-4.2 
-1.8 

8.6 
-0. 1 
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-1.41 
-1.48 
-0. 58 
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-0.66 
0.28 
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-0.0017 
-0. 0055 
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0.0 
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-0.4 
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0. 0026 


1. 7 


-u. UUJ/ 


-0. 051 


-3. 6 


-0. 033 


0.025 


0.4 


-0.057 


-0.011 


-0.8 


0.058 


0.029 


0.6 


-0.093 


0. 13 


6.4 


-0.071 


0.000021 


2.9 


0. 0000094 


-0. 11 


-2.7 


0.071 


0.47 


1.5 


-0. 16 


0.0099 


0.1 


-0. 037 


-0. 16 


-0.6 


0.053 


-1.0 


-3.8 


-1.029 


1.2 


2.8 


0.13 


0.77 


3.4 


1.26 


0.46 


1.4 


0.53 



2.7 

-0.8 
-0.2 
-1.6 
-0.8 
0.6 
-0.2 
0.6 
3.4 

0.8 
-1.7 

0.9 
-2.0 
-0.8 

0.7 
-0.4 
-2.4 
-1.7 

0. 3 
-4. 1 
-2.6 

-0.9 
4.8 

-2.3 
-3.8 

1. 5 
2.0 

-0.6 
-0.2 
0.2 
-4.4 
0.4 
6.1 
1.8 



R 2 


.53 


.51 


.40 


.35 


.27 


Dependent variable stmt la t lea t 
Mean (Standard deviation) 


2.89 
(1.68) 


2.52 
(2.U) 


25.31 
H7.3n 


4.79 


5.78 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A 
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technical note to chapter 1. Appendix A indicates which independent varlablea were reacaled for rcgreaaion sftalyaia. 
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For the percent variables, the regression was carried out on this quantity divided by ten. 
should be multiplied by ton. T-values are unaffected by the rcscallng* 



To compute expected porccntn, the results of a cnlculntlon 



Becauac of the snail school sample size, the heterogeneity of the schools, and the high nonreaponse rate for schools In this sector, the estimates for 
other private schools are not nearly as accurate or ss lnterpretable aa those for puhllc or Cnthnlic schools. 



Table 4. 10.-- Regression coefficients for school-level measures of Che indicated types of misbehavior reported 
by sophomores, regressed on selected school and sophomore student body family background 
characteristic*, snd s measure of student body academic environment: Spring 1980 J/ 







Dependent variable 2/ 


Independent variables 




Average days 


absent 


Average dnyo 


late 


Percent who 
cut class 


Percent who don 1 t 
do assigned homework 


Percent who have been 
In ncrJou;' trouble 
with the law 






Coefficient 


t-ua lue 


Coefficient 


t-vnl ue 


Coefficient 


t-viluo 


Coefficient 


t-v<*il ue 


Coefficient 


C- v»i lnc 






12.56 


8.8 


6.067* 


4.2 


7.48 


4.6 


2.8 


4.1 


1.65 


2.8 


Xegion: v 




-0.29 


-1.2 


-0.82 


-3.5 


-0,64 


-2.4 


-0.14 


-1.3 


-0.029 


-0.3 






-0.49 


-2.7 


-1.23 


-6.7 


-0. 58 


-2.8 


-0.093 


-1.1 


-0.0091 


-0.1 






-0. 96 


-5.5 


-1.49 


-8.6 


-1.30 


-6.5 


-0.24 


-3.0 


-0. 039 


-0.5 






-1.05 


-4.6 


-1.41 


-6.2 


-1.29 


-5.0 


-0.26 


-2* 4 


-0.043 


-0.5 






-0. 99 


-5.8 


-1.39 


-8.2 


-0.79 


-4.1 


-0.33 


-4. 1 


0.011 


0.2 






-0.72. 


-4.0 


-1.61 


-9.0 


-0.63 


-3. 1 


0.16 


1.9 


0. 0032 


0.1 






-1. 12 


-6.0 


-l.<25 
0.41 


-6.7 


-0.98 


-4.6 


-0.19 


-2.2 


-0.071 


-0.9 






0.78 


3.4 


1.8 


0.13 


0.5 


-0.13 


-1.2 


0.25 


2.7 


Type of Community t 




0.26 


2.4 


0.36 


3.3 


0.033 


0.3 


0.060 


1.2 


0.038 


0.8 






0.41 


2.6 


0.55 


3.4 


0. 059 


0.3 


-0.098 


-1.3 


-0. 093 


-1.4 



Typt ot school X 

Private 3/ 

Catholic 

School enrollment 

School enrollment* *2 

Student-otof f ratio 

Tenura of staff 

Percent minority „ 

Percent minority**? 

Percent female* 

Average homework 

Avcrage^Kjdly Income 

Average father 1 a education ... 
Percent profeaalonal fathcra . 
Percent blue collar fathers •• 

Percent farm fathers 

Percent father present 

Percent mother present 

Percent parenta do not know •• 
Percent parents do not monitor 



-0.36 
-0.77 
-0. 00019 

9.77 E-08 

0. 12 
•0. 0063 
-0.019 

0. 00010 

0. 0048 
-0. 16 

0. 000044 
-0.26 
-0.25 

0. 43 

0. 58 
-3.69 
-4.026 

2.86 

1.25 



-1.6 
-4.3 
-0.8 
1.3 

0. 9 
-2.9 
-2.9 

1. 5 
1.4 

-5.5 
2.8 
-3. 1 
-0.4 

0. 9 

1. 1 
-6.4 
-4/5 

5,7 
1.7 



0.65 

0.27 

0.00025 

1.04 E-07 

0.084 

0. 0048 

0.014 * 

0.00016 

0.0013 

0.093 

o. 000051 

0.088 * 

1.99 

0.73 

0.96 

2.61 

2.31 

4.42 

0.054 



2.8 
-1.5 
-1.1 

1.4 
-0.7 
-2.2 

2.2 
-2.2 

0. 4 
-3.2 

3.4 

1. 1 
-3.0 
-1.5 
-1.8 
-4.5 
-2.6 

8.7 
-0.1 



-0.045 
-1.36 

0.0011 
-1.87 E-07 
-0.27 
-0. 0018 
-0.0003 

0.000018 

0.00A7 
-0.055 

0.000043 
-0.15 
-0.1 
-0.85 
-0.87 
-2.056 
-1.63 

3.50 

0. 02 



-0.2 
-6.7 
4.2 
-2.2 
-1.9 
-0.7 
-0. 1 

0. 2 

1. 2 
-1.7 

2.5 
-1.7 
-0.1 
-1.6 
-1.5 
-3. 1 
-1.6 
6.1 
0.0 



-0.21 
-0.17 
-0.00028 

6.11 E-08 

0.20 
-0.00092 
-0.0041 

5.39 E-07 
-0.0015 
-0.076 

0.000019 
-0.18 

0.39 

0.047 
-0.27 
-1.2 

0.72 

0.84 

0.51 



-2.0 
-2. 1 
-2.5 
1.7 
3.5 
-0.9 
-1.4 
0.0 
-0.9 
-5.6 
2.6 
-4.7 
1.2 
0.2 
-I. I 
-4.4 
1.8 
3.6 
1.5 



0.060 
-0.13 
-0.0001 t 

2.73 K 

0.034 
-0.0025 
-0.0021 

0.00000; J 
-0.0061 
-0.035 

0.0000091 

0.022 
-0.31 
-0.12 
-0. 14 
-1.037 
-0.28 

1.22 

0.41 



0« 



0.6 
-1.8 
-1.1 
0.9 
0.6 
-2.8 
-0.8 
0.2 
-4.2 
-2.9 
1.4 
0.6 
-1.1 
-0.6 
-0.6 
-4.3 
-0.8 
5.8 
1.4 



.43 



.50 



.36 



.31 



Dependent variable atatlatlca: 
Mean' (standard deviation) 



2.89 
0.68) 



2.52 
(2.14) 



25.31 
(17.31) 



4.79 
(6.69) 



5.78 
(6.0'0 



NOTE: Vorloblea are defined In appendix A. Tnhlc entrlco were calculated usinjt school weights. The number of cooes used In the calculating .Hffera 
slightly from the total number of schools (1.015) due to Item nonrcoponse. T-vnlueo have l»een corrected for Item nonresponoo on dcocrllnd tn the 
tschnical nott to chapter 1. Appendix A indicate* which Independent variables wore reacalod for regroaalon analytie. 
If Coefflclente ware obtained using generalized leaat aquarcs. 

2/ For the percent variables, the regression was carried out on this quantity divided by ten. To compute expected peruMtts, tin* results of »i > n»iil,itfon 

should be multiplied by ton. T-volncs arc unaffected by the rcHCnIJnp,. 
3/ Hocnuse of the wmnll school wrinJc size, the hcter'ijicitH ty of the nchoolu, and tin* lilpji iitinreupnimv ruto fui tirlmulu In this mumh. Hiv • 1 '"Hn for 

other private schools nre '»o^X ut 4 r l^ rta nrruriite or os Interprol.ible an thohe fur public or Catholic imIiooIh. 
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Table 4. 1 1 .--Regression coefficient! for school-level messure* of the indicated types of Misbehavior reported by seniors, 
regrsssed on selected achool and senior atudent body family background characteristics, and a 
messurs of atudent body acsdenic environment: Spring 1980 \J 



Independent vsrisblss 


Dependent variable 2J 


Average days 


abaent 




iii e 


Percent who 
cut claas 


Percent who don't 
do ssaigned homework 


Percent who have been 
In serious trouble 
with the law 


Coefficient 


t — vo 1 ue 




t- value 


f n «, f f 4 n 4 mnt- 


t~ val ue 




t— vn 1 ue 


loot ixcienc 


T »_ua1 fin 
^ v v O i u%z 




7. 32 


5.8 


3.71 


2 . 2 




2. 2 




2. o 


0. 0047 


0. 0 


Region: c 
























-1.03 


-4.3 


-1.18 


•3.6 


-1.76 


-5.4 


-0.05 


-0.5 


-0.020 


-0.2 




-0. 78 


-4.1 


-1. 16 


-4.4 


-0.91 


-3.5 


-0.022 


-0.3 


-0.024 


-0.4 




-1.49 


-8.3 


-1.44 


-5.9 


-1.17 


-4.8 


-0.084 


-1.1 


-0.18 


-2.9 




-1.24 


-5.4 


-1.05 


-3.3 


-1.19 


-3.8 


-0.047 


-0. 5 


-0.012 


-0.2 




-0.87 


-4.9 


-1.54 


-6.4 


-1.15 


-4.8 


-0.0051 


-0. 1 


0.0030 


0.0 




-1.01 


-5.5 


-1.38 


-5.5 


-0.-53 


-2.1 


0.13 


1.7 


0.06 


0.9 




-1.07 


-5.6 


-1.56 


-5.9 


-0.93 


-3.5 


0.0033 


0.0 


0.025 


0.4 




0. 52 


2.2 


0.69 


2.1 


0.64 


2.0 


0.23 


2.2 


-0.089 


-1.1 


Typs of cosnunity: 






















0. 18 


1.6 


0.47 


3.0 


0.019 


0. 1 


-0.072 


-1.5 


-0.024 


-0.6 




0. 23 


1.4 


0.84 


3.7 


0.012 


0.0 


0.14 


1.9 


0.0039 


0.1 


Type of school: 
























-0.93 


-4.0 


-0.045 


-0.2 


-0.41 


-i.3 


0.024 


0.2 


0.15 


1.8 




-1.51 


-8. 1 


-0.95 


-3.8 


-1.88 


-7.4 


-0.26 


-3.2 


-0.17 


-2.6 




0.00022 


0.9 


-0.00028 


-0.8 


0.00095 


2.8 


-0.00019 


-1.8 


0.000043 


0.5 




-6.72 E-08 


-0.8 


1.063 E-07 


1.0 


-1.53 E-07 


-1.4 


2.15 B-08 


0.6 


-2.90 E-08 


-0.6 




-0. 25 


-2.0 


-0.11 


-0.6 


-0.076 


-0.5 


0.037 


0.7 


0.047 


1.1 




-0.0051 


-2.3 


-0.0021 


-0.7 


-0.0013 


-0.4 


0.00045 


0.5 


0.0012 


1.5 




0. 0035 


0.5 


0.020 


2.2 


-0.0055 


-0.6 


0.00018 


0. 1 


0. 0035 


1.6 




-0. 000088 


-1.3 


-0.00013 


-1.3 


-0.000017 


-0.2 


-0.000018 


-0.6 


-0.000030 


-1.2 




0. 0062 


1.7 


0.0032 


0.6 


-0.0011 


-0.2 


-0.0015 


-1.0 


-0.0024 


-1.9 




•0.019 


-0.6 


-0.093 


-2.2 


-0.019 


-0.5 


-0.032 


-2.4 


-0.031 


-2.9 




0. 000018 


1. 1 


0.00010 


4.8 


0.000049 


2.4 


0.000011 


1.6 


0.0000094 


1.7 




-0. U 


-1.4 


0. 0099 


0.1 


-0.0066 


-0.0 


-0.10 


-2.7 


0.031 


1.0 




0. 74 


1. 1 


0.57 


0.6 


0. 12 


0.1 


0.51 


1.8 


-0.31 


-1.3 




0.43 


0.9 


-0. 40 


-0.6 


-0.57 


-0.9 


0.020 


0.1 


-0.082 


-0.5 




0.99 


1.8 


0.40 


0.5 


-1.47 


-2.0 


0.14 


0.6 


0.27 


1.4 




-1.86 


-3.1 


0.23 


0.3 


-1.39 


-1.7 


0.1 


0.4 


0.036 


0.2 




-0.27 


-0.3 


-2.17 


-2.1 


1.36 


1.3 


0.15 


0.5 


-0.16 


-0.6 




0.22 


0.5 


1.61 


2.6 


1.99 


3.2 


0.074 


0.4 


0.90 


5.6 




0.63 


1.0 


-0. 68 


-0.8 


-0.21 


-0.3 


0.59 


2.2 


-0..59 


-2.7 



R 2 


.29 


.31 


.27 


.13 


.15 


Dependent variable, atatiatlca: 
Mean (standard deviation) 


3.42 
(1.48) 


3.27 
(2.37) 


39.99 
(19.03) 


4.90 
(5.77) 


4.33 
(5.18) 



HOT Ei Variables are defined In appendix A. Table entriea were calculated using achool wclghta. The number of cases In the calculations differa 



ollghtly from the total nuaber of schoola (1,015) due to iten nonresponse* T-values have been corrected for Item nonrcaponse aa described in the 
technical note to chapter 1. Appendix A Indicates which Independent variables were reacnled for regression analysis. 

U Coefficients were obtained uaing generalized leaat squares. 

2/ For the percent variables, the regression was carried out on this quantity divided by ten. To compute expected percent a , the results of a calculation 
ahould be Multiplied by ten. T-valuea are unaffected by the reacallng. 

3/ Because of the small school sample size, the heterogeneity of the schools, and the high nonrefipon6C rate for schools in this sector, the esttmntes for 
other private schools are not nearly as accurate or ss interrrctahle as those for public or Cnthollc schools. 
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As an aid to interpreting these coefficients, tables 4.12 through 4.19 
present a comparison between unadjusted school-level measures of self-reported 
sophomore and senior misbehavior and predicted differences in adjusted "school 
scores" by the type of community, the type of school, the geographic region, 
and the size of the school enrollment. The adjusted school scores and 
predicted differences were derived from the models in tables 4.9 through 4.11, 
and then classified by type of community, type of school, geographic region, 
and school enrollment. In each of tables 4.12 through 4.19, the first figure 
in the top row for each misbehavior — the one in parentheses — gives the mean of 
the student-body misbehavior measure for the schools in that category* This 
quantity is the mean of the school scores, that is, the mean of the average 
behavior of students in each school in the category. These unadjusted scores 
are not the same as the mean levels of student behavior presented in tables 
4.1 through 4.8. To explain the difference in terms of the example of the 
Type A school, the unadjusted mean absenteeism in these tables would be the 
average of the average absenteeism for the two Type A schools, namely 4 days. 

The other numbers in the top row of each group are deviations from the 
average in parentheses. Thus, to take an example from table 4.12, the mean of 
"Average days late" for urban schools is 3.28. For suburban schools the 
average is .30 lower (i.e, 2.98). Rural schools have an average that is .57 
lower than urban schools (i.e., 2.61). Deviations are always based on the 
quantity which appears in parentheses in the table. 

The school-level rates do not have the same values as- the individual- 
level rates, as a comparison of the unadjusted columns of tables 4.12 through 
4.19 with the quantities in tables -4.1 through 4.8 will show. Generally 
speaking, however, the order of the quantities across rows is similar. The 
discrepancies are greater in the cases where the events are relatively rare, 
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which is true for refusing to do assigned homework or having been in serious 
trouble with the law. The evident bunching of these rare behaviors in certain 
schools combines with the low proportion of sample students who commit these 
activities to produce school-level results that differ substantially from 
rates produced at the student level. The low rates of commission of these 
behaviors cause the school estimates to be less reliable, which means that 
they should be interpreted cautiously. This caution may be more salient for 
the comparisons that involve many categories of schools, such as the com- 
parisons by geographic region. 

4.3.1 Comparisons by Type of Community 

Comparing rates of absenteeism and tardiness with the sample high 
schools classified by type of community, we find that the direction of the 
differences among urban, suburban, and rural schools remains the same after 
controls are applied. The differences by community type are reduced, 
however. The reduction in the difference in rates of class-cutting is 
dramatic. The results suggest that urban sophomores have somewhat lower rates 
of being in trouble with the law than is suggested by the unadjusted scores. 
# The addition of average test scores, average early educational expectations, 
and the level of student participation in an academic curriculum makes some 
difference in the estimated size of the coefficients for urban and suburban 
schools. The changes are relatively small, however, which provides a firmer 
basis for believing that the senior estimates are reasonably good. The 
unadjusted differences among urban, suburban, and rural senior scores are 
smaller than those based on sophomore behavior. This finding parallels the 
results in tables 4.1 and 4.2. When controls are applied, the differences in 
rates of absenteeism are trivial. Significant differences in rates of tar- 
diness persist, but their magnitude is also reduced. Other differences are 
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Table 4 . 12. —Comparison of unadjusted and adjusted school-level 
measures of selected types of misbehavior reported 
by sophomores, by type of community: Spring' 1980 



Type of misbehavior 



Type of community 



Urban 



Suburban 



Rural 



Sample size 



Average days absent 



Average days late 



Percent who cut class 



Percent who don't do 
assigned homework . . 

Percent who have been 
serious trouble 
with the law ........ 



unadjusted- 
adjusted— ^, 
adjusted-K- 

unad justed 
adjusted 
ad justed* 

unadjusted 
adjusted 
ad justed* 

unadjusted 

adjusted 

adjusted* 

unadjusted 

adjusted 

adjusted* 



239 
(3.28) 

(3.82) 

(32.15) 

(2.76) 

(6.36) 



467 



267 



-.30 


-.57 


-.15 


-.41 


-.14 


-.38 


-.99 


-1.94 


-.19 


-.55 


-.18 


-.53 


-3.60 


-11.29 


-.26 


-.59 


+ .02 


-.21 


+2.37 


+2.44 


+1.58 


+ .10 


+1.45 


-.10 


-.15 


-1.05 


+1.31 


+ .93 


+1.48 


+1.10 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 
calculated using school weights. 

1/ Numbers in parentheses are the unadjusted weighted means for urban 
~" high schools. Signed numbers show the differences between the 

unadjusted mean for urban schools and that for schools in each of 

the other categories. 

2/ Signed numbers in the "adjusted" rows give the expected difference 
between scores for schools in the right columns and schools in the 
left column, based on the models described in table 4.10. In other 
words, they show the predicted difference in levels of behavior for 
schools classified by the column variable, when all other variables 
in the model are held constant. The differences are expressed in 
days for the first two row variables, and in percentage points for 
the last three row variables. 

3/ Signed numbers in the "adjusted* 11 rows give the expected difference 
between scores for schools in the right columns and schools in the 
left column. The scores and adjustment for school and student body 
characteristics are based upon models described in table 4.9. 
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Table 4 .13 ^—Comparison of unadjusted and adjusted school-level 
measures of selected types of misbehavior reported 
by seniors, by type of community: Spring 1930 

Type of community 



Type of misbehavior 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 




b 


236 


462 


267 




unadjusted— 


(3.61) 


-.16 


-.26 


Average days absent . . 


adjusted- 


— 


-.05 


-.23 

• 




unadjusted 


(4.78) 


-1.23 


-2.19 




adjusted 


— 


-.37 


-.84 




unadjusted 


(43.08) 


+.52 


-6.62 


Percent who cut class 


' 'adjusted 




+ .07 


-.12 


Percent who don't do 


unadjusted 


(5.18) 


-1.58 


+.57' 


assigned homework 


' 'adjusted 




-2.09 


-1.37 


Percent who have been 




(3.. 84) 


+.62 




in serious trouble 


unadjusted 


+.56 




adjusted 




-.28 


-.04 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 
calculated using school weights* 

J7 Numbers in parentheses are the unadjusted weighted means for urban 
high schools. Signed numbers show the differences between the 
unadjusted mean for uroan schools and that for schools in each of 
the other categories. 

27 Signed numbers in the "adjusted" rows give the expected difference 
between scores for schools in the right columns and schools in the 
left column, based on the models described in table 4.10. In other 
words, they show the predicted difference in levels of behavior for 
schools classified by the column variable, when all other variables 
in the model are held constant. The differences are expressed in 
days for the first two row variables, and in percentage points for 
the last three row variables. 
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unimpoctant. The results of tables 4.12 and 4.13 imply that most of the dif- 
ferences in attendance problems between urban, suburban and rural schools can 
be accounted for by the other aspects of the school and the student body that 
are included in the model. 

4.3.2 Comparisons by Type of School 

It was shown above that Catholic schools have much lower levels of 
misbehavior than public schools. These large differences persist when school- 
level measures are used. The results in tables 4.14 and 4.15 show that while 
more than 50 percent o£ the difference in sophomore absenteeism rates between 
Catholic and private schools can be explained by the addition of other factors 
in the model, very little of the difference in class-cutting can be so 
explained. In both cases, the difference between other private and public 
schools was not large to begin with and is not significant after the addition 
of controls. The adjusted difference in tardiness is substantial, however, 
though less than half the size of the unadjusted difference. Adjusted rates 
of not doing homework and being in trouble with the law are somewhat lower for 
Catholic than public schools, but the magnitude of the difference is not 
large. The public school-other private school differences for these two 
measures ace not large either. Adjusting for other factors actually increases 
the gap in attendance between Catholic and public schools. While the 
advantage that other private schools have over public schools in attendance 
levels is increased when controls are applied, the reverse occurs for the 
other two senior attendance measures, and the adjusted differences are 
small. In sum, the regressions show that the advantage Catholic schools have 
over public schools in rates of misbehavior obviously cannot be explained away 
by the other characteristics of schools and student bodies that we have in- 
cluded in the analysis. The public-other private school differences are 
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Table 4. 14. —Comparison of unadjusted and adjusted school-level 
measures of selected types of misbehavior 
reported by sophomores, by type of school: 
Spring 1980 



Type of misbehavior 


Type of sctiool 


Public 


Catholic 


Other 
private 1/ 



Sample size 



Average days absent 



Average days late 



Percent who cut class 



Percent who don't do 
assigned homework . « 

Percent who have been 
serious trouble 
with the law 



unadjusted 2/ 
adjusted 3/ 
adjusted* 4/ 

unadjusted 
adjusted 
ad justed* 

unadjusted 

adjusted 

adjusted* 

unadjusted 

adjusted 

adjusted* 

unadjusted 

adjusted 

adjusted* 



879 
(3.01) 

(2.20) 

(25.83) 

(5.69) 

(5.78) 



84 


38 


-1.38 
-.77 
-.65 


-.072 
-.360 
-.140 


-.28 
-.27 
-.23 


+2.280 
+ .650 
+ .750 


-13.73 
-13.60 
-13.02 


+3.640 
-.450 
+1.750 


-3.78 
-1.70 
-1.10 


-4.050 
-2.100 
-1.400 


-2.97 
-1.32 
-1.52 


+1.550 
+ .600 
+ .860 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated 
using school weights. 

1/ Because of the small school sample size, the heterogeneity of the schools, 
and the high nonresponse rate for schools in this sector, estimates for 
other private schools are not nearly as accurate or as interpretable as 
those for public or Catholic schools. 

•> 

If Numbers in parentheses are the unadjusted weighted means for public high 
schools. Signed numbers show the differences between the unadjusted mean 
for public schools and that for schools in each of the other categories. 

3J Signed numbers in the "adjusted" rows give the expected difference between 
scores for schools in the right columns and schools in the left column, 
based on the models described in table 4.10. In other words, they show 
the predicted difference in levels of behavior for schools classified by 
the column variable, when all other variables in the mpdel are held con- 
stant. The differences are expressed in days for the first two row 
variables, and in percentage points for the last three row variables. 

4/ Signed numbers in the "ad justed* 11 rows give the expected difference 

between scores for schools in the right columns and schools in the left 
column. The scores and adjustment for school and student body charac- 
^ teristics are based upon models described in table 4.9. 
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Table A. 15. — Comparison of unadjusted and adjusted school-level 
measures of selected types of misbehavior reported 
by seniors, by type of school: Spring 1980 



Type of misbehavior 



Type of school 



Public 



Catholic 



utner 
vr lva te 1/ 



Sample si2e 



873 



84 



35 



Average days absent .... 



unadjusted2/ (3.57) -1.43 -.30 

adjusted!/ — -1.51 -.93 



Average days late 



unadjusted 
adjusted 



(3.03) 



-.42 
-.95 



+1.98 
-.04 



Percent who cut class 



unadjusted 
adjusted 



(41.01) 



•15.10 
•18.80 



-12.89 
-4.10 



Percent who don 1 t do 
assigned homework . 



unadjusted 
adjusted 



Percent who have been 

in serious trouble unadjusted 
with the law 

adjusted 



(5.20) 



(4.39) 



-3.36 
-2.60 

-2.36 
-1.70 



-.24 
+ .24 

+ .93 
+1.50 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calcinated 
using school we ights . 

1/ Because of the small school sample size, the heterogeneity of the schools, 
~ and the high nonresponse rate for schools in this sector, estimates for 

other private schools are not nearly as accurate or as interpretable as 

those for public or Catholic schools. 

2/ Numbers in parentheses are the unadjusted weighted means for public high 
~ schools. Signed numbers show the differences between the unadjusted mean 
for public schools and that for schools in each of the other categories. 

3/ Signed numbers in the "adjusted 11 rows give the expected difference between 
scores for schools in the right columns and schools in the left column, 
based on the models described in table 4.10. In other words, they show 
the predicted difference in levels of behavior for schools classified by 
the column variable, when all other variables in the model are held con- 
stant. The differences are expressed in days for the first two row 
variables, and in percentage points for the last three row variables. 
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smaller after adjustment. These results do not guarantee that identical 
students would conform to rules more in Catholic schools than in public 
schools, since the measures we used as controls are not perfect, but their 
failure to eliminate the differences in rates certainly suggests that the 
structure of the three types of schools influences levels of misbehavior. 

4.3.3 Comparisons by Region 

Regional differences for sophomores and seniors are shown in tables 
4.16 and 4.17. While a fraction of the difference in rates of absenteeism and 
tardiness between high schools in the western part of the country and those 
located elsewhere disappears when controls are applied, the remainder is 
substantial. These differences exist for both the sophomore and senior 
measures. Moreover, the adjusted differences in rates of class-cutting be- 
tween the western and other schools are larger than the unadjusted 
differences. The southern high schools have the lowest rates of sophomore 
attendance problems when other factors are controlled for. The unadjusted 
rates for this region of the country are relatively low, but the controls 
cause the differences between their rates and those of other areas to be more 
substantial and more systematic. No region of the country has consistently 
the lowest rates of senior attendance problems* The adjusted differences 
among the schools in the seven eastern regions are Jemall for both absenteeism 
and tardiness. For some reason, the New England schools have substantially 
lower adjusted rates of senior class-cutting, and the adjustment does not 
change the position of New England schools relative to the others. To 
summarize, the analysis shows that the adjustment does not remove the 
geographic differences in the average level of attendance problems in high 
schools. In some cases the adjustments cause shifts in the relative ordering 
but the position of the far western schools as having the lowest attendance 
© rates does not change. 
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Table 4.16. — Comparison of unadjusted and adjusted school-level measures of selected types of imsl>t?h«iviot 
reported by sophomores, by school region: Spring 1980 



Region 



Type of misbehavior 


New 
England 


Middle 
At lant ic 


South 
At lant ic 


East 
South 
Cent ral 


West 
South ^ 
Central 


East 
North 
Cent ra 1 


West 
North 
v,en t ra I 


Moum a i n 


Pac if ic 




52 


158 


W 


50 


102 


193 


77 


f >3 


142 


unadjusted^ (2.64) 
2/ 

Average days absent . ... adjusted— 

3/ 

adjusted* — 


*.05 
-.20 
-.08 


-.23 
-.67 
-.99 


+ .21 
-.76 
-1 .07 


+ .50 
-.43 
- . 76 


-.15 
-.70 

C 1 


-.43 
-.83 

— <i 7 


<?.32 

* 1 .07 

* i in 

* 1 • I u 


+ 1.12 
+ .29 

4 1 7 


unadjusted 
adjusted* 


(2.45) 


-.31 
-.41 
- .37 


-.20 
-.67 
-.80 


-.41 
-.59 
-.74 


-.37 
-.79 
-.95 


-.62 
-.57 
-.55 


-.70 
-.43 

- . J'* 


• 1 . 60 
« I .21 

* i . L J 


+2.52 
+ .82 

x 7«i 


unadjusted 


(26.62) 


+ 1 .24 


-5.65 


-7. 18 


- 1 . 08 


-2.40 


-10.28 


*6.(,8 


+1 0.88 


Percent who cut class adjusted 




*.63 


-6.64 


-6.50 


+ .136 


-1.55 


-3.35 


♦ /.72 


+6.36 


adjusted* 




+ 1.?6 


-9.02 


-9.75 


-3.19 


-.76 


-1.53 


i7.86 


+ 5.05 


Percent who don*t do unadjusted 


(3.15) 


*.38 


-.22 


+ 1.92 


+ 5.84 


-.22 


+1.02 


+ .42 


+ 1 .52 


assigned homework .... adjusted 




+ .49 


-.96 


-1.16 


+ 3.02 


-1.87 


-.50 


< .10 


+ 1.42 


adjusted* 




+ 1.04 


-1.38 


-1.94 


+ 2.13 


-1.40 


+ 1.85 


< .18 


+ 1.17 


P.rcent who h.ve be*-> unadju3Ced 
serious trouble 


(4.32) 


+ .16 
+ .20 


+ 1.18 
-.11 


+ 1.79 
-.17 


+ 2.49 
+ .32 


+ .69 
+ .40 


-.12 
-.42 


♦ ..93 
0.84 


+ 3.32 
+ .29 


adjusted* 




+ .60 


-.41 


+ .05 


+ .57 


+ 1.19 


+ 1.21 


H.92 


+ .74 



NOTE: 
M 



Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 

Signed numbers show the differences between thr 



2/ 



3/ 



Numbers in parentheses are the unadjusted means for New England schools, 
fo.r New Englnnd and that for schools in each of the other categories. 

Signed numbers in the "adjusted" rows give the expected difference between scores for schools in the right columns <ind si 
column, based on the models described in table 4.10. In other words, they show the predicted difference in levels of bvl 
classified by the column variable, when all other variables in the model are held constant. The differences are expre,s.<u 
first two row variables, and in percentage points for the last three row variables. 

Signed numbers in the "adjusted*" rows give the expected difference between scores for schools in the right columns and s 
column. The scores and adjustment for school and student body characteristics are based on models described in tnble 4 . *) 



ui.l juqtcd moons 

»li in the lefr 
iv for school s 
I hi days for the 

'hi »1 ; in the left 
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Table 4. 17. —Comparison of unadjusted and adjusted school-level measures of selected types of misbehavior reported by 
seniors, by school region: Spring 1980 







Region 


Type of misbehavior 


New 


Middle 


South 


East 
South 


West 
S out h 


East 
North 


West 
North 


Mount a in 


Pacific 






England 


At lan t ic 


Atlantic 


Central 


Central 


Central 


Cent ral 










52 


153 


145 


51 


100 


191 


76 


53 


144 


Average days absent .. 


unadjusted 
adjusted- 


(2.88) 


♦ .41 

♦ .25 


-.17 
-.46 


♦,21 
-.21 


♦ .62 
+ .02 


♦ .44 
+ .16 


♦ .16 
-.04 


♦2.07 
♦1.55 


♦ 1.57 

♦ 1 .03 




unadjusted (2.98) 
adjusted 


-.07 
+ .02 


-.12 
-.26 


0.00 
*.13 


♦.15 
-.20 


-.44 
-.36 


-.56 
-.38 


♦2.39 
♦ 1.87 


♦2.43 
♦ 1.18 



Percent who cut class 



Percent who have been 
serious trouble 
with the law 



Percent who have been 
serious trouble 
with the law 



unadjusted 
adjusted 

unadjusted 
adjusted 

unadjusted 
adjusted 



(33.57) 



(3.03) 



(3.69) 



♦ 7.08 

♦ 8.55 

♦ .91 

-.49 
-.05 



+4.02 
*5.96 

+ .71 
-.34 

-1.10 
-1.63 



+ 1.55 
+ 5.78 

+2.13 
+ .02 

+ .75 
+ .08 



+6.66 
+12.35 

+ 2.92 
^ .86 

+ 1.65 
+ .80 



+4.75 
+6. II 

+ 1.56 
+ .45 

+ .31 
+ .23 



+ .54 
+8.38 

+ 3.67 
+ .53 

+ 1.56 
♦ .45 



+18.91 
+24.07 

+3.31 
+2.77 

♦ .09 
-.69 



♦16.11 
+17.65 

+ .85 
+ .50 

+ 2.16 
+ .70 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 

1/ Numbers in parentheses are the unadjusted means for New England schools. Signed numbers show the differences between the unadjusted mean 

for Mew England and that for schoola in each of the other categories. 
It Signed numbers in the "adjusted" rows give the expected difference between scores for schools in the right columns and schools in the left 

column, based on the models described in table 4.10. In other words, they show the predicted difference in levels of behavior for schools 

classified by the column variable, when all other variables in the model are held constant. The differences are expressed in days for the 

first two row variables, and in percentage points for the last three row variables. 
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4.3.4 Comparisons by School Enrollment 

As we saw in tables 4.7 and 4.8, the rates of attendance problems mea- 
sured at the student level have a curvilinear relationship with school enroll- 
ment. The rates first drop with size and then Increase. Rates of not doing 
assigned homework and of being in trouble with the law have little relation- 
ship with school size. The regression models presented in tables 4.18 and 
4.19 show that school size actually has little effect on absenteeism or on 
tardiness. Large schools, however, experience difficulty in controlling the 
attendance of their students at class during the school day. The effect of 
size on both sophomore and senior class-cutting is substantial. 

4.3.5 Comparisons by Student-Staff Ratio, Staff Tenure, Level of Assigned 
Homework, and the Ethnic Composition of the School 

As noted above, we included four additional characteristics of high 

schools in the regression. We consider these effects, presented in tables 4.9 

and 4.10, next. 

The results of the regression analysis show that the log of the 
student-staff ratio is not an especially strong predictor of self-reported 
misbehavior. Its effect is moderately strong only on the percentage of 
sophomores in the high school who refuse to do assigned homework. Ceteris 
paribus , a school with a 20:1 staff to student ratio has a predicted average 
of 1.4 percentage points fewer students who refuse to do assigned homework 
than a school with a 40:1 ratio. 

The second characteristic is the percentage of teachers who have been 
working at the school for more than ten years. Schools with a more stable 
faculty have lower scores on all five measures of sophomore misbehavior. In 
three cases, the t-value is larger than 2. The effect is a reasonably strong 
predictor of the level of absenteeism and tardiness in a school, and also of 



Table 4 . 18. — Corapar i son of unadjusted and adjusted school-level measures of selected types of misbehavior reported by 
sophomores, by school enrollment: Spring 1980 



Type of misbehavior 






S<*hoo 1 


enrol lm**nt 








0-249 


250-499 


500-749 


750-1,499 


1,500-2,249 


2,250-2,999 


3,000* 




74 


95 


98 


300 


224 


95 


29 


,1/ 

unadjusted- 


(3.17) 


-.65 


-.66 


-.40 


-.02 


♦ .22 


-.01 


2/ 

Average days absent .... adjusted- 




-.03 


-.06 


-.07 


-.004 


♦ .16 


*.58 


3/ 

adjusted*— 




-..01 


-.02 


-.02 


+ .02 


♦.12 


*.35 


unadjusted 


(3.24) 


-1.52 


-1 .40 


-.97 


-.38 


-.11 


-.25 






-.05 


-.09 


-.12 


-.08 


♦ .06 


♦ •45 


adjusted* 




-.06 


-.14 


-.30 


-.63 


-1 .05 


-1.79 


unadjusted 


(24.30) 


-4.21 


-2.76 


♦3.43 


♦11.21 


♦17.57 


♦11.65 


Percent who cut class .. adjusted 




♦ 2.42 


♦4 .83 


♦8.42 


♦ 12.52 


♦ 14.62 


♦14.23 


adjusted* 




♦2.62 


♦ 5.21 


♦9.00 


♦13.14 


♦ 14.92 


♦13.51 | 
H 


Percent who don't do unadjusted 
assigned homework •••• adjusted 


(4.61) 


♦ .54 
-.60 


0.00 
-1 .18 


♦.18 
-1.99 


-.17 
-2.75 


-.32 
-2.85 


O 

i -it 00 
-1.'6 | 

-1.92 


adjusted* 




-.48 


-.96 


-1.65 


-2.41 


-2.73 


-2.47 


Percent who have been 

serious trouble unadjusted 


(6.72) 


-1.58 
-.23 


-1 .29 
-.45 


-1.60 
-.74 


-1.22 
-.97 


-1.08 
-.91 


-1.76 
-.35 


adjusted* 




-.15 


-.28 


-.44 


-.50 


-.33 


*.27 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 



U Numbers in parentheses are the unadjusted means for high schools with fewer than 250 students. Signed numbers show the differences between 
the unadjusted mean for schools with fewer than 250 students and that for schools in each of the other categories. 

2! Signed numbers in the "adjusted" rows give the expected difference between scores for schools in the tight columns and schools in the left 
column, based on the models described in table 4.10. In other words, they show the predicted difference in levels of behavior for schools 
classified by the column variable, when all other variables in the model are held constant. The differences are expressed in days for the 
first two row variables, and in percentage points for the last three row variables. 

V Signed numbers in the "ad jus ted* 11 rows give the expected difference between scores for schools in the right columns and schools in the left 
column. The scores and adjustment for school and student body characteristics are based upon models described in table 4.9. 
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Table 4. 19. — Comparison of unadjusted and adjusted school-level measures of selected types of misbehavior reported by 
seniors, by school enrollment: Spring 1980 



Type of aisbehsvior 


School enrollment 


0-249 


250-499 


500-749 


750-1,499 


1,500-2,249 


2,250-2,999 


3,000+ 






1 1 
/ 1 




1 uu 






91 


28 




unaajusc "a 
adjusted^ 


(3.60) 


-.38 
♦ .05 


-.38 
♦ .09 


-.26 
♦ .13 


-.06 
♦ .15 


♦ .11 

♦ .10 


-.23 
-.09 




unadjusted 
adjusted 


(4.02) 


-1.73 
-.05 


-1.50 
-.10 


-.85 
-.15 


-.31 
-.13 


-.02 
♦ .005 


-.42 
♦ .31 


Percent who cut class . . 


unadjusted 
adjusted 


(38.63) 


-5.13 
♦2.10 


-3.29 
♦4.21 


♦4.92 
♦7.37 


♦10.36 
♦li.09 


♦16.37 +11.22 
♦13.17 +13.36 


Percent who don't do 


unadjusted 
adjusted 


(5.79) 


-.58 
-.43 


-1.98 
-.87 


-1.34 
-1.58 


-2.33 
-2.51 


-2.96 
-3.22 


-3.42 
-3.82 


Percent who have been 
serious trouble 


unadjusted 
sdjusted 


(4.93) 


-.80 
♦ .07 


-1.21 
♦ .11 


-.65 
♦ .08 


-1.34 
-.22 


-1.11 
-.82 


-2.34 
-2.18 



o 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 

\J Numbers in parentheses are the unadjusted means for high schools with fewer than 250 students. Signed numbers show the differences between 
the unadjusted mean for schools with fewer than 250 students and that for schoola in each of the other categories. 

2/ Signed numbers in the "adjusted" rows give the expected difference between scores for schools in the right columns and schools in the left 
column, based on the models described in table 4.10. In other words, they show the predicted difference in levels of behavior for schools 
classified by the column vsriable, when all other variables in the model are held constant. The differences are expressed in days for the 
first two row variables, and in percentage points for the last three row variables. 
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the percentage of sample sophomores in the school who say they have been in 
trouble with the law. The fact that the average tenure level is related to 
the latter activity is, we believe, grounds for caution concerning the true 
direction of the relationship. While a stable faculty can be a source of 
strength for a school, a low level ,of stability could be a response to the 
level of strain that the student body puts on the faculty, as many reports on 
"teacher burnout" suggest (see, for example, Gottfredson and Daiger, 1977, pp. 
56 ff.). Unless one is prepared to believe that a stable faculty can reduce 
the percentage of sophomores in that school who would otherwise become 
delinquent, the findings suggest that the average tenure level of a school is 
more accurately described as an indicator than as a cause of its level of mis- 
behavior. Senior rates of misbehavior, which are less responsive to the 
student-staff ratio, are also less strongly affected by the tenure of the faculty. 
Only the level of absenteeism shows the expected negative relationship. 

Tables 4.9 and 4.10 show that the amount of homework done by the 
better students in the school has a negative effect on all five misbehavior 
measures for sophomores. The effect is particularly strong on the levels of 
absenteeism in the school and, not surprisingly, on the percentage of sopho- 
mores who refused to do assigned homework. Despite efforts to eliminate the 
contamination of selection effects on the measure of homework assigned in the 
school (Average homework) by restricting the subsample from which it was con- 
structed, the measure may be conveying more about the type of students who go 
Co a particular school than about the effects of school policy. The inclusion 
of average test scores, average early educational expectations, and percentage 
in an academic curriculum does, in fact, reduce the effect of "Average home- 
work," but these variables do not eliminate its effect. Even after these 
measures of sophomore ability and academic potential are controlled for, 
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schools whose students do more homework, and which presumably assign more 
homework, have lower levels of sophomore misbehavior. The effect of the 
amount of homework done by sophomores on senior misbehavio r # is not as 
pronounced, but is still in the expected direction. 

A final relationship we wish to explore at the present time involves 
the racial and ethnic composition of the school. The results of chapter 3 
showed that ethnicity was related to misbehavior, though not strongly. Fur- 
thermore, the direction of the difference depended upon whether one looked at 
the unadjusted or adjusted differences. In the comparison of unadjusted 
estimates, white students had lower rates of misbehavior than students of 
other races, but, when other characteristics of the individual were controlled 
for, rates of misbehavior among whites were higher. At the school level, we 
wished to determine whether there were significant effects of the racial 
composition of the school on misbehavior. The models thus contain both the 
"Percent minority" in the school and the "Percent minority squared." The 
results show that the measures were in some cases significantly related to 
levels of misbehavior, but the pattern is not consistent. For both sophomores 
and seniors, the level of tardiness is highest in schools with roughly equal 
proportions of white students and students of other races. In schools where 
the proportions of white or minority students are unequal, the level of tar- 
diness is lower. Sophomore absenteeism decreases as the size of the minority 
population in the school increases* Absenteeism among sophomores does not 
reach a minimum until the 90 percent minority level. But senior rates of 
absenteeism do not vary in a similar way* The proportion of minority students 
does not significantly affect the other forms of misbehavior: 
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4.4 Sophomores 1 and Administrators f Perceptions of High School Problems 

Having analyzed the relationship between student self-reports and some 
important characteristics of high schools, we next turn to an examination of 
the reports of school administrators about the level cf problems in their 
schools and to sophomores 1 reports about how frequently different forms of 
misbehavior occur in their schools.* These measures are difficult to use for 
comparative purposes because there is no way of knowing the standard each 
observer used in reaching his or her judgment. A sophomore in a schoQl where 
2 percent of his or her classmates cut class on any given day may feel that 
* "sometimes" is a good way to describe such a frequency. - Another sophomore may 

prefer "not often" under these circumstances. Disagreements would not be a 
problem if they were distributed more or less randomly throughout the popula- 
tion. The averages of the judgments of sample sophomores in each school would 
then produce relatively stable measures of the frequency of each form of 
activity trhey were asked to comment on. 

However, we cannot assume that judgments are independent of the 
dimensions used to characterize schools. The school enrollment, the region 
and type of community in which it is located, and the level of misbehavior 
itself, all v ght influence the meaning a sophomore would give to the words 
"often/' "sometimes" and "never." School enrollment might be a factor because 
the absolute number of events in a school would normally increase with school 
size, and students might use both absolute and relative frequencies to reach 
their conclusior.s. School location might affect the meaning of the words and 
might be related to the expectations students have concerning misbehavior and, 



Seniors were not asked the questions about perceptions of the school 
analyzed in this section. 
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consequently, to their interpretations of observed levels of misbehavior- The 
level of misbehavior might also affect expectations and the operating defini- 
tions sophomores would use for each of these terms. 

Similar problems exist in interpreting the judgments of the school 
administrators- The definition of the terms "serious, " "modera-*," minor," 
and "not at all" would hardly be uniform across all individuals and all school 
contexts. Furthermore, the "random" fluctuations in tne interpretation of the 
terms would be more serious than in the case of student perceptions, since 
there is only one set of evaluations for each school. 

The difficulties in translating the opinions of sophomores and school 
administrators into objective measures of misbehavior are certainly grounds 
for caution in interpreting the results that follow. These difficulties do 
not entirely vitiate the measures, however, They are almost certainly related 
to Levels of misbehavior in schools, so that large differences between schools 
should be taken seriously. In addition, one could argue that these measures 
provide more than a simple description of the level of misbehavior in a 
school. They also provide information about the response of students and 

administrators to that misbehavior. If most students in a school feel that a 

* 

certain type of misbehavior occurs often, it is reasonable to conclude that, 
whatever its absolute frequency, this activity is impinging on the conscious- 
ness of the students and has unknown but real effects on morale, on attitudes 
toward education, and on attitudes toward authority. These mei.suresv.do 
provide important information on the social environment of the school. 

4.4.1 Sophomores' Perceptions 

Sophomores* evaluations of school problems, for schools classified 

according to type of community, type of school, geographic region, and school 
enrollment, are examined first. For each sample high school, the percentage 
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of sophomores in that school who said that a type of misbehavior occurred 
"often" was computed. These school scores were then averaged within each 
category in a classification of schools to provide the quantities in tables 
4.20 through 4,23, 

While sophomores 1 self-reports presented in table 4,12 indicated that 
urban schools have greater attendance problems than do suburban or rural 
schools, table 4.20 shows that urban schools on the average have a lower 
percentage of sophomores who think that absenteeism and class-cutting occur 
often. Urban sophomores are sparing in their use of the descriptor "often" 
for all six forms of misbehavior. Rural sophomores are more likely to 
perceive that their schools have high levels of disobedience, talking back to 
teachers, and fighting than are sophomores in urban and suburban schools. 

In contrast, the perception of misbehavior in public and Catholic 
schools shown in table 4.21 produces the same conclusion as do the self- 
repotts in table 4,14: public schools appear to have higher rates of misbe- 
havior. However, the perceptions of students apparently exaggerate the 
difference between public and private schools in the levels of misbehavior. 
Rates of absenteeism and class-cutting from the self-reports are much more 
similar among different types of schools than the evaluations of sophomores 
suggest . 

The evaluations of sophomores in schools classified by geographic 
region presented in table 4,22 also are apparently inconsistent with student 
self-reports (table 4,16), While schools in the western part of the country 
had higher levels of absenteeism and class-cutting than schools in other 
regions, their sophomores are not more likely to say that these events occur 
"often," Schools in the East South Central region of the country, whose 
students reported low rates of absenteeism and class-cutting, have sophomores 
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Table 4.20.— Means and standard deviations of school-level 

measures of sophomores 1 perceptions of selected 
school problems, by type of community: 
Spring 1980 



Sophomores 1 perception 
of school problems 


Type of community 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 



Sample size 

Percent who think students 
often don't attend school.. 

Percent who think students 
often cut classes 

Percent who think students 
often talk back 

Percent who think students 
often disobey instructions 

Percent who think students 
often get into fights. 



239 



28.09 ,/ 
(25.52)- 



37.56 
(31.56) 

20.60 
(14.77) 



29.81 
(17.13) 



14.13 
(16.26) 



467 



35.15 
(21.89) 



44.85 
(28.72) 

24.35 
(14.56) 



36.73 
(20.66) 



20.12 
(14.82) 



267 



30.66 
(18.00) 



35.93 
(24.62) 

26.41 
(13.99) 



41.86 
(16.31) 



20.40 
(14.87) 



Percent who think students 
often threaten teachers , 



3.41 
(6.29) 



3.16 
(4.38) 



3.11 
(4.99) 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 
calculated using school weights. 

1/ Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 4.21. — Means and standard deviations of school^level 

measures of sophomores 1 perceptions of selected 
school problems, by type of school: Spring 1980 



Sophomores 1 perception 
of school problems 


Type of school 


4 


Public 


Catholic 


Other 
private if 




854 


83 


37 


Percent who think students 








often don't attend school.. 


38.47 


7.40 


1 A 

10.02 




(18.07) 2/ 


(6.62) 


(13.98) 


Percent who think students 










46.78 


13.55 


i *5 a o 

lj.oo 


Percent who think students 


(26.22) 


(12.51) 


(13.25) 












11.72 




(13.26) 


(9.08) 


(.11.73; 


Percent who think students 








often disobey instructions. 


43.07 


24.29 


20.06 




(16.00) 


(16.56) 


(16.83) 


Percent who think students 








often get into fights .... 


23.50 


8.36 


3.30 




(14.57) 


(6.12) 


£5.28) 


Percent who think students 








often threaten teachers . . . 


3.79 


0.79 


1.24 




(5.32) 


(1.71) 


(3.45) 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 



calculated using school weights. 

1/ Because of the small school sample size, the heterogeneity of the 

schools, and the high nonresponse rate for schools in this sector, the 
estimates for other private schools are not nearly as accurate or as 
interpretable as those for public or Catholic schools. 

2/ Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 4.22. — Means and standard deviations of school-level measures of sophomores 1 
perceptions of selected school problems, by region: Spring 1980 



Sophomores 1 perception 
of school problems 


Region 




New 
England 


Middle 
Atlantic 


South 
Atlantic 


East 

South 
Central 


West 
South 
Central 


East 
North 
Central 


West 
North 
Central 


Mountain 


Pacific 






158 


147 


50 


102 


193 


77 


53 


142 



Percent who think 

students often ^ 91 1 7 32 86 29.95 

<S:S, (":») <££> <*:«> <S:S> <..:»> <*•><> 

Percent who think 
students often 

CUtClaSSe9 45.11 48.68 38.62 42.49 35.48 46 •« ".91 38.07 37.59 

Percent who think (31-24) (27.14) (27.32) (17.80) (23. 63) (25 .48) (27.0. ) (28.28) (31 . 38) 

students often on n _ on c 0A qn 20.03 17.66 18.90 

"» -* ,S:S) <S:& <":", <i!:S> <"'•"> (S:S> 00.76, <».»> 

Percent who think 

students often f ^ ^ # r/ An 71 aq 31.56 30.31 

™— — ( »:S, <S:S> <":2o, (S:3> «..»> <»•»> 

Percent who think 

students often 01 7A 16.80 14.04 11.70 

* fi8h - ,!i:S) (S:S) ci?:15> ui:E> <S:IS, »»:S> «••«> :»•»« 

Percent who think 

students often o ^ -n 3.34 1.60 2.39 

— - — AS?, <!:S> «:S> AS> <i:X> <IX> «.«) «.»> 



NuTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights, 
U Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 4.2 j. —Means and standard deviations of school-level measures of sophomores' 

perceptions of selected school problems, by school enrollment: Spring 1980 



Sophomores' perception 








School 


enrollment 






of school problems 


0-249 


250-499 


500-749 


750-1,499 


1,500-2,249 


2,250-2,999 


3,000+ 



Sample size 



Percent who think 
students often 
don't attend school 

Percent who think 
students often 
cut classes 



Percent who think 
students often 
talk back 



Percent who think 
students often 
disobey instruction 

Percent who think 
students often get 
get into fights 



Percent who think 
students often 
threaten teachers 



74 



19.32 lf 
(17.76)- 



19.05 
(18.12) 



20.06 
(15.37) 



35.99 
(22.62)- 



11.90 
(13.89) 



2.34 
(5.57) 



95 



28.86 
(18.26) 



34.63 
(23.31) 



23.36 
(12.51) 



36.92 
(16.71) 



18.78 
(13.11) 



2.79 
(3.70) 



98 



35.20 
(19.41) 



41.89 
(23.20) 



25.17 
(13.81) 



38.26 
(17.31) 



20.55 
(12.70) 



3.41 
(4.52) 



300 



43.56 
(19.21) 



59.30 
(21.33) 



28.84 
(11.81) 



39.76 
(14.45) 



26.54 
(14.49) 



3.78 
(4.58) 



224 



48.72 
(17.18) 



69.44 
(15.09) 



29.97 
(13.04) 



39.70 
(13.56) 



25.77 
(14.79) 



4.05 
(5.12) 



95 



51.42 
(15.54) 



75.06 
(14.46) 



31.98 
(13.57) 



41. 10 
(15.07) 



33.40 
(16.71) 

6.38 
(7.18) 



29 



51.72 
(16.25) 



73.86 
(13.44) 

36.27 
(14.38) 



46.79 
(15.28) 



32.27 
(13.95) 

8.68 
(8.05) 



i 

H 
H 
Ctt 
I 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries 
U Standard deviations are in parentheses. 



were calculated using school weights. 
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who describe these problems as occurring "often" more frequently than most 
regions. Students from this region are n^st likely to say that fights occur 
often, and most likely to say that students often talk back to teachers* For 
the other two activities, the average in this region is the second highest of 
all the regions. 

Finally, as shown in table 4.23, the percentage of sophomores who feel 
that each of the six activities occurs often increases with school enroll- 
ment. For attendance, class-cutting, fighting, and attacks or threatened 
attacks against teachers, the increase over the seven school-size categories 
is impressive. For talking back to teachers and disobeying teachers 1 
instructions the increase with enrollment is also monotonic. 

4. A. 2 School Administrators 1 Perceptions 

The evaluations by school administrators of school problems were 
scaled by assigning the values "1" to "serious," "2" to "moderate" M 3" to 
"minor," and "4" to "not at all." Mean scores of schools classified by type 
of community, type of school, geographic region, and school enrollment are 
displayed in tables A. 24 through 4.27. 

The quantities in table 4.24 show that there is remarkable uniformity 
among school administrators in urban, suburban, and rural communities in the 
way they would characterize each of the listed activities. Public school 
administrators, however, consistently describe their problems as more serious 
than administrators in Catholic or orher private high schools (table 4.25). 
The latter two groups alternate for the lowest position. 

The comparisons by region in table 4.26 indicate that Mountain school 
administrators give their schools poorer ratings on attendance than do admin- 
istrators from other regions. However, reports from the East South Central 
schools are higher than can be explained by the student self-reports, which 
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Table 4.24. — Means and standard deviations of school administrator's 

reports of the seriousness of school problems, by type of 
community: Spring 1980- 



School problem 


Type of community 




Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 




O/O 


476 


269 




2.55 
( 0 . 94 )— ' 


2.44 
(0.71) 


2.61 
(0.74) 


CI a. s s— cutting 


2.83 
(0.89; 


2.72 
(0.74) 


2.96 
(0.73) 


Phvsical conflicts pmrmo' 


3.30 
(0.62) 


3.23 
(0.51) 


3.27 
(0.57) 


Conflicts between students 


3.20 
(0.54) 


3.16 
(0.46) 


3.23 
(0.55) 




2.94 
(0.74) 


2.87 
(0.60) 


2.98 
(0.54) 


Vandalism of school property .... 


2.81 
(0.71) 


2.82 
(0.59) 


2.89 
(0.57) 


Student use of drugs or alcohol . 


2.69 
(0.72) 


2.50 
(0.69) 


2.62 
(0.70) 


Verbal abuse of teachers 


3.11 
(0.72) 


3.13 
(0.60) 


3.28 
(0.53) 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 
calculated using jchool weights. 



If The scale was scored: 1 - serious, 2 3 moderate, 3 = minoi , 
4 3 not at all. 

If Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 4.25. 



—Means and standard deviations of school administrator's 
reports of the seriousness of school problems, by type of 



school: Spring 1980-' 



School problem 


Type of sch 


ool 


Public 


Catholic 


Other 
private. 



Sample size 

Absenteeism 

Class-cutting 

Physical conflicts among 
students 

Conflicts between students 
and teachers 

Robbery or theft 



Vandalism of school property ... 
Student use of drugs or alcohol 
Verbal abuse of teachers 



869 



2.38 
(0.73)3/ 

2.70 
(0.76) 



3.17 
(0.55) 



83 



3.09 
(0.62) 

3.44 
(0.58) 



3.63 
(0.48) 



36 



3.11 
(0.61) 

3.35 
(0.48) 



3.56 
(0.50) 



3.16 


3.42 


3. 


29 


(0.52) 


(0.49) 


(0. 


46) 


2.83 


3.09 


3. 


13 


(0.57) 


(0.71) 


(0. 


67) 


2.80 


3.07 


3. 


05 


(0.60) 


(0.58) 


(0. 


53) 


2.49 


2.82 


2. 


99 


(0.69) 


(0.70) 


(0. 


59) 


3.14 


3.49 


3. 


35 


(0.58) 


(0.59) 


(0. 


58) 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A-Table entries were 
calculated using school weights. 

1/ The scale was scored: 1 3 serious, 2 = moderate, 3 = minor, 
~~ 4 = not at all. 

2/ Because of the small school sample size, the heterogeneity of the 

schools, and the high nonresponse rate for schools in this sector, the 
estimates for other private schools are not nearly as accurate or as 
interpretable as those for public or Catholic schools. 

3/ Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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laMo Means and standard deviations of school administrator's reports of, 

the seriousness of school problems, by region: Spring 











Region 


School problem 


New 
England 


Middle 
Atlantic 


South 
Atlantic 


East 
South 
Central 


West 
Sou th 
Central 


East 
North 
Central 


West . 
North 
Central 


Mountain 


Pacific 









Sample size 52 158 

Absenteeism 2.51 2.72 

(0.fi8)- / (o!74) 

Class-cut ting 2.93 2 85 

. , ei . (0.55) (0.*86) 

Physical conflicts among 

students 3.28 3.1 7 

n e ,. (0.59) (0.58) 

Conflicts betweei students 

and teachers 3.29 3 31 

(0.53) (0.53) 

Robbery or theft 2.90 2.83 

(0.52) (0.56) 
Vandalism of school 

property 2.85 2.83 

(0.50) (0.80) 
Student use of drugs 

or alcohol 2.61 2.60 

(0.60) (0.70) 



Verbal abuse of teachers 



3.17 3.16 
(0.60) (0.67) 



148 

2.52 
(0.78) 

2.83 
(0.77) 

3.24 
(0.53) 

3.05 
(0.40) 

2.96 
(0.54) 

2. 76 
(0.55) 

2.62 
(0.61) 

3.06 
(0.51) 



51 



104 



199 



2-10 2.61 2.52 

(0.59) (0.75) (0.71) 

2-79 2.89 2.81 

(0.67) (0.69) (0.78) 



77 

2.68 
(0.72) 



53 

2.07 
(0.79) 



146 

2.62 
(0.82) 



3.06 
(0.63) 



3.10 
(0.46) 



2.97 3.20 
(0.46) (0.43) 



3.28 
(0.52) 

3.19 
(0.52) 



2 . 74 2 . 94 2 . 89 

(0.52) (0.66) (0.49) 

2.83 2.78 2.76 

(0.45) (0.51) (0.49) 



3.07 2.54 2.78 

(0.75) (0.68) (0.83) 

3.50 3.48 3.25 

(0.55) (0.54) (0.60) 

3.20 3.17 3.38 

(0.63) (0.44) (0.53) 

3.09 2.92 2.99 

(0.63) (0.56) (0.74) 



2.73 
(0.78) 

3.25 
(0.51) 



2.68 
(0.81) 

3.27 
(0.58) 



2.45 
(0.57) 

3.06 
(0.52) 



3.07 
(0.61) 

2.58 
(0.76) 

3.25 
(0.58) 



3.05 2.88 
(0.62) (0.65) 



2.72 
(0.67) 

3.54 
(0.55) 



2.52 
(0.67) 

3.24 
(0.68) 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table 
1/ The scale was scored: 1 = serious, 2 = moderate 
2/ Standard deviations are in parentheses. 



entries were calculated using school weights, 
, 3 = minor, 4 = not at all. 
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table 4.27. —Means and standard deviations of school administrator's reports of the 
seriousness of school problems, by school enrollment: Spring 1980 1/ 



School problem 


School enrollment 


0-249 


250-499 


500-749 


750-1,499 


1,500-2,249 


2,250-2,999 


3 , 000+ 



Sample size ^ 96 

Absenteeism 2.87 9/ 2*45 

(0.74)- (0.61) 

Class-cutting 3.25 2.95 

(0.57) (0.68) 

Physical conflicts among 

students 3.48 3.30 

(0.57) (0.53) 

Conflicts between students 

and teachers 3.29 3.20 

(0.56) (0.45) 

Robbery or theft 3.17 2.83 

(0.60) (0.63) 

Vandalism of school 

property 3.13 2.75 

(0.54) (0.5<> v 

Student use of drugs 

* or alcohol 2.88 2.53 

(0.76) (0.58) 

Verbal abuse of 2 39 3 24 

teachers <(h59) (0 # .55) 



100 


303 


227 


97 


29 


2.53 


2.33 


2.09 


2.02 


1.98 


(0.72) 


(0.73) 


(0.68) 


(0.75) 


(0.95) 


2.82 


2.49 


2.23 


2.02 


2.05 


(0 7S) 
V v • / j 1 


(0.71) 


(0.68) 


(0.72) 


(0.71) 


3.19 


3.11 


2.99 


2.99 


2.69 


(0 A7) 


(0 48) 


(0.47) 


(0.53) 


(0.67) 


3.17 


3.16 


3.14 


3.15 


2.94 


(0.52) 


(0.50) 


(0.49) 


(0.57) 


(0. 50; 


2.92 


2.81 


2.69 


2.71 


2.39 


(0.40) 


(0.51) 


(0.61) 


(0.63) 


(0.66) 


2.89 


2.72 


2.58 


2.47 


2.42 


(0.48) 


(0.51) 


(0.58) 


(0.64) 


(0.58) 


2.46 


2.38 


2.39 


2.40 


2.27 


(0.55) 


(0.61) 


(0.61) 


(0.59) 


(0.44) 


3.19 


3.07 


2.92 


2.73 


2.73 


(0.63) 


(0.57) 


(0.53) 


(0.59) 


(0.52) 



,N0TE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights, 
1/ the scale was scored: 1 - serious, 2 = moderate, 3 3 minor, 4 3 not at ail. 
2/ Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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was also true foe the sophomore evaluations of attendance problems. Adminis- 
trators' evaluations of the amount of fighting by students also matches sopho- 
. mores' perceptions in this regard. The East South Central schools get the 
poorest ratings for fights among students. In addition, these schools receive 
the worst rating for student-teacher conflicts and for robbery and vandalism. 
No region consistently has the lowest levels of school problems. 

Finally, the perceptions of administrators show the same persistent 
variation with school enrollment that the perceptions of sophomores do. 
Larger schools are perceived*, to have greater problems on all the measures dis- 
played in table 4.27. 

4-5 Effects o f School Structure on Sophomores' Perceptions of School Problems 

In order to examine the independent effects of school structure on 
sophomore perception of behavior problems, we f6llowed the same strategy used 
earlier in the chapter. The percentage of sophomores responding that an 
activity occurred "often" in a high school was regressod on the list of school 
and student characteristics discussed earlier (scaled in the manner described 
earlier). The results of the regressions are presented in table 4.28. The 
regressions show that attendance problems and the frequency of fights get 
worse in larger* 'schools, according to sophomores. The results further show 
that Catholic and private school differences are very large even when other 
factors are controlled* Urban schools are perceived by aophomores to have a 
lower frequency of all six activities than both suburban and rural schools, 
with the effects of urban location on class-cutMng, fighting, and talking 
back being particularly strong * Suburban schools are also perceived to have 
less class-cutting than rural schools, when other factors are taken into 
account. The independent effects of the region Variables are different from 
" the unadjusted region effects. East South Central schools were perceived to 
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Table 4. 28. --Regression coefficients for achool-level measures of sophomores* perceptions of the indicated school problems, 
regreaaed dn selected t hool, atudent body academic environment, and sophomore student body family background 
characteristics: Spring 1980 If 



Independent variables' 



Dependent variable 2/ 



Percent who think 
students often 
don't attend school 


Percent who think 
atudenta often 
cut class 


Percent who think 

students often 
threaten teachers 


Percent who think 
acudents often 
get in fights 


Percent who think 
studenta often 
disobey inat ructions 


Percent who think 
students often 
talk back 


Coefficient t -value 


Coefficient t^value 


Coefficient t-va lue 


Coefficient t-value 


Coefficient t-value 


Coefficient t-value 



Intercept 

Region: 

,New England 

Middle Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

East North Central 

Wast South Central 

Ueat North Central 

Mountain 

Type of community 

Suburban » . . • 

Urban 

Type of achool: 

trlvatc 3/ 

Catholic 

School enrollment 

School enroll»ent**2 

Student-ataf f ratio 

Tenure of staff 

Percent minority 

Percent minorlty**2 

Percent female 

Average homework 

Average early educational 

expectationa 

Percent academic program 

Average verbal score 

Average math acore 

Average family income 

Average father' a education ... 
Percent* profeaaicnal fathers 
Percent blue collar fathers 

Percent farm fathers 

Percent father present 

Percent mother present 

Percent parents do not know .. 
Percent parants do not monitor 



7. 11 

0.29 
-0. 25 
-0.71 
-0.47 
-0.25 
-0.069 
-0.35 

0.02 

0. 18 
-0. 19 

-a. 35* 

-2.59 

0.0020 
-4.3 E-07 

0-23 
-0.0015 

0.0064 
-0.00019 

0.0013 
-0.0023 

0.34 

0.017 
-0.28 
-0. 17 
0.000018 
-0.25 
-I. 15 

0. 18 
-I. 29 
-1.46 

1.44 

2.09 

0. 12 



4.3 



1.55 



0.6 



1.50 



2.9 



7.017 



4.9 



4.34 



2.4 



1. 1 


0.048 


*0. 1 


0.29 


3.4 


0. 69 


2.9 


1.017 


3. 4 


-l.l 


0.097 


0.4 


0.25 


3.7 


0.85 


4. 5 


>. 27 


5. 4 


-3.5 


-0.86 


-3.2 


0.047 


0.8 


0. 026 


0. 1 


0. 19 


A O 

0. 0 


-1.8 


-0.97 


-2.8 


-0.021 


-0.2 


1.087 


4.8 


0. 32 


1. 1 


-1.2 


-0.43 


-1.7 


0. 12 


I. 9 


0. 58 


3.4 


0.48 


2 . 2 


-0.4 


-0.67 


-2. <* 


-0.097 


-1. 5 


0. 32 


1.8 


0.28 


1. 2 


-1.7 


-0.47 


-1. 7 


0. 15 


2. 2 


0. 55 


2. 9 




I. 7 


0.1 


-0.095 


-0.3 


-0. 13 


-1.6 


-0.22 


-0.9 


-0.41 


-1.4 


1.5 


-0.34 


-2. 1 


-0.034 




-0. 18 


-1.7 


0. 061 


0.5 


-l.l 


-0.53 


-2.2 


-0.04 


-0.7 


-0. 67 


-4.2 


-0.21 


-1. 1 


-5.3 


-1.88 


-5.4 


-0. 10 


-1.3 


-0.53 


-2.4 


-1.79 


-6.3 


12.4 


-3.31 


■11.7 


-0. 17 


-2.5 f 


-0.96 


-5.2 


-1.45 


-6\3 


7.4 


0.0039 


10.7 


-0.000020 


-0.2 / 


0.00111 


4.6 


-0. 000048 


-0.2 


-5.1 


-8.43 E-07 


-7.3 


1.72 E-08 


0.6/ 


-2.01 E-07 


-2.7 


5.23 E-08 


0.5 


1,7 


0.03 


0.2 


0.024 


0.5} 


-0.066 


-0.5 


-0.32 


-2.0 


-0.6 


0.0028 


0.9 


-0.00022 


-0.3 ' 


-0.00098 


-0.5 


-0.011 


-4.2 


0.9 


0.0043 


0.4 


0.0085 


3.7 


0. on 


1.8 


0.013 


1. 7 


-2.4 


-0. 000014 


-0.1 


-O.0OOO72 


-2.9 


-0. 0001 1 


-1.6 


-0. 00019 


-1. 7 


0.3 


0.0098 


1.9 


-0.0023 


-1.8 


-0. 0078 


-2.2 


-0. 0092 


•2. 1 


-0.1 


0.070 


1.5 


-0. 0044 


-0.4 


0.036 * 


1.2 


0.020 


0.5 



3.81 

0.93 
0.98 
0.096 
0.37 
0.40 
0.29 
0. 24 
-0.21 

-0.094 
-0.45 

-0.68 
-1.05 

0.00033 
-3.42 E- 
-0.13 
-0.0017 

0.022 
-0.000 20 
-0.0030 

0.014 



08 



2.8 

4.1 
5.5 
0.6 
1.8 
2.5 
1.8 
1.4 
-1.0 

-0.9 
-3.0 

-3.2 
-6.0 

1.5 
-0.5 
-1.1 
-0.8 

3.6 
-3.0 
-0.9 

0.5 



. 2.1 
0.5 
-2.5 
-3.2 
1.0 
-2.5 
-1.5 
0.4 
-2.1 
-2.2 
1.4 
3.7 
0. 1 



0.41 
-0. 11 
•0.42 
-0.054 

0.000071 

0.00020 
-1.44 
-I. 51 
-3.35 
•0.68 

3.036 

1.84 
-0.37 



1.8 


-0.017 


-0.3 


0.070 


U.5 


-0.059 


-0.3 


-0.016 


-0.1 


-2.4 


-0.029 


-2.8 


-0.023 


-0.8 


-0.056 


-1.5 


-0.044 


-1.6 


-3.1 


-0.032 


-0.9 


-0. 083 


-0.8 


-0.41 


-3.3 


-0.26 


-2.? 


-0.8 


-0.036 


-2.2 


-0. 15 


-3.3 


-0. 10 


-1.8 


-0.078 


-1.8 


3.0 


0.000013 


2.3 


-O.O0OO23 


-1.5 


0.000044 


i.2 


0.0O044 


3.0 


0.0 


-0.024 


-0.8 


-0.050 


-0.6 


0.019 


0.2 


-0.16 


-2.0 


-1.4 


-0.36 


-1.5 


-0.84 


-1.2 


-1. 72 


-2.1 


-0.7) 


-l.l 


-2. 1 


-0.46 


-2.7 


-0. 21 


-0.4 


0.27 


0. 5 


0.53 


1.2 


-4. 1 


-0.46 


-?.4 


-2.07 


-3.9 


0.70 


1. 1 


-1.27 


-2.5 


■0.* 


-0.37 


-1.8 


-0.043 


-0.1 


-0. 50 


-0. 7 


-0.95 


-1.8 


2.2 


0.041 


0. I 


-2.042 


-2.3 


3.22 


2.9 


2.80 


3.3 


2.4 


-0.044 


-0.2 


-0.63 


-1.2 


0.83 


1.3 


-0.35 


-0 8 


-0.4 


-0. 15 


-0.6 


-0.024 


-0.1 


-0.85 


-0.9 


0.97 


1.4 



.62 



.60 



.22 



.45 



.40 



Dependent variable statistics: 
Mean (standard deviation) 



31.79 
(20.90) 



39.26 
(27.59) 



24.76 
(14.45) 



38.16 
(18.55) 



19.29 
(15.24) 



31.72 
*(5.02) 



NOTK 



1/ 



VERIO 0 



Variables are defined In appendix A. Table entries wore calculated using school weights. The number of cases used la th,e calculations <ll*t'" 
slightly from the total number of schools (1,01*.) due to Item nonresponse. T-values have been corrected for iten nonrespom * as described In the 
technical note to chapter 1. Appendix A Indicates which independent variables were reset led for regression analysis. 
Coefficients were obtained using generalized least squares. 

Re«res*.i«n* wer«> eirrted out on tno percent of sophomores who said that each activity often" happens divided bv ten. To compute expected porcents, 
the results of a calculation should be multiplied bv u. T-values ire un if f.'fftd bv the resiling. 

Beetle »f the sr>aU Mhnol sample si/e, the heteroeenel rv «>f rhe MhtmK, mil the lit*!* nonresponse late for schools In this sector, in.* est inat— for 
.>ther prWite schools in not m irlv «is aceoraie or * s interpret iMe those tor public or latlmlW schools. 
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have relatively high levels of absenteeism by the sophomores, but the 
independent effect of East South Central is the second most negative of all 
the region dummy variables. 

Both the tenure of teachers and the student-staff ratio have their 
strongest effect on sophomore perceptions of obedience: sophomores in schools 
with a larger ratio of students to staff and in schools where the staff has 
been at the school for a longer time feel that disobedience occurs less 
frequently. 

Finally, the racial and ethnic composition of the student body affects 
sophomore perceptions of some forms of uu'.sbehavior. In every case, schools 
that are racially homogeneous are seen by students as having a lower frequency 
of misbehavior th ;n are schools where the proportions of whit' students and 
students of other races are about equal. The pattern is particularly 
pronounced for threatening teachers, disobeying instructions, and talking back 
to teachers, and for students getting into fights with each other. 

4*6 The Accuracy of Sophomores' Perceptions of School Problems 

The question of the accuracy of the sophomores 1 and administrators 1 
evaluations of school problems still remains. The fact that we have both 
self -reports and evaluations of attendance problems can give some preliminary 
insight into the question. W> repeated the analysis of table 4.28 for the 
evaluations of absenteeism ani class-cutting, but adding the ten rates of 
self -re ported misbehaviors from the sophomores and seniors to the equation. 
For both regressions, all forms of self -reported misbehavior were computed 
separately for sophomores and seniors and included as independent variables. 
The self-report measures of absenteeism and class-cutting were not by 
themselves perfect indicators of these two activities* Since all formn .of 

loU 
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misbehavior about which High School and Beyond provides information are 
correlated, the inclusion of all self-reports as independent variables should 
increase the ability to control for the actual level of each form of behavior 
when estimating the effects of other school and student body characteristics. 

The results of the analysis are presented in table 4.29. They suggest 
that larger schools are perceived by sophomores to have worse problems than 
they actually do. They further suggest that Catholic and other private 
schools are viewed by sophomores in an overly generous light. After con- 
trolling for self-reported behavior, Catholic schools on the average have more 
than 20 percentage points fewer sophomores who say that either absenteeism or 
class-cutting occur often than Ho public schools. Students in urban and, to a 
lesser extent, suburban schools also appear to have an overly favorable 
opinion of their schools. Finally, the minority composition of the school 
appears to shape student opinion independently of the actual level of 
misbehavior in the high school. 

Some of these effects nay reflect Inability of the self-report 
measures to account completely for the level of misbehavior in the school. 
But is it hard to escape the conclusion that the perceptions of students are 
shaped by the school context . Compa risons of schools on the basis of student 
evaluations should therefore be approached with some caution as long as the 
researcher is not sure about the exact nature, of the process by which these 
perceptions are formed. 

4.7 Cone x as ion 

The results of the chapter have demonstrated that the level of misbe- 
havior in school end perceptions about student misbehavior vary systematically 
with a number of important school characteristics. Based on student self- 
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Table 4.2^. — Regression coefficients for school-level measures of sophomores' 
perceptions of absenteeism and class-cutting, regressed on 
selected school, student body academic environmant , and 
sophomore student body family background characteristics, 
and selected sophomore and senior student body behaviors: 

Spring 1980^ 



Independent 
variables ^ 


2/ 

Dependent variable - 


Percent who 
otcen aon c 


think student? 
attend school 


Percent who think students 
often cut class 


Coefficient 


t-value 


ooertic lent 


t" value 




4.56 


2.7 


-3.24 


1 . 7 


Region: 










0.45 


1.7 


0.58 


1 .8 




-0 . 24 


-1 .1 


0.34 


1 .4 




-0.37 


-1.8 


0.043 


0.2 




-0.10 


-0.4 


0.01 


0.1 




-0.12 


-0.6 


0.05 


0.2 




0.049 


0.2 


-0.16 


-0 . 6 




-0.21 


-0.9 


-0.037 


-0.1 




-0.16 


-0.6 


-0.45 


-1 .5 


Type of community: 












0.19 


1.6 


-0.33 


-2.2 




-0.17 


-0.9 


-0.56 


-2 . 7 


Type of school: 










-1.15 


-4.5 


-1 . 83 


-6'.0 




-2.13 


-9.9 


-2.19 


-8.6 




0.0017 


6.6 


0.003 


9.4 




-3.86 E- 


07 -4.6 


-6.76 E-07 


-6.3 




0.24 


1.7 


0.11 


0.6 




-0.00036 


-0.2 


0.0043 


1.5 




0.014 


1 .9 


0.012 


1 .4 




-0.00023 


-2.9 


-0.000021 


-0.2 




0.0016 


0.4 


0.0097 


2.1 




0.008 


0.2 


0.066 


1.6 


Average early educational 












0.30 


1.8 


0.085 


0.4 


Percent academic program .... 


0.02 


0.6 


-0.08 


-1 .4 




-0.26 


-2.4 


-0.44 


-3.4 




-0.041 


-0.8 


O.lo 


2.8 




0.0000061 


0.4 


0.000025 


1.2 


Average falser 1 s education .. 


-0.25 


-2.5 


0.0088 


0.1 


Percent professional 










-1.36 


-1.8 


-1.16 


-1.3 


Percent blue collar fathers . 


0.28 


0.5 ' 


-0.48 


-0.8 




-1.4b 


-2.4 


-2.80 


-3.9 




-0.90 


-1.4 


0.0094 


0.0 




1.41 


1.4 


3.29 


2.8 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 4 • 29 Regression coefficients for school-level measures of sophomores' 
perceptions of absenteeism and class-cutting, regressed on 
selected school, student body academic environment, and 
sophomore student body family background characteristics, 
and selected sophomore and senior student body behaviors: 
'Spring 1980=-^ — (Continued) 



Independent 
variables 


2/ 

Dependent variable - 


Percent who 

nfhon Hnn ' t* 


in lUK, oL UUc 11 L O 

pt*t*pnH school 


Percent who 
often 


think students 
cut class 


L>oe rncienu 


t — value 


Coefficient 


t" — 1 IIP 


Percent parents do not know . 


1.47 


2.5 


-0.22 




-0.3 


Percent parents do not 














-0.14 


-0.2 


-0.14 




-0.1 


Average days absent — sophs . . 


0.13 


2.7 


0.047 




0.8 


Ave /age days late — sophs .... 


-0. 10 


-2.1 


• -0.045 




-0.8 


Percent who cut class — 














0.13 


3.0 


0.50 




9.5 


Percent who don't do 












. assigned homework — sophs . . 


0.83 


0.9 


-0.37 




-0.4 


Percent who have been in 












serious trouble with the 














0.087 


0.8 


-0.021 




-0.2 


Average days absent — 














0.099 


2.1 


-0.023 




-0.4 


Average days late — seniors . . 


-0 . 044 


-1.2 


-0.015 




-0.4 


Percent who cut class — 














0.057 


1.5 


0.28 




6.2 


Percent who don't do 












assigned homework — seniors . 


0.34 


0.4 


1.31 




1.2 


Percent who have been in 












serious trouble with the 














0.051 


0.5 


. -0.088 




-0.6 



.64 .71 



Dependent variable ^ 39.26 

statistics: Mean (20*90} (27.59) 

(Standard deviation) uu,,u ' 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using 

school weights. The number of cases used in the calculations differs slightly 
from the total number of schools (1,015) due to item nonresponse. T-values 
have been corrected for item nonresponse as described in the technical note to 
chapter 1. Appendix A indicates which independent variables were rescaled for 
regression analysis. 

1/ Coefficients were obtained using generalized' least squares. 

2/ for the percent variables, the regressifcn was carried out on the quantity divided 
by ten. To compute expected percents, the results of a calculation should be 
multiplied by ten. T-values are unaffected by the rescaling. 

3/ Because of the small school sample size, the heterogeneity of the 

schools, and the high nonresponse rate for schools in this sector, the 
O estimates for other private schools are not nearly as accurate or as 
EHJC interpretable as those for public or Catholic schools. 
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reports, urban schools have worse attendance problems than suburban schools. 
When controls are used, the effect of both urban and suburban locations on the 
amount of absenteeism and tardiness Ln a high school is positive. Despite the 
evidence of behavioral reports, sophomores in urban schools in particular do 
not judge these problems as occuring often. The contradictory findings of 
self-repcrts and perceptions of absenteeism and class-cutting suggest that 
urban sophomores 1 perceptions may not accurately reflect the actual level of 

r 

misbehavior in these high schools. 

Cathoiic schools especially, bit also other private schools generally, 
have less misbehavior than do public sclools. The differences canno, 
explained by student characteristics to t.ie extent that they could be con- 
trolled with measures from the High School ana Beyond study. The results 
suggest, however, that the difference in rates of misbehavior between public 
and private schools is not as extreme as the perceptions of the sample sopho- 
mores would indicate. 

Levels of misbehavior vary by geographic region. Western schools have 
the worst attendance records, according to the present results. Based on 
unadjusted scores, southern schools are more likely than other schools to be 
evaluated by sophomores as having problems with fights, disobedience, and 
talking back to teachers. The unadjusted low student evaluations for East 
South Central schools can be explained by other school and student body 
characteristics, however. The New England and Middle-Atlantic schools have 
the highest adjusted rates for these last three activities. 

Larger schools have greater attendance problems than smaller 
schools. Furthermore, larger schools are more likely to be poorly evaluated 
by sophomores and administrators than smaller schools. Among the self- 
reported activities, the independent effect of school size is important only 

id* 




for class-cutting and the percentage who don't do assigned homework. The rate 
of refusal to do assigned homework actually falls with school size. School 
enrollment is more important when student perceptions are examined. The 
independent effect of school size on perceived absenteeism is strong and 
positive, as it is on the frequency of perceived class-cutting and fights. 
But the results of the analysis imply that large schools may get less credit 
than they deserve from sophomores. 

The analysis has shown that the ratio of students to staff in a high 
school is not in general an important predictor of behavior problems. The 
tenure of the faculty has str<. er effects, though we cannot determine whether 
a more stable faculty results in less misbehavior or whether the faculty is 
more stable in schools where the students are better behaved. 

The percentage of minority students in a high school is not a strong 
predictor of the level of misbehavior when other factors are controlled, with 
the partial exception of sophomore rates of absenteeism and senior attendance 
problems. The effect of minority composition on student perceptions is in 
several cases reasonably large. Sophomores perceive problems in student-staff 
relations to be greatest in schools with roughly equal numbers of white 
students and students of other races. The effect of percent minority on 
sophomore perceptions of absenteeism persists when self-reports for sophomores 
and seniors are controlled, which suggests that the racial and ethnic composi- 
tion of the high school may be one of the factors that shape student percep- 
ts 

tions of the climate of a high school. 
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CHAPTER 5 

MISBEHAVIOR AND THE DISCIPLINARY CLIMATE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 

This chapter turns to the relationship between the disciplinary 
climate of a school and the misbehavior of its student body. 

We argued earlier in this report that suudents would be motivated 
to conform their behavior to conventional school standards if they thought 
they would benefit from their education. Compared to students with a low 
investment in their education, students with a greater investment might 
perceive the costs of misbehavior, measured as damage to their educational 
chances, to be greater. If higher academic performance is linked with a 
heightened identification with the school, such students might feel either a 
greater satisfaction as a result of conforming behavior, or greater guilt as a 
result of misbehavior. This suggests that a school might be able to increase 
the level of students 1 conformity to school rules by increasing the value of 
their educational experience. We cannot directly assess the value of this 
strategy in this report. 

But a school might also be able to increase the level of conformity in 
tue school by increasing the direct costs attached to misbehavior; and in this 

chapter we do attempt a preliminary assessment of the effects of maintaining a 

i 

strict disciplinary climate. To undertake such an effort naturally requires 
information about the strictness of the disciplinary climate of a school. As 
the discussion iii this chapter will make clear, this is not an easy quality to 
measure. Nonetheless, the High School and Beyond study contains some 
information which is related to thi disciplinary climate of a school. School 
administrators and students were asked whether or not each of these five rules 
was enforced: 

1. School grounds closed to students at lunch 

O 

gPj^" 2. Hall passes required 
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3. 



"No smoking" rules 



4. 



Rules about student dress 



5. Students responsible Lo the school for property damage. 



The first two rules control movement of students. The next two establish 
standards for student deportment. Both restrict the autonomy of rtudents, and 
the prohibition of smoking may have symbolic importance since cigarette 
smoking is often seen as an adult perogative. 



obtained through self-reports of whether the student had had disciplinary 
problems in the last year or had b^en suspended or put on probation. In 
addition, students were asked to evaluate several aspects of the school's 
disciplinary procedures. Taken together, information about misbehavior on the 
part of the students and about disciplinary actions on the part of the school 
permits a description of the disciplinary climate of a school. 

. The first section of this chapter describes the association between 
reports of misbehavior and of experience with being disciplined by the school, 
at the student level. The idea of the disciplinary climate of a school is 
developed in a general discussion of the relationship between student body 
misbehavior and discipline at the school level. 

. In the second section, the characteristics of schools that enforce the 
rules included in the High School and Beyond questionnaire are described. 

. The distribution of school-level of measures of student misbehavior by 
the school administrator's report of whether or not rules are enforced is pre- 
sented in the third section. The analysis in this section asks whether 
schools that enforce rules have less misbehavior than those that do not, and 
whether the relationship between ~ule enforcement and misbehavior is affected 
when characteristics of school structure are controlled for. 



Students 1 direct experience with school disciplinary procedures was 
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• The determinants of student perceptions of rule enforcement are 
explored in the fourth section. Schools in which the administrator reports 
each rule is enforced are singled out so that the factors which result in the 
perception of rule enforcement by students can be described. 

Finally, student perceptions of the fairness and effectiveness of 
school discipline are examined. 

5 . 1 Discipline, Misbehavior, and the School y s Disciplinary Climate 

One source of information about a school's disciplinary climate is 
student reports about their own punishment. Students in the study were asked 
two questions about whether they had been punished by the school. They were 
asked to say whether they "have had disciplinary problems in school during the 
last year," and whether they had been "suspended or put on probation while in 
high school." The first of these items is somewhat ambiguous. Students could 
interpret the item to mean that they had been disciplined by school 
authorities, or that they had often acted in a way that was contrary to school 
rules of conduct even if they had not been caught or disciplined. We suspect 
that students would more often apply the first interpretation, and so have 
used the item as a measure of whether or not a student has been reprimanded or 
disciplined by school authorities. The second item is more exact. It clearly 
refers to serious negative sanctions applied by the school. However, the 
question is flawed because it does not distinguish between academic and 
nonacademic suspension or probation. 

5.1.1 Association between Repots of Misbehavior and of Being Disciplined 

The relationship between misbehavior and disciplinary action is 
difficult to analyze with cross-sectional data. The use of negative sanctions 
in a high school can be as much a response to as a determinant of student 
behavior. So, while students may be deterred frorc misbehaving by the throat 
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of punishment, correlations will not necessarily reveal this fact. Tables 5.1 
and 5.2 show that the conditional probability that a sophomore or senior will 
respond that he or she has had disciplinary problems or has been suspended or 
put on probation is much higher for students who have misbehaved than it is 
for all students taken together. We expected this result: if a school is 
administering discipline in a fair way, it should punish those students who 
have done something wrong and not those who have behaved in accordance with 
school policy. These tables also show that the students who have been 
punished are also more likely than the average student to have done something 
wrong. Table 5.3 makes the same point on the school level. The correlation 
between the level of each type of misbehavior and the percentage of sample 
sophomores or seniors who have been disciplined is positive. 
5.1.2 Misbehavior and the Strictness of the School's Disciplinary Climate 

If punishment effectively deterred misbehavior in school, one would 
expect that the more consistently a school punished misbehavior the better- 
behaved would be its student body. To isolate the effects of a policy on 
behavior, the researcher would ideally use longitudinal data. There are two 
different ways in which the effects of a policy on behavior could then be 
examined. The obvious method would be to measure behavior before and after a 
policy change and see if behavior changes. A more indirect approach would be 
to determine the behavior patterns of students in different high schools at 
the start of their school experience, and then observe their responses to 
different school policies over the course of their high school career. 

Because only cross-sectional data are currently available from the 
High School and Beyond Study, we cannot directly observe change. Furthermore, 
the first method would almost never be practical, because a researcher does 
not have control over school policies. The second method is more feasible in 
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Table 5.1. — Estimates of conditional probabilities that sophomores have misbehaved in one way, 
given that they have misbehaved in another wayf .Spring, 1980 1/ 





Given 


that the sophomore has misbehaved in 


one of these ways: 


■ 


Probability that 






Days 


Days 


Has 








a sophomore has 




Doesn't 


absent: 


late: 


been in 


Has had 


Has been 




misbehaved in 


Cuts 


do 






serious 


disci- 


suspended 


Unconditional 


one of these 


class 


assigned 


5 11 


5 


trouble 


plinary 


or put on 


probability— 


ways : 




homework 


pr or 


or 


with 


problems 


probation 










more more 


mqre M 


the law 









Cut class 



Doesn't do assigned 
homework 

Days absent: 

5 or more 



Days absent: 
1 1 or more 

Days lat* : 
5 or more . 



Has been in serious 
trouble with the 
1 aw ! 

Has had disci- 
plinary problem . 

Has been suspended 
or put on pro- 
bation 



.338 



.233 



.471 .348 .455 .358 .508 



,327 .247 .326 .250 .417 



.532 



107 



,307 



137 



,254 



141 



1.000 



.365 



.575 



.116 



,341 



.154 



,278 



,182 



.570 



1.000 



.301 

c 

.045 
.173 
.060 
.138 

.053 
.190 

.122 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 



1/ 



2/ 
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Estimated conditional probabilities are the number of students who indicated that they had done 
both a row and a column behavior, divided by the number who indicated that they had done the 
column behavior. Thus, thq conditional probability that a sophomore !, has had disciplinary 
problems 11 given that he or sne "cuts class, 11 is estimated to be .338. 

The denominator for this column is the total (weighted) number of sophomores. The number of cases 
used in the calculation of each entry differs slightly from the total number of sophomores 
(30,263) due to item nonresponse. 



UbLe :>. J. - -Kal imates of conditional probabilities that seniors have misbehaved in one way 
given that they have misbehaved in another way: Spring, 1980 U 



ri'JUaU 1 I 1 Ly LlluL 

a senior has 
misbehaved in 
one oi these 
ways : 


Given that the 


senior has 


misbehaved in one of these wavs: 






Doesn* t 


Days 
absent : 


Davs 
late: 


Has 
been in 


Has had 


Has been 


Uncondi t ional 
probabi lity— 


Cuts 
class 


do 

ass igued 
homework 


5 11 
or or 
more more 


5 
or 
more 


serious 
trouble 
with 
the law 


disci- 
pi inary 
problems 


suspended 
or put on 
probat ion 














.668 


.684 


.448 


Doesn't do assigned 
homework 












.104 


.096 


.040 


Days absent: 












.375 


.349 


.212 


Days absent: 












.163 


. 148 


.070 


Days late: 












.329 


.32 3 


. 193 


Has been in serious 


















trouble with the 












.125 


.138 


.040 


Has had disci- 
plinary problem . 


.204 


.361 


.244 .321 


.234 


.435 


1.000 




.137 


Has been suspended 


















or put on pro- 


. 192 


.307 


.208 .268 


.211 


.442 


.409 


1.000 


.126 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using student weights. 

1/ Estimated conditional probabilities are the number of students who indicated that they had done 
~ both a row and a column behavior, divided by the number who indicated that they had done the 

column behavior. Thus, the conditional probability that a senior "has had disciplinary problems," 
given that he or she "cuts class," is estimated to be .204. 

2/ The denominator for this column is the total (weighted) number of seniors. The number of cases 
~ O ied in the calculation of each entry differs slightly from the total number of seniors (28,465) 
EPJC' e to ir.em nonresponse. j $ 



Table 5.3.— Means, standanl deviations, and correlations between school-level measures of discipline 

and school- level measures of selected types of misbehavior, by educational cohort: Spring 1980 



Variable 



Average days absent • « 
Average days late .... 
Percent who cut class 



Percent who don't 

do assigned homework 



Percent who have been 
In serious trouble 
with the law 



Educational Cohort 



Mean 



2.9 
2.5 
25.3 

4.8 
5.8 



Standard 
devlat Ion 



Sophomores 



1.7 



2.1 



17.3 



6.7 



6.0 



Correlation with: 






Percent who 

have had 
disc ipl inary 


Percent who 
have been 
suspended or put 
on p roba 1 1 on 


Mean 


Standard 
devlat Ion 




. 46*** 


3.4 


1.5 


.28*** 


.40*** 


3.3 


2.4 


, 33*** 


. 42*** 


40.0 


19.0 


.33** 


.22*** 


4.9 


5.8 


.39*** 


.51*** 


4.3 


5.2 



Sen t o rs 

~ " Co r relation with; 
Percent who Percent who 

have had have been 

disciplinary suspended or pu£ 
on probat Ion • 



•j 



problems 



.30*** 



.26*** 



.23*** 



.00 



.44*** 



.13*** 



.00 



.06 



.20** 



.23*** 



o 



Percent who have had 
disciplinary problems 



19.5 



10.2 



14.4 



10.1 



Percent who have been 
suspended or put on 
probation 



11.9 



9.5 



12.4 



9.0 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. The number of cases used In the calculation 
of each coefficient may differ slightly from the total number of schools (1,015), due to item nonresponse. 

1/ Asterisks were used to Indicate the probability that the sample correlation would be larger in absolute value than the quantity obtained 
~ under the hypothesis that the true correlation is zero, as follows: *** Indicates p < .001; ** Indicates p < .01; Indicates p < .05. 
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principle, though still not possible at present, because we lack information 
on the cohort at two points in time. 

The High School and Beyond data do allow us to compare senior and 
sophomore rates of misbehavior at different levels of sophomore punishment. 
That is, they allow us to answer the question: if one controls for ttie amount 
of sophomore misbehavior in a school, is there any tendency for senior levels 
of misbehavior to be lower in schools that discipline a higher proportion of 
sophomores? If students adjust their behavior in response to school policies 
slowly, such a comparison might show the extent to which the school's policy 
had paid dividends by the end of the student's high school career. 

This type of comparison is hardly a foolproof method of evaluating the 
effectiveness of punishment. If students respond to the threat of punishment 
rapidly, then the sophomores would already have adjusted to the disciplinary 
climate of the school and senior-sophomore comparisons could not be expected 
to reveal the size of the adjustment. Futhermore, the High School and Beyond 
measures of sophomore misbehavior are not perfect. Therefore, one could argue 
that sophomores in one school with specif ied rates of punishment and measured 
misbehavior have higher rates of actual misbehavior than another school's 
sophomores who have the same rate of measured misbehavior but a lower rate of 
punishment. Thus, controlling for measured sophomore misbehavior, we would 
expect an upward bias in rates of measured senior misbehavior with high rates 
of sophomore punishment, because of measurement error. Finally, the problem 
of the dropout and expulsion rate still remains. If schools with higher 
punishment levels have higher dropout rates, and if students who drop out are 
i^ore likely to misbehave, then the comparisons will be contaminated. 

Despite the limitations of this method of analysis, we felt that the 
comparisons would convey useful information. Accordingly tables 5.4 through 5.6 
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shows comparisons of senior levels of absenteeism, tardiness, and class- 
cutting, measured on the school level and classified according to the level of 
sophomore misbehavior *nd the disciplining of sophomores. The measure of 
discipline was the percentage of sample sophomores in the school who reported 
either that they have had disciplinary problems while in high school or that 
they have been suspended or put on probation while in high school. The 
measure of misbehavior was the percentage of sophomores who said that they had 
been absent for five or more days between the start of school and Christmas 
vacation or had been late on at least five days during the same period, or 
that they cut class "every once in a while," or that they don't do homework 
even though it is assigned. In the average school, 24.5 percent of the 
sophomores had been disciplined according to this measure, while 40.4 percent 
had misbehaved. 

Tables 5.4 through 5.6 show that, while the scores are rarely 
monotonic in any column, the level of senior misbehavior has a modest tendency 
to decrease as the rate of disciplining of sophomores increases. This pattern 
can be seen more easily if the lowest three and the highest three categories 
of the measure of the level of discipline are collapsed and the means 
compared. The calculations are presented in tables 5.7 through 5.9. In most 
of the comparisons (thirteen of twenty-one) seniors misbehave less in schools 
that punish sophomores more. The tendency is strongest among the schools with 
moderate levels of misbehavior, that is, schools with from 15 to 55 percent of 
the sophomores misbehaving. In nine of these twelve comparisons, senior rates 
are lower in the stricter schools. The scores in the anomalous group (25 to 
35 percent misbehaving, 25 to 55 percent disciplined) are higher than 
expected. Note, however, that, while senior rates generally increase in step 
with increases in sophomore rates, senior rates in the anomalous category are 
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Table 5.4.— Group means of school-level measure of average days absent for seniors, 
with schools classified by the percent of sophomores in the school who 
have been disciplined and the percent who have misbehaved: Spring 1980 



Percent disciplined 



Percent misbehaved 



0-15 



15-25 



25-35 



35-45 



45-55 



55-100 



0-15 . 

15-25 

25-35 

35-100 



(13) U 
2.27 

(16) 
2.15 

(8) 
2.24 

(2) 
2.55 



(41) 
2.98 

(37) 
3.10 

(24) 
2.13 

(5) 
2.03 



(41) 
2.85 

(67) 
3.22 

(53) 
3.39 

(13) 
2.93 



(46) 
3.50 

(81) 
3.16 

(55) 
3.04 

(28) 
3. OA 



(18) 
3.46 

(65) 
4.13 

(66) 
3.27 

(30) 
3.33 



(27) 
4.39 

(77) 
4.22 

(99) 
5.07 

(88) 
4.70 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 



1/ Sample sizes appear in parentheses, 
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Table 5.5. — Group means of school-level measure of average days late for seniors, with 
schools classified by the percent of sophomores in the school who have 
been disciplined and the percent who have misbehaved: Spring 1980 



Percent disciplined 






Percent 


misbehaved 






0-15 


15-25 


25-35 


! 3s4s i 


45-55 


55-100 




(13) 1/ 
1.42 


(41) 
2.25 


(41) 
2.33 


(46) 
3.75 


(IS) 
3.05 


(27) 
5.54 


15-25 


(16) 
1.63 


(37) 
2.58 


(67) 
2.95 


(81) 
3.54 


(65) 
4.64 


(77) 
4.41 




(8) 
2.07 


(24) 
1.42 


(53) 
2.90 


(55) 
2.81 


(66) 
2.76 


(99) 
6.45 




(2) 
0.61 


(5) 
2.29 


(13) 
2.47 


(28) 
1.95 


(30) 
3.13 


(88) 
4.58 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 



1/ Sample sizes appear in parentheses. 
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Table 5.6. — Group means of school-level measure of percent who cut class for seniors, 
with schools classified by the percent of sophomores in the school who 
have been disciplined and the percent who have misbehaved: Spring 1980 



Fercent disciplined 


Percent misbehaved 


0-15 


15-25 


25-35 


35-45 


45-55 


55-rlOO 

/ 




(13) 1/ 
15.05 


(41) 
34.33 


(41) 
36.45 


(46) 
42.09 


(18) 
51.8-1 


/ 

(27) 
64.15. • 




(16) 
12.37 


(37) 
28.99 


(67) 
36.82 


(\81) 
4l\59 


(65) 
46.20 


(77) , 
58.65 / 




,(8) 
13.08 


(24) 
21.23 


(53) 
39.79 


(55) 
33.62 


(66) 
42.49 


(99) 
60.71 




(2) 
11.20 


(5) 
24.57 


(13) 
28.54 


(28) 
41.87 


(30) 
36.39 


(88) 
57.96 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 

\ 

If Sample sizes appear in parentheses. 
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Percent 
disciplined 



Table 5. 7.— Summary of Table 5.4: Groups means of school-level measure of average days absent 

for seniors, with schools classified by the percent of sophomores in the school who have 
been disciplined and the percent who have misbehaved: Spring 1980 



Percent misbehaved 



0-15 



15-25 



25-35 



35-45 



45-55 



55-65 



65-100 



0-25 



(28)1/ 
2.26 



(78) 
3.05 



(108) 
3.07 



(127) 
3.34 



(83) 
4.00 



(59) 
4.00 



(45) 
4.56 



25-100 



(9) 
2.33 



(29) 
2.11 



(66) 
3.31 



(83) 
3.04 



(96) 
3.28 



(62) 
4.11 



(124) 
5.18 



NOTE: variables are defined In appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 



^1/ Sample size3 appear in parentheses. 
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Table 5.8.— Summary of Table 5-5: Groups means of school-lovH mn*suro of nvempe <*avs late 

for seniors, with schools classified by the percent of sophomores in the. school who have 
been disciplined and the percent who have misbehaved: Spring 1980 



Percent 
disciplined 



5-15 



15-25 



0-25 



(28n/ 
1.49 



(78) 
2. A3 



25-100 



(9) 
1.65 



(29) 
1.58 



Percent misbehaved 



25-35 



35-45 



45-55 



(108) 
2.69 



(127) 
3.65 



(83) 
4.34 



(66) 
2.83 



(83) 
2.55 



(96) 
2.84 



ROTE: Variables are defiiud in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 
^1/ Sample sizes appear in parentheses. 



55-65 



(59) 
3.73 



(62) 
3.73 



65-100 

(45) 
5.71 



(124) 
6.14 
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Table 5. 9. —Summary of Table 5.6: Croups means of school-level measure of percent who cut clnr.a 

for seniors, with schools classified by the percent of sophomores in the school who have 
been disciplined and the percent who have misbehaved: Spring 1980 



0-25 



• • • • 



25-100 



Percent 


Percent misbehaved 




disciplined 


5-15 


15-25 


25-35 


35-45 


45-55 


55-6 



(28)1/ 
14.49 



(78) 
31.43 



(108) 
36.66 



(127) 
41.86 



(S3) 
47.27 



(9) 
12.11 



(29) 
21.84 



(66) 
37.85 



(83) 
36.11 



(96) 
41.15 



NOTE: Variables arc defined In appendix A. Table entries Were calculated using school weights. 
1/ Sample sizes appear In parentheses. 



(59) 
59- 42 



(62) 
55 .57 



65-100 



(45) 
60.30 



(124) 
60.73 
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higher than those in the group with 35 to 45 percent misbehaving sophomores 
and 25 to 55 percent disciplined sophomores. The rates of senior misbehavior 
tend to be lower in schools that discipline more sophomores, even though 
discipline itself indicates misbehavior as we have seen from the correlations 
above . 

We wish to repeat that this measure of the percentage of sophomores 
misbehaving is hardly comprehensive, so it is unlikely that the level of 
misbehavior among sophomores in the high schools has been completely 
controlled. To the extent that the controls are inadequate, a higher rate of 
sophomores disciplined should be associated with a higher rate of seniors 
disciplined. We would therefore expect the generally negative relationship 
between the disciplining of sophomores and the misbehaving of seniors to be 
stronger if the measures of the concepts were better. 

What causes the senior rates of misbehavior to decline as the rate of 
discipline of sophomores increases? As we noted before, two possibilities are 
obvious. The f^rst is that schools with strict disiplinary climates — those 
where misbehavior is punished — gain increased control over their students as 
time parses. To put it another way, the longer students are exposed to a 
strict disciplinary climate* the more they are affected by it. An alternative 
explanation is that schools that punish students more are also more likely to 
expel unruly students. Such schools would have better-behaved senior classes 
because they had eliminated the worst of the troublemakers. Since students 
who have been suspended or have had disciplinary problems might have a greater 
risk of being expelled, this explanation is also eminently believable. 

The tendency for seniors to be better-behaved in stricter schools is 
not an artifact resulting from the inclusion of sophomores who have been 
suspended or put on probation in the measure of the percentage of sophomores 
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disciplitied, however. Table 5.10 shows that if one restricts attention to £. 
particular type of misbehavior, such as class-cutting, and classifies schools 
by the percentage of sophomores who say they have had disciplinary problems 
while in school, the negative relationship between the level of discipline of 
sophomores and the level of misbehavior of senior-- still exists. The data in 
table 5.10 certainly does not eliminate the possibility that the second 
explanation is more important. A more conclusive investigation must await the 
second wave of data from the High School and Beyond Study, at which time it 
will be possible to compare the behavior of the class of '82 (the sophomores 
of this report) at two points in time. 

An ideal measure with which to investigate the effects of a strict 
disciplinary climate in a high school would be the conditional probability 
that a student would be punished in a school, given that he or she 
misbehaved. An exact measure of this quantity would obviously be unobtainable 
in the best of circumstances. To construct it, one would need information 
both on the number of times that each student in the sample had misbehaved 
during some specific segment of time and on any response by school authorities 
to the transgressions. In addition, some decision rule regarding the severity 
of the misbehavior would be needed as a practical matter and its application 
would require even more information. The task would pose unsatisf iable 
requirements on the ability of a student to recall and interpret his or her 
own behavior. 

Because of the data limitations, the log of ratio of the number of 
students disciplined to the number who have misbehaved was used as a measure 
of the strictness of the school. A measure for the sample sophomores was 
defined as the log of the number of sophomores who indicated that they had had 
disciplinary problems in the past year or had been suspended or put on 

204 



Table 5.10. — Group means of the school-level measure of the percent who cut class for seniors, 
with schools classified by the percent of sophomores in the school who have had 
disciplinary problems while in high school and the percent of sophomores who 
cut class: Spring 1980 



Percent with disciplinary 




Percent who cut class- 


-sophomores 




problems — sophomores 


0-15 


15-25 


25-35 


35-45 






(109) 1/ 
29.44 


(71) 
34.36 


(82) 
45.37 


(41) 
54.86 


(41) 
46.14 




(72) 
27.92 


(96) 
38.23 


(85) 
42.10 


(60) 
53.01 


(74) 
64.35 


25-35 


(27) 
26.08 


(38) 
32.59 


(31) 
39.79 


(40) 
47.54 


(65) 
60.74 


35-45 


(7) 
17.27 


(4) 
33.05 


(12) 
39.15 


(9) 
43.56 


(17) 
63.58 


45-100 


(0) 


(1) 
38.89 


(1) 


(6) 
37.79 


(11) 
68.14 


NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 


\J Sample size is in parentheses. 
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probation while in high school to the number who responded that they had been 
absent at least five days, cut class, or refused to do assigned homework. The 
log of this measure was used because we did not expect the relationship 
between the ratio and the independent variables to be linear. 

This measure was not used as a predictor of misbehavior in the models 
presented in the previous chapter. Because its denominator includes basically 
the same information as the measures of misbehavior used as dependent vari- 
ables in chapter 4, a negative effect of the log of this ratio would be 
expected if *t had been included in those equations simply because of this 
redundancy. As a measure of the strictness of school's disciplinary climate, 
however, this measure has value here. In contrast, the percentage of students 
disciplined in a school is not by itself a good indicator of the strictness of 
a school's disciplinary climate because of the tendency of this measure to 
increase with the level of misbehavior in a school. .Table 5.11 shows the 
results of a regression of the log of the ratio of students disciplined to 
students who have misbehaved on the school and student characteristics used in 
chapter 4 (scaled as described in the text there). 

Appc-ently, only a few structural characteristics of a school or its 
student body have even a weak effect on this measure of disciplinary strict- 
ness. Clearly, however, Catholic schools tend to punish a high proportion of 
students compared with the level of misbehavior these schools have. Schools 
in the western part of the country punish relatively few students compared to 
the number who misbehave. Schools with a high percentage of students from 
farm and Mue-collar backgrounds aake greater use of sanctions, while schools 
with students from high-income families and schools with a high percentage of 
female students use punishment less, compared with the level of misbehavior. 
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Table 5.11. — Regression coefficients for a school-level measure of the 

ratio of sophomores who have been disciplined to sophomores who 
have masbenavea, regressea on seleccea scnooi, student body 
academic environment, and sophomore student body family background 
characteristics: Spring 1980 1/ 





Dependent variable 


Independent variables 


Discipline 


ratio 




Coefficient 


t-value 



Intercept . . , 

Region: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

East North Central 

West South Central 

West North Central, 

Mountain , 

Type of community: 

Suburban . « « , 

Urban , 

Type of school : 

Private 

Catholic , 

School enrollment 

School enro!lment**2 

Student-staff ratio , 

Tenure of staff 

Percent minorit" 

Percent minority**2 

Percent female 

Average homework 

Average early educational 

expectations 

Percent academic program ... 

Average verbal score 

Average math score 

Average family income 

Average father 1 s education . 
Percent professional 

fathers 

Percent blue collar fathers 

Percent farm fathers 

Percent father present 

Percent mother present 

Percent parents do not know 
Percent parents do not 

monitor 



0.16 


0.5 


0.15 


3.0 


0.025 


0.6 


0.069 


1.8 


0.13 


2.7 


0.078 


2.1 


0.044 


1.2 


0.11 


2.7 


-0.10 


-2.1 


0.0065 


0.3 


-0.012 


-0.3 


-0.063 


-1.3 


0.17 


4.4 


-0.000048 


-1.0 


6.86 


0.4 


-0.016 


-0.6 


-0.00065 


-1.4 


0 .0004 J 


0.3 


3.13 E-07 


0.0 


-0.0021 


-2.8 


0.0046 


0.7 


-0.059 


-1.9 


0.005 


0.8 


0.0032 


0.1 


-0.0061 


-0.6 


-0.0000062 


-1.8 


0.036 


1.9 


0.015 


0.1 


0.21 


2.1 


0.26 


2.3 


0.12 


0.9 


0.036 


0.2 


0.11 


1.0 


-0.18 


-1.2 
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Dependent variable 
statistics: Mean (Std. dev.) 



.17 

0.52 
(0.23^ 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 

calculated using school weights. The number of cases used 
in the calculations differs slightly from the total number 
of schools (1,015) due to item nonresponse. T-values have 
been corrected for item nonresponse as described in the 
technical note to chapter 1. Appendix A indicates which 
independent variables were rescaled for regression analysis. 

U Coefficients were estimated ctsing generalized least squares. 
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5.2 \fre Distribution of Rule Enforcement by School Characteristics 

As noted above, the High School and Beyond dataset contains additional 
informations aiout the strictness of the disciplinary climate of high schools. 
Both school administrators and sample sophomores were asked whether five 
specific rules of conduct were enforced. The rules about which we have 
collected information do not directly pertain to the available measures of 
misbehavior but, in some cases, they are related. The requirement that a 
student carry a hall pass functions to keep students in the classroom when 
they belong there—and so should reduce class-cutting, if it is effective. 
Likewise, the requiremert that students are responsible to the school for 
property damage should suppress vandalism. And, since school vandalism is a 
way that a student can get into trouble with the law, a school that raises the 
cost of vandalism might reduce the probability that its students are ever 
arrested. In general, however, the relationship between enforcement of rules 
and behavior is probably indirect, th^t is, rule enforcement indicates the 
strictness of the school's disciplinary climate. 

• There is substantial variation in the proportion of schools enforcing 
each of the five rules of conduct about which we have information. Virtually 
all schools (97.2 percent) say that they hold students responsible for 
property damage. The next most frequently enforced rule is "no smoking," 
which 87.2 percent of the sample high schools say is enforced in their 
school. Almost as many (84.1 percent) of the high schools require their 
students to carry hall passes. Slightly over half (53.9 percent) of the 
schools say that they enforce dress codes, while a minority of schools 
(39.2 percent) say that they close their school^grounds during lunch hours. 

20o 
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5.2.1 Distribution of Rule Enforcement by Type of Community 

Not surprisingly, the proportion of schools enforcing these rules 
differs according to Important school attributes. If high schools are 
categorized by the type of community in which they are located, We find a 
great deal of heterogeneity, as can be seen in table 5.12. Urban schools have 
the highest rate of enforcement of dress codes and no-smoking rules and the 
lowest rate of enforcement of the closing of school grounds during lunch 
time. Suburban schools, in contrast, have the highest rate of enforcement of 
the closing of school grounds during lunch time and the lowest rate of 
enforcement of dress codes and no-smoking rules. Urban schools are least * 
likely to require hall passes. In other words, urban schools enforce rules 
involving student movement the least and rules Involving student decorum the 
most, according to the school administrators. Schools in all three types of 
communities have similar policies regarding property damage, which is not 
surprising since very few schools do not enforce a rule of this type. 

5.2.2 Distribution of Rule Enforcement by Type of School 

As one can see from table 5.13, other private schools are the least 
likely to close school grounds at lunch, while Catholic schools and public 
schools have similar policies. The great majority of public schools require 
the use of hall passes. Approximately three out of five Catholic schools also 
require them, while only 37 percent of other private schools enforce this 
rule. The three types of schools also differ substantially in their policy 
regarding dress codes. Almost all Catholic schools enforce them, 70 percent 
of other private schools do the same, and a slight majority of public schools 
also have rules regarding student dress. The schools have a much stronger 
consensus on the enforcement of no-smoking rules. Fully 98 percent of the 
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Table 5. 12. —Percent of schools for which school administrator 
reports the indicated rule is enforced, by type 
of community: Spring 1980 



Rule 


Type of community 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 




242 


476 


269 




28. 19 


44.98 


36.21 


Students responsible for property damage. 


95.70 


94.48 


98.94 




69.53 


75.54 


76.52 




93.35 


86.45 


90.03 




66. 18 


54.43 


56.83 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated 
using school weights . 
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Table 5.13. — Percent of schools for which school admins trator 
reports the indicated rule is enforced/ by type 
of school: Spring 1980 



Rule 


Type of school 


Public 


Catholic 


Other 11 
private 


Sample size 


869 


83 


36 


School grounds closed at 










40.26 


43.37 


23.07 


Students responsible 










96.45 


95.16 


100.00 




83.89 


59.41 


36.86 




88.50 


97.96 


86.40 




50.91 


99.58 


70.39 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 
calculated using school weights. 

1/ Because of the small school sample size, the heterogeneity of the schools, 
and the high nonresponse rate for schools in this sector, the estimates for 
other private schools are not nearly as accurate or as interpretable as those 
for public cr Catholic schools. 
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Catholic schools enforce this rule, while 89 percent of the public schools and 
86 percent of the other private schools follow the same policy. 
5.2*3 Distribution of Rule Enforcement by Region 

There is also significant regional variation in the enforcement of 
student rules. Table 5.14 presents the complete picture of this geographic 
variation, but some general patterns can be noted here. Schools in the 
Western part of the country, the region with the highest rates of misbehavior, 
tend to enforce rules less than those in other parts of the country. In three 
of five cases—the closing of school grounds at lunch, the holding of students 
responsible for property damage, and the use of dress codes — the high schools 
located in Mountain states are] least likely of the nine regions to enforce 
rules, while in a fourth—the use of hall passes—the Pacific schools haye the 
lowest percentage. The central part of the country, which generally has the 
best student attendance record, also has the highest rate of rule enforce- 
ment. The West North Central schools have the highest rate of enforcement for 
the closing of school grounds at lunch and for no-smoking rules, while the 
West South Central region has the highest percentage of schools enforcing 
rules holding students responsible for property damage and requiring dress 
codes. The high schools of the East North Central states are most likely to 
enforce the requirement^ that hall passes be carried by students. 
5.2.4 Distribution of RiHe Enforcement by School Enrollment 

The relationship between school enrollment and enforcement of rules is 
displayed in table 5.15. Large schools are more likely to enforce the two 
rules that govern student movement: they more frequently require hall passes 
and are more likely to close school grounds at lunchtime, though the latter 
pattern io less pronounced. Large schools are also less likely to require 
dress codes, but this is probably due to the fact that Catholic and other 



Table 5.H. — Percent of school;* tot which school adml.Ualrator reports the lndk.jted rule Is enfoued, by 
region. Spring 1980 



Rule 


Region 


Mew 
England 


Middle 
Atlantic 


South 
Atlantic 


East South 
Central 


West South 
Central 


East North 
Central 


West North 
Central 


Mountain 


Pacific 




52 


158 


148 


51 


104 


199 


77 




146 


School ground* closed at 


28.06 


42.44 


29.09 


44.65 


40.57 


37.12 


55.91 


23.17 


27.57 


Students responsible for 


*9.78 


95.21 


99.40 


94.79 


99.90 


99. fl 


94.89 


87.77 


95.54 




69.24 


81.72 


78.64 


66.32 


72.94 


87.54 


82.45 


74.35 


50.55 




88.08 


95.99 


83.32 


68.65 


87.06 


96.63 


97.30 


96.33 


79.21 




42.42 


45.60 


63.28 


64.96 


82.24 


56.14 


50.22 


38.96 


53.34 



NOTE; Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 




Table 5. 15. — Percent of schools/ for which the school administrator reports the indicated 
rule is enforced, /by school enrollment: Spring 1980 







! 

t 


School Enrollment 






Rule 


0-2A9 


250-499 


"500-769 


750- 
1,499 


1,500- 
2,249 


2,250- 
2,999 


3,000 + 




75 


96 


100 


303 


227 


97 


29 


School grounds closed at lunch • • • 


37. 6A 


30.35 


33.33 


A8.08 


A2.73 


38.63 


A9.22 


Students responsible 


96.00 


9^.74 


98. AO 


98.13 


98.33 


95.36 


95.80 




56.65 


76.83 


8A.63 


86. 2A 


92.63 


95.13 


9A.61 




97.05 


86.48 


83.13 


88.03 


85.23 


91.67 


91.67 




59. 2A 


60. 3A 


66.07 


5A.52 


A8.69 


53. 2A 


33.04 



I 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 
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private schools, which more frequently have dress codes than public schools, 
are smaller on the average. 

5.2.5 Other" Characteristics of Schools that Enforce Rules 

We also investigated the relationship between rule enforcement and a 
number of other characteristics of the school and the student body. Schools 
that required hall passes had an average of 15.0 percent nonwhite students, as 
compared with 11.4 percent for those that did not. Schools that enforced no- 
smoking rules had 13.5 percent non-white students as compared with 19.6 
percent for those that did not. Schools that enforced dress codes had 16.6 
percent nonwhite as compared with 10.8 percent for those that did not. 

Since enforcement of school rules varied somewhat according to the 
size of the school, and since the average sizes of schools in many of the 
categories vary substantially, the rates were recomputed after including a 
control for school size.* The introduction of school enrollment however, 
caused few changes in the orderings previously discussed. Below 250 students, 
Catholic schools are more likely to require hall passes; above that size, the 
public schools lead. Catholic and public schools alternately have higher 
rates of closing school grounds during lunch as the size of the school is 
increased. The ordering of schools by type of community is not much affected 
by the introduction of control for school size. 

The use of school enrollment as a control does affect the relationship 
between percent nonwhite in the school and the erfforcement of rules, how- 
ever. In schools with more than 1,500 students, those with a higher 



1 Schools were classified into the seven size intervals used in table 
5.4 as well as by school type, region and type of community. In order to 
examine the relationship between school enrollment and the proportion of non- 
white students, we calculated the percent minority for schools that did not 
enforce each rule for each size category. Because of their bulk, these tables 
were not presented, though the main findings are reported. 
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percentage of minority students are less likely to say they enforce dress 
codes; at smaller sizes, schools with a larger minority population are more 
likely to enforce thf>se rules. In schools with fewer than 350 students, those 
that Enforce no-smoking rules have smaller percentages of nonwhites than those 
that do. For all large schools, however, those that enforce no-smoking rules 
have lower proportions of white and other nonblack, non-Hispanic students than 
schools that do not enforce these rules. 

Lastly, the distribution of schools according to the number of rules 
that are enforced was examined. Only 0.16 percent of the schools enforce no 
rules, 3.30 percent enforce one, 10.12 percent enforce two, 31.82 percent 
enforce three, 37.15 percent enforce four, and 17.46 percent enforce five 
rules. These percentages are more readily interepreted if we compare them 
with the distribution that would be expected if a school's enforcement of any 
one rule was independent of Its policy with respect to the other four. If 
this condition of independence existed, then we would obtain the following 
distribution: 0.02 percent would enforce no rules, 0.94 percent would enforce 
one, 9.93 percent would enforce two, 34 percent would enforce three, 40.7 
percent would enforce four, and 14.4 percent would enforce five rules. 1 By 
comparing this hypothetical distribution to the actual one, we can see that 
schools are more likely to say that they enforce none, one, or two than we 



^■These figures were obtained by combining the five marginal prob- 
abilities listed at the beginning of this section in all ways that would give 

the indicated number of rules enforced. For example, if p^, P2> P3> P4 and P5 

5, 

were the estimated probabilities, then £ (1 - p.) gives the probability of 

5 1*1 
enforcing no rules £ n p .(l - Pi ) gives the probability of enforcing one 

J-l i*J 

rule and so forth. 
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would expect by chance, and they are more likely to say that they enforce all 
five than we would expect by chance. Thus, there is more tendency for schools 
to be located at the two extremes of the distribution than we would expect by 
chance, but the effect is modest in size. 

5.3 Distribution of Student Body Misbehavior by School Administrators 1 
Reports of Rule Enforcement 

Having shown that there is a reasonable amount of variation in school 
policy concerning rule enforcement, we turn to the question of whether there 
is any relationship between rule enforcement in a school and student misbe- 
havior. 

5.3.1 Distribution of Misbehavior by the Number of Rules Enforced 

Looking at the mean levels of misbehavior in schools according to the 
number of rules enforced in that school we see a clear pattern: as the number 
of rules enforced increases, the rate of misbehavior decreases. Table 5.16 
shows that schools that enforce five rules have 16 percentage points fewer 
sophomores and 7 percentage points fewer seniors who say they cut class than 
schools that enforce only one rule. The enforcement of five rules is 
associated with a 30 percent reduction in sophomore absenteeism and a 42 
percent reduction in tardiness as compared with schools that enforce one 
rule. The comparable reduction in senior rates of absenteeism and tardiness 
are 9 percent and 33 percent respectively. Neither sophomore nor senior rates 
of not doing assigned homework or being in trouble with the law are signfi- 
cantly related to the number of rules enforced in the schools. The results 
demonstrate that the level of attendance shows the most responsiveness to the 
strictness of a school's disciplinary climate. Trouble with legal authorities 
for adolescents generally comes from activities that take place outside of 
school, and it is perhaps not surprising that it has no relationship with the 
enforcement of rules. The doing of homework is fundamentally an educational 
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Table 5.16. — Means of schodl-level measures of selected types 
of misbehavior, by educational cohort and school 
administrator's report of the number of rules 
enforced: Spring 1980 



Educational cohort 




Number of rules e.nforced 






and 


























type of misbehavior 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Sophomores : 








- 






Sample size 




18 


94 


312 


363 


184 


Average days absent 6.36 


/ AO 

4.08 


3. 14 


L. 7b 


2.85 


2.85 


Average days late . 


5.05 


3.85 


4.42 


2.18 


2.32 


2.20 


Percent who 


31.09 


38.10 


■ 35.97 


24.08 


23.81 


22.22 


Percent who don 1 1 










do assigned 


A. 08 


2.17 


4.78 


5.39 


3.94 


5.94 


Percent who have 












been in serious 














trouble with 


23.52 


7.39 


7.39 


5.97 


5.01 


5.71 * 


Seniors : 








Average days absent 8.72 
Average days late . 4.26 


Li 
3.65 

4.82 


OA 

' 3.98 
4.51 


3.35 
3.04 


358 
3.34 

2.98 


180 
3.31 

3.22 


Percent who cut 


46.36 


45.54 


45. A 6 


40.09 


38.51 


38.52 


Percent who don 1 t 














do assigned 


7.73 


1.41 


3.66 


5.33 


5.17 


4.96 


Percent who have 












been in serious 














trouble with the 


5.43 


4.09 


5.13 


4.29 


3.71 - 


5.24 















NOTE: Variables are defined in a.ppendix A. Table entries were calculated using 
school weights i 
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mattec between teacher and student. Its borderline status between academic 
and disciplinary affairs may explain its lack of a relationship with school 
rules. 

The zero-ocdtc relationships between rule enforcement and misbehavior, 
presented in table 5*16, have the same difficulties of interpretation that 
have been discussed in other contexts in this report. First, the relationship 
may exist because schools that enforce rules may enroll students with a lower 
propensity to misbehave. Without adequate controls these results cannot 

I 

inform us about the size of the direct relationship between rule enforcement 
and student behavior, that is, the relationship when other important char- 
acteristics of the school and the student body are held constant. Second, the 
interpretation is clouded because enforcement can be a response to as well as 
a determinant of student behavior. This complication was discussed in the 
first section of this chapter. 

However, in most cases, the decisions to enforce rules of conduct in 
the sample schools were probably not made recently. If the student body has 
had time to respond to school policy, then one might be able to learn about 
the efficacy of the enforcement of these rules by imposing sufficient controls 
for the characteristics of schools and their student bodies in a statistical 
analysis. 

Accordingly, adjusted mean levels of misbehavior were generated for 
schools grouped according to the number of rules each enforces, and these 
results are presented in table 5.17. The quantities in table 5.17 show the 
mean misbehavior scores for schools as a function of the number of rules 
enforced, while fixing other significant characteristics of the school and the , 
student body at their mean values for the entire school sample. The following 
characteristics of schools and their student bodies were used as covariates: 
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Table 5. 17.— Adjusted means of school-level measures of selected types of 
misbehavior, by educational cohort and school administrator 
report of the number of rules enforced: Spring 1980 If 



Educational cohort 




Nximber^or^Tules "enforced 




and 

type of misbehavior 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Sophomores : 

Sample size 3 18 94 312 363 184 

Average days absent — 2.30 2.60 2.91 2.85 2.91 

Average days late . — 1.69 2.79 2.45 2.42 2.39 
Percent who 

cut claai — 35.44 33.20 30.55 28.92 27.97 

Percent who don't 
do assigned 

homework — 4.67 5.03 4.84 3.74 4.01 

Percent who have 
been in serious 
trouble with 

the law — 6.11 4.39 5.72 5.11 5.12 

Seniors : 

Sample siz 3 23 94 307 358 180 

Average days absent — 3.01 3.41 3.42 3.37 3.38 

Average days late . — 2.28 2.35 3.25 3.26 3.42 

Percent who cut 

class — 38.88 45.47 44.56 42.26 43.27 

Percent who don't 
do assigned 

homework — 1.21 3.38 4.30 3.80 4.43 

Percent who have 
been in serious 
trouble with the 

Uw — 4.27 3.03 3.95 3.83 4.77 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using 
school weights. 

1/ Administrators were asked to indicate whether each of five rules of conduct 
" was enforced it. their schools. An analysis of covariance was then performed 
on the schools, using the number of rules enforced as the classification 
variable , and the following school and student body academic environment 
variables as covariates: school .enrollment , school enrollment**2, type of 
school, type of community, region, student-staff ratio, tenure of staff, 
percent minority, percent female, average math score, average verbal score, 
and average early educational expectations. In addition, the following 
sophomore or senior student body family background variables were also 
.controlled for: average family income, average father's education, percent 
- -"""professional fathers, percent blue collar fathers, percent farm fathers, 

percent father present, percent mother present, percent parents do not know, 
and Percent parents do not monitor. ("Percent'' family background variables 
were entered as proportions.) See appendix A for descriptions of these 
variables. The entries in the cells are least square means, which give the 
expected value for the quantity if all schools had the mean value for e.ch 
of the covariates in the model. 
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the geographic region of the school; whether it was located in an urban, 
suburban, of rural community; whether the school was public, Catholic, or 
other private; the school enrollment and the square of the school enrollment; 
the log of the ratio of students to staff; the percent of minority students; 
the percent female students; the average amount of homework done by sample 
sophomores whose high school grades have been at least B or better; the 
average number of years in the previous four that sample sophomores planned to 
go on to college; the average verbal and mathematical scores of sophomores on 
the High School and Beyond tests; the percentage of sample sophomores in an 
'academic curriculum; and the average value for sophomores or seniors as 
appropriate for each of the following characteristics: average family income, 
proportion of fathers in managerial or professional jobs, proportion of 
fathers in blue-collar occupations, proportion of fathers in farm occupations, 
average father's education, proportion of students with fathers or male 
guardians living in the household, the proportion of students with mothers or 
female guardians, the proportion who say that parents do not almost always 
know where the student is and what he or she is doing, and the proportion who 
say that neither parent keeps close track of how well the student is doing in 
school.* 



We argued in chapter 4 that senior test scores, early educational 
expectations and participation in an academic program were not appropriate 
controls for the analysis of misbehavior. In this chapter, the sophomore 
values were used to compute adjusted rates for both cohorts. Because the 
sophomore test scores are not as good an estimate of the average ability of 
seniors as they are of the average ability of sophomores, one would expect 
them to have less of an effect on senior rates. Since controls tend to reduce 
the unadjusted effects and correlations, we expected senior results to show 
larger effects than they would otherwise. The results of chapter A suggest 
that the magnitude of the difference is likely to be small, however* 
Furthermore, the results of the current chapter show that, despite the less- 
than-adequate controls, effects of rule enforcement on senior rates are 
smaller than effects on sophomore rates. This pattern would only be 
accentuated if better controls were available for seniors. 
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Despite the addition of controls, the number of rules enforced is 
dearly associated with the percentage of sophomores who cut class. But the 
size of the difference, which was 16 percentage points, is reduced to 7.5 
points. For other measures the adjusted relationship between misbehavior and 
rule enforcement is not as clear, mainly because the conduct of students in 
schools that enforce only one rule is surprisingly good. This group of 
schools constitutes less than 4 percent of the sample, however. Ignoring 
these schools for the moment, we can see a modest relationship between the 
number of rules enforced and the level of tardiness and the refusal to do 
homework. No relationship is apparent for the other two measures of sophomore 
misbehavior. In brief, the results suggest only a modest link between the 
strictness of the disciplinary climate and sophomore behavior. Reexamining 
the unadjusted means presented in Table 5.16, we can see that they also 
suggest that sophomore behavior is more sensitive to the enforcement of rules 
than is senior behavior. The bulk of the much stronger relationship found 
among sophomores can be accounted for by other characteristics of the school 
and student body, which are not directly related to the strictness of the 
disciplinary climate of the school. «* 
5.3.2 Distribution of Misbehavior by Whether Specific Rules are Enforced 

As noted above, at least four of the five rules under discussion are 
not direct deterrents of the activities that we have self-reports about. We 
expected an association between rule enforcement and misbehavior, because 
schools that enforce these rules might be stricter in other ways also. Which 
rules are the best indicators of a strict climate? To find out, the level of 
misbehavior was compared for schools that enforce each specific rule and those 
that do not. Table 5.18 displays the results for sophomores and table 5.19 
Khows senior results. 
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Tahle 5.18.--Mesns of school-level measures of selected types of misbehsvior reported by 
sophomores, by school Administrator 1 ! report of whether or not the mdicsted 
rule i* enforced: Spring 1980 



Rule 



Simple 
size 



Average 
dsys 
sbsent 



Type of misbehavior 



Aversgc 
dsys 
lste 



Percent who 
cut class 



Percent who 
don 1 1 ^do 
■■signed 
homework 



Percent who 
have been in 
serious trouble 
with the lsw 



School grounds closed at lunch ... 

Students responsible for property 
diaage - 

Hall pisses required 

"Ho laoking" rules 

Student dreai rules 



Yei 

No 



Yei 

No 



Yd 
No 



Yei 

No 



Yei 

No v 



378 
584 



940 
27 

149 

850 
120 

522 
445 



2.83 
2.94 



2.85 
4.36 

2.89 
2.91 

2.90 
2.77 

2.75 
3.10 



2.22 
2.71 



2.49 
3.24 

2.27 
3.29 

2.52 
2.43 

2.26 
2.87 



22.46 
27.05 



25.27 
25.79 

25.03 
26.01 

24.51 
30.44 

22.70 
28.87 



4.88 
4.73 



4.76 
6.12 

4.99 
4.11 

4.76 
5.36 

4.97 
4.56 



5.36 
6.06 



5.81 
5.31 

5.61 
6.24 

5.69 
6.35 

5.24 
6.53 



NOTE: Vartsbles are defined m sppendix A. Tsble entries were calculated using school weights. 
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Table 5. 19. --Means of school-level measures of selected types of misbehavior reported by seniors, by school administrator's 
report of whether or not the indicated rule is enforced: Spring 1980 









Type of misbehavior 


Rule 




Sample 
size 


Ave ra^e 

days 
absent 


III L CI #S ^ 

days 
late 


Percent who 
cut class 


Percent who 
don't do 
assigned 
hnmpworlf 


Percent who 
have been in 
serious trouble 
with the law 




Yes 
No 


375 
579 


3.43 
3.42 


3.18 
3. 32 


38.69 
40.77 


5.0, 
4.04 


4.29 
4.36 _ 


Students responsible 


Yes 

No 


931 
27 


3.41 
3.97 


3.24 
3.91 


39.86 
41.69 


4.92 
5.22 


4.39 
2.75 




Yes 
No 


809 
155 


3.41 
3.47 


3.04 
3.93 


40.42 
38.60 


5.38 
3.45 


4.36 
4.25 




Yes 

No 


837 
124 


3.40 
3.45 


3.24 
3.26 


39.84 
42.79 


4.98 
4.70 


4.35 

4.55 J 




Yes 


512 
446 


3.20 
3.72 


3.05 
3.54 


37.21 
43.65 


4.89 
4.92 


4.25 
4.45 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 
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The results concerning the number of rules enforced almost guarantee a 
positive association between the enforcement of a specific rule and good be- 
havior. The findings of table 5.18 and 5.19 are not a surprise. In nineteen 
of the twenty-five comparisons, sophomore misbehavior rates are lower when the 
rule is enforced. The exceptions are spread uniformly across the five rows. 
The refusal to do assigned homework has the weakest relationship with the 
enforcement of school rules. The other four measures respond more 
consistently to rule enforcement. Rates of tardiness show the sharpest 
differences. Table 5.19 contains a similar pattern. In eighteen of the 
twenty-five comparisons, the rate of senior misbehavior is lower when the rule 
is enforced. Of the different kinds of misbehavior, senior rates of not doing 
homework, are least strongly related to rule enforcement, while senior rates 
of tardiness exhibit the strongest relationship. 

\ We also computed adjusted rates of misbehavior in the manner described 

earlier. These results are displayed in tables 5.20 and 5,2l. When controls 
are applied, the closing of school grounds is most consistently related to 
lower rates of misbehavior by sophomores, and six of the seven large 
differences are in the expected direction. But the adjusted differences are 
not strongly related to the enforcement of specific tules. Furthermore, the 
adjusted rates for seniors, shown in table 5.21, reveal no discernible 
pattern. 

The attempt to learn more about the effects of a strict disciplinary 
climate by analyzing the response to enforcement of specific rules of conduct 
failed because these rules are not specific deterrents of the forms of mis- 
behavior that we can measure. Without information on corresponding student 
behavior, the reports on rule enforcement are best considered indicators of a 
school's disciplinary climate, and the number of rules a school enforces is a 
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Table 5.20. — Adjusted means of school-level measures of selected, types of misbehavior 
reported by sophomores, by school administrator's report of whether or not 
the Indicated rule Is enforced: Spring 1980 ^/ 



Rule 


Sample 
8 1 ze 




Type of 


misbehavior 






Average 

days 
absent 


Avorage 
days 
lnte 


Percent who 
cut class 


Percent who 
don 1 1 do 
ass lgned 
homework 


Percent who 
have been In 
serious trouble 
with the law 






Yes 


•378 


2.39* 


2/ 




2.21 


2.66* 




L 78 

♦It /o 




No 




2.56 






2.33 


2.99 


4.81 


5.11 


Students responsible 




Yes 


940 


2.66 






2.37 


2.63 


4.74 


5.29 






Na 


f 27 


2.29 






2.17 


3.01 


3.99 


4.60 






Yes 


824 


2.62* 






2.28 


2.81 


3.74* 


5.07 




' No 


149 


2.33 






2.27 


2.84 


4.99 


4.82 






Yes 


850 


2.58 






2.38 


2.90 


4.19 


4.75 






No 


120 


2.37 






2.16 


2.74 


4.54 


5.13 






Yes 


522 


2.49 






2.17* 


2.70* 


4.66 


4.85 






Ho 


445 


2.46 






2.38 


2.94 


4.08 


5.04 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 



V Administrators were asked to Indicate whether each of five rules of conduct was enforced In their schools. An analysis of covariance was 
then performed on the schools using whether n particular rule was enforced as the classification variable , and the following school and 
student body academic* environment variables as covariates: school enrollment, school enrollment**2 f type of school, type of community, 
region, student-staff ratio, tenure of staff, percent minority, percent female, average math score, average verbal score, and average 
early educational expectations. In addition, the following sophomore student body family background variables were also 
controlled for: average family income, average father's education, percent professional fathers, percent blue collar fathers, percent 
farm fathers, percent father present, percent mother present, percent parents do not know, percent parents do not monitor. ("Percent" 
family background variables were entered as proportions.) See appendix A for descriptions of these variables. The entries in the cells 
are least squares means, which give the expected value for the quantity if all schools had the mean value for each of the covariates in 
the model. 

21 An asterisk (*) indicates that the difference is large enough to reject the hypothesis that the quantities being compared have the 

magnitude at the .05 level. Care should be taken ii relying on such testa, however, when so many comparisons are being made, anvl when the 
sample Is not a simple random sample. 
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T\iM<? 5.21.— Adjusted neans of school-level measures of selected types of misbehavior reported by seniors, by 
school administrator's report of whether or not the indicated rule is enforced: Spring 1980 1/ 



= — 






Type of misbehavior 


Rule 




Sample 
size 


Average 
days 
absent 


j Average 
1 days 
late 


Percent who 
cut class 


Percent who 
don't do 
assigned 
homework 


Percent who 
have been in 
serious trouble 
with the law 




Yes 
No 


375 
579 


3.70 
3.66 


3.31* 2/ 
?,99 


42.94 
43.29 


4.67 
4.12 


4.78 
5.11 


Students responsible 


Yes 

No 


931 
27 


3.44 
3.93 


3.23 
3.08 


42.77 
43.47 


3.13* 
5.85 


5.29 
4.60 




Yes 


809 
155 


3.60 
3.76 


3.16 
3.14 


42.94 
43.30 


5.68* 
3.30 


5.07 
4.82 




Yes 

No 


837 
124 


3.68 
3.69 


3.26 
3. OA 


44.05 
42.18 


4.51 
4.47 


4.75 
5.13 




Yes 

No 


512 

446 


3.67 
3.70 


3.07 
3.23 


42.20 
44.03 


4.15 
4.83 


4.85 
5.04 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 

If Administrators were asked to indicate whether each of five rules of conduct was enforced in their schools. An analysis of covariantc was 
then performed on the schools using whether a particular rule was enforced as the classification variable , and the following school and 
student body academic environment variables as covariates: school enrollment, school enrollirent**2, type of school , type of community, 
region, student*staf f ratio, tenure of staff* percent minority, percent female, average math score, average verbal score, and average 
early educational expectations. In addition, the following senior student hodv family background variables were also 
controlled for; average family income, average father's education, percent professional fathers, percent blue collar fathers, percent 
farm fathers, percent father j resent, percent mother present, percent parents do not know, percent parents do not monitor. ("Percent" 
family background variables were enured as proportions.) See appendix A for descriptions of these variables. The entries in the cells 
are least squares means, which give the expected value for the quantity if all schools had the mean value for each of the covariates in 
the model. 



^4 

to 

I 



2ou 



2/ An asterisk (*) indicates that the difference is large enough to reject the hypothesis that the quantities being <omparod have the :..ime 

magnitude at the .05 level. Care should be taken in rely in*, on such tests, however, when so many comparisons are being made, and when the 

sample is not a simple random sample. O 5 » 
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more accurate indicator than information about the enforcement of any specific 
rule* 

To summarize, the results show that students misbehave less in schools 
that enforce rules of conduct. Generally speaking, the greater the number of 
rules enforced, the better the conduct of the students. Sophomores are more 
responsive to this aspect of the disciplinary climate than are seniors. This 
might occur if those who are less familiar with an organization and those who 
are younger show greater respect for organizational authority than those who 
are more familiar with an organization. Certainly this hypothesis appears to 
be true in a general way: despite the dropout of many of the worst offenders, 
seniors have poorer attendance records than sophomores. The results of this 
section suggest that sophomores not only have better attendance records than 
seniors, but they also are more responsive to a stricter disciplinary climate 
than seniors. 

5 . 4 Determinants of Sophomores 1 Perceptions of Rule Enforcement 

In the High School and Beyond Study, sample sophomores were asked to 
indicate whether they felt that the aforementioned rules of conduct were 
enforced in their school. Sophomores in a school often agree with the answers 
of their school administrators, as a study of table 5.22 will show. However, 
the level of consensus is limited. Furthermore, the degree of consensus on 
enforcement of rules is by no means uniform from one rule to the next. When 
administrators say they enforce no-smoking rules, an average of 80 percent of 
the sample sophomores in their schools agree. But an average of only 45 
percent of sophomores agree with administrators who affirm that school grounds 
are closed at lunch. Sophomores in schools that do not enforce a specific 
rule of conduct, according to the school administrators, are In most cases 
less likely to indicate that it is enforced in their school. Again, the level 
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Table 5.22. — Means of school-level measures of sophomores 1 perceptions 
of rule enforcement by school administrator's report of 
whether or not the rule is enforced'. Spring 1980 



9 


Sophomore 1 s perception 
of rule 


Schools for which admin- 
istrator reports rule 
is enforced 


Schools for which admin- 
istrator reports rule 
is not enforced 




Sample 
size 


Mean 


Sample 
size 


Mean 



Percent who think school 
grounds closed at 
lunch 



378 



44.95 



584 



15.94 



Percent who think 
students are 
responsible for 
property damage 



940 



65.50 



27 



60.65 



Percent who think 
hall passes are 
required < 



Percent who think 
"no smoking" rules 
are enforced 



824 



850 



78.75 



79.83 



149 



120 



20.36 



37.13 



Percent who think 
student dress rules 
are enforced 



522 



70.80 



445 



31.28 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated 
using school weights. 
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of consensus varies. The difference between the average percentage of 
sophomores who felt that a rule was enforced in schools divided according to 
their administrator's answer to this question ranges from 5 percentage points 
for the rule that students are responsible for property damage to 58 
percentage points for the requirement of hall passes. 

The fact that students do not unanimously agree with the statements of 
, policy regarding rule enforcement made by the school administrators allows us 
to use the student reports as a check on the de facto policy of the school. 
Unfortunately, the ambiguity of the English language precludes a precise 
interpretation of the meaning of the responses of either students or 
administrators. It is likely that administrators reported on the official 
school policy, that is, on the intention of the school regarding enforcement 
of each of the five rules. To a certain extent, the student assessments are a 
gauge of awareness of school policy. But students are probably also reporting 
their perception of the likelihood that a student who committed an activity 
proscribed by one of these rules would actually be disciplined. Clearly, 
awareness of official policy and assessment of de facto policy are linked 
since the exercise of a policy is the surest method for its communication. 

Schools in which more sophomores agree that a rule is enforced could 
have a stricter disciplinary climate than other schools, but it is hard to 
determine how closely perceptions of rule enforcement are related to the 
strictness of the school climate. As noted before, students' assessments of 
rule enforcement are probably related to their guess of the likelihood that 
someone who ^committed a proscribed act would be punished. But students 1 
judgments might also be a function of the number of times they have seen a 
rule enforced, which depends on the number of times the rule is violated. If 
students in a strict school rarely misbehave, sophomores from that school 
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mxght find a question about enforcement of a rule perplexing. If they reason 
that the rule is rarely invoked, they may say it is not enforced. If they 
reason that a violation would almost certainly cause the rule to be invoked, 
they might respond that the rule is enforced. While this ambiguity may 
slightly reduce the interpretability of the sophomore reports, they still are 
useful for the purposes of this analysis. 

5.4.1 Perception of Rul<2 Enforcement in Schools Where the Administrator 
Reports a Rule is Enforced 

Because of the usefulness of sophomore reports as a check on the 
strictness with which official policy is applied, we investigated the 
characteristics of schools that are associated with the likelihood that a 
sophomore says that a rule is enforced, given that the school administrator 
has declared that it is enforced as dependent variables in a regression 
analysis. We used the percentage of the sample sophomores in the school who 
stated that each of the five rules asked about was enforced as dependent 
variables in a regression analysis. The regressors are the same as in chapter 
4 (and scaled in the same way), with the addition of the log of the ratio of 
the number o f sample sophomores who were disciplined to the number who mis- 
behaved (defined earlier in thi- chapter). Each regression used only schools 
in which the administrator said that the rule was enforced. . The coefficients 
are shown in table 5.23. In order to avoid repetition, the fact that we are 
examining only schools that say that a particular rule is enforced is not con- 
tinually repeated throughout the subsection, but the reader should keep the 
special nature of this sample in mind. 

The pattern of association is not uniform for all rules. The size of 
the school enrollement is a powerful predictor of sophomore evaluation for 
5 some rules but is insignificant for others. To illustrate, students in 
moderate-sired high schools are significantly more likely to assert that hall 
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T.ble 5 23 — Regrenion coefficient, for achool-lev.l measures of sophomores' perception! of rule enforcement, for achooli 
where the school sdminia trstor* ssys theie rules ere enforced, regressed on selected school, atudent body 
acadeiiic environment, end sophomore atudent body family bsckground characteristics , and a Mature of 
achool diiciplinet Spring 1980V 



Independent verisblea 



Dependent variable a talis tics: 
Mean (standard deviation) 



Dependent variable" 



~7T 



Percent who think 
achool groundi ire 
closed at lunch 


Percent who think 
studsnts are res- 
ponsible for damage 


Percent who think 
hill piiiei ire 

required 


Percent who think 
"no smoking" rulea 
are enforced 


Percent who think 
atudent drees rules 
are enforced 


Coefficient t-value 


Coefficient t-value 


Coefficient t-value 


Coefficient t-value 


Coefficient t-value 



Intercept » 

Region: 

New Englsnd 

Middle Atlintic 

South Atlantic 

Esst South Central 

Eaet North Central 

Weet South Central 

west F$orMi Centrel 

Mountai 

Type of mmunltyt 

Suburb en 

Urban 

Type of echoolt 

Private 3/ 

Catholic" 

School enrollment •••• 

School enrollment**2 

Student-eta f f retio 

Tenure of ateff 

Percent minority 

Percent mlnorlty**2 

Percent female 

Averege homework 

Averege eerly educetional 

expectations 

Percent academic program 

Averege verbel ecore 

Averege math ecore 

Averege femlly Income 

Averege father's education ... 
Percent profeeeionel fethere 
Percent blue coller fethere 

Percent ferm fathera 

Percent fether preeent 

Percent mother preeent *. 

Percent parents do not know . . 
Percent perenta do not monitor 
Discipline retlo 



2.71 

-2.45 
-1.11 
-2.15 
-2.21 

0. 082 

1.21 

0.036 

1.46 

-0.17 
-0. 028 

1.02 

1.08 

0.0014 
-3. 78 E-07 

0.046 
-0.014 
-0.029 

0.00017 

0.018 

0.037 

0.12 
0.24 
0.21 

-o:io 

-0.000016 

-0.06S 

-1.86 

0.65 

2.54 
-0.41 

1.78 

1.34 
-2.25 
-0.029 



1.0 

-5.4 
-3.2 
-6.5 
-5.2 
0.3 
3.6 
0. 1 
3.4 

-0.9 
-0. 1 

2.4 
3. 1 
3.3 
-2. 7 
0.2 
-3.4 
-2.4 
1.3 
2.8 
0.6 

0.4 
4.3 
1.2 
-1.2 
-0.5 
-0.4 
-1.5 
0.7 
2.5 
-0.4 
1,1 
1.4 
-1.7 
-0.1 



1.92 

0.96 

0.17 
-0.034 

0.52 

0.58 
-0.25 

0.51 

1.38 

0.087 
-0.12 

0.52 
0.56 

-0.000037 
-2.81 E-08 
0. 63 
-0.0069 
-0.0059 
-0. 000040 
-0. 0084 
-0.045 

-0. 048 s 

0. 12 
-0.0067 

0. 0048 

0.000023 

0. 084 
-0.44 

1.80 

1.06 

0.39 

0.61 

1.09 
-0.50 

0.41 



1.2 

3.6 
0.8 

-0.2 
2. 1 
3.1 

-1.3 
2.4 
5.5 

0. 7 
-0.7 

2. 1 
2.7 
-0.2 
-0.3 
4.6 
-3.0 
-0.8 
-0.5 
-2.2 
-1.3 

-0.3 
3.8 

-0.1 
0.1 
1.4 
0.9 

-0.6 
3.4 
1.8 
0.6 
0.6 
2.0 

-0.6 
2.2 



7.92 

0. 17 
0. 79 
1.00 



25 
24 
73 
85 
21 



-0. 21 
-1.39 

-1.62 
-0.44 

0. 0021 
-4.92 E-07 
-1. 12 
-0. 0028 
-0.0078 

0.00010 

0.016 

0.30 

-0. 72 

0.012 

0.43 
-0.076 
-0.000032 
-0.0032 
-0. 0062 

1.63 
-2.34 
-1.66 

1.65 
-1. 70 
-1.20 
-0.38 



3.56 

0.45 
2.72 
3.69 
3.58 
4.67 
2.66 
2.88 
-0. 60 

-1.30 
-5.67 

-4.66 
-1.55 
5.97 
-4.23 
5.86 
-0. 85 
-0. 79 
0.97 
3.05 
6.24 

-3.20 
0.27 
J. 05 
-1.09 
-1.32 
-0.02 
-0.01 
2.21 
-2.82 
-1.87 
1.20 
-2. 19 
-1.07 
-1.46 



-0.91 

-0.73 

0. 69 
-1.17 
-0.99 

0. 50 
-0.38 

0.0032 
-0.41 

-0.56 
-0.34 

1.32 

1.26 
^0,0006 

2,00 E- 
-0,40 

0.0044 

0.0013 

0.00011 

0.015 
-0.046 



0.42 
0.031 
0.21 
0.021 
0.0000069 
28 
27 
30 
07 
09 
8 



07 



-0.3 

-1. 7 
2.0 

-3.6 

-2.4 
1.6 

-1. t 
0.01 

-1.0 

-2.9 
-1.2 

3.2 
3. 7 
-1.4 
1.4 



0, 
-2, 
-0 

2 

4 

2 

-1.64 
-1.18 
0.54 



-1.6 
0, 6 
1.2 

-0.2 

0. 2 
1.8 

-1.8 
-0.3 
2. 1 
3.9 

1. 7 
-1.8 
-0.9 

1.6 



5.95 

-2.14 
-0. 19 
-0.31 

1.56 
-0,20 

1,37 
-0. 44 
-0.18 

-0.40 
-0.26 

0.75 

2.39 
-0. 00014 
-1.16 E-07 
-0.40 
-0.014 

0.018 
-0.C0018 

0.0062 

0.012 

-0. 43 

0.23 

0.99 
-0.17 
-0,000057 
-0.10 
-1.37 
-1.20 
-3.99 

2.81 

0.31 
-2.46 

0.73 

1.78 



2.4 

-5.3 
-0.6 
-1.1 

4.1 
-0.7 

4.6 
-1.3 
-0.5 

-2.2 
-1.0 

2.0 
7.6 
-0.4 
-0.9 
-1.9 
-3.8 
1.6 
-1.5 
1.1 
0.2 

-1.8 
4,6 
6.0 
-2.2 
-2.2 
-0.7 
-1.2 
-1.5 
-4.4 
2.9 
0.2 
-2.9 
0.6 
6.3 



.29 



.29 



.36 



26.87 
(25.94) 



65.33 
(15.43) 



64.11 
(33.59) 



.30 

75.03 
(26.94) 



54.01 
(32.06) 



N0TK: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entrlee were calculated uelng echool weights. The number of caecs used In '^t mImUUom 41 »«■ 
.1 Rut y from the total number of achool. where each rule ie enforced (378, 940, 824, 850, and 522 respectively) due to item "«">F™"- ■ were 
have been corrected for Item nonre.pon.e a. describee* In the technical note to chapter 1. Appendix A Indicate, which Independent variable, were 



rc. caled for regression analysis. 
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Coefficients were estimated using generalized leant squares. 

Re R rcs«lons were carried out on the percent of sophomore* who thought a rule was enforced, dlvidod by ten. To compute expected percent., the results of 
a calculation should be Multiplied by ten. T-vnliica are unaffected hy the regaling. 

». . .. .. r -..1 1 — I » I . I _ _ r. » .^w tl.A nn» ImiIi<« f t\ T 



a calculation should be Multiplied by ten. T-vnlues are unniiectcu hy tnc rwauim. 

Because of the small school sample size, the lietoroponclty of the schools, and the high ecireaponso rate for schools In thla sector, the estimates for 
other private schools arc not nearly aa accurate or as lnt erpretahlo as thnac for public or Catholic schools. 
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passes are enforced than are students in small schools. The difference in 
sophomore rates of agreement on the enforcement of this rule between a school 
with 1,000 students and one with 250 is 11 percentage points. Between a 
school with 2,000 students and one with 250, the difference is 17 points. 
Sophomores in large schools ara also more likely to declare that school 
grounds are closed at lunch. The difference in rates between a school of 250 
students on the one hand and first 1,000 and then 2,000 on the other is 7 and 
9.6 percentage points, respectively. Size is a less important predictor of 
sophomore evaluations in other cases. 

In most cases, sophomores in private and Catholic schools are more 
likely to report that rules are enforced than public school sophomores. For 
Catholic schools, the effect is significant for all rules except the 
enforcement of hall passes, the ona rule for which the coefficient of Catholic 
schools is negative. It is strongest for the enforcement of dress codes, next 
for holding students responsible for property damage, and t** d r or enforcing 
no-smoking rules. To show the strength of these effects, 1 d the 

predicted increase in the percentage of sophomores stating that each rule is 
enforced in Catholic schools compared with public schools. For the five rules 
used here (ordered in the following way: the closing of school grounds, 
responsibility for property damage, the use of hall passes, no smoking 
allowed, and the use of dress codes), the predicted changes in percentages 
are: +1] percent, +6 percent, -4 percent, +13 percent, and +24 percent. As 
the reader can see, the last change — involving the enforcement of dress 
codes — is by far the largest. We can also extract from table 5.23 the 
conclusion that, on the average, 10 percent more sophomores in private high 
schools than in public high schools are likely to say that the rule closing 
school grounds at lunch is enforced, 5 percent taore say that the school 
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enforces the rule regarding responsibility for property damage, 13 percent 
more say this for no-smoking rules, and 8 percent for the enforcement of dress 
codes. 

Urban schools differ from others in the lower rates of their sopho- 
mores who feel that hall passes are required. Suburban schools differ from rural 
ones in that enforcement of no-smoking rules and of dress codes is more lax. 

The log of the ratio of students to staff is sometimes a good 
predictor of enforcement also * Schools with fewer staff to students are 
stricter in holding students responsible for property damage but less strict 
in enforcing rules regarding hall passes than are schools with more staff to 
students. If the faculty has been with the school for a long time, rules are 
enforced more leniently. Surprisingly, schools with a more stable faculty 
have a lower percentage of sophomores reporting that school grounds are 
closed, that students are held liable for property damage, and that dress 
codes are enforced. The effect of staff tenure is statistically significant 
for these three rules, but its magnitude is small. In the first of these 
cases, where the effect is largest, a 10-point increase in the percent of 
teachers who have worked at the school for more than a decade predicts only a 
1 percent reduction in the percentage of sophomores who say that the salient 
rules are enforced. 

The ratio of students who have been disciplined to students who have 
misbehaved has a surprisingly weak relationship to sophomores 1 perceptions of 
rule enforcement, except in the case of dress codes and, to a lesser extent, 
of schools* holding students responsible for damage. For both rules, a higher 
ratio predicts a higher level of rule perception. The average amount of home- 
work done in the school by sophomores who get good grades is a statistically 
significant predictor of the perception of the requirement of hall passes but 
not of the perception of other rules.' 
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The regressions show significant variation in the enforcement of „ 

school rules according to the geographic region in which the school is 
located. They demonstrate as well the lack of homogeneity in the results of 
these regressions. A region that has significantly higher rates of 
enforcement tor one rule than most other regions may have significantly lowtr 
rates for another rule. No region has consistently more or less strict 
enforcement of these rules. 

Other important findings will be reported briefly. A larger 
percentage of nonwhite students is associated with less enforcement of the 
closing of school grounds, but none of the other measures of rule perception. 
Schools with a large percentage of female students or with a large percentage 
of students in academic programs are usually seen by sophomores to enforce 
rules more strictly than are other schools. 

The results of these regressions are difficult to summarize because 
the pattern of coefficients is different for each rule. Generally speaking, 
however, sophomores are more likely to say that school rules are enforced in 
Catholic and other private schools, in schools with a high percentage of 
academically oriented students, in schools with a high percentage of female 
students, and in rural schools. School enrollment apparently matters only for 
those rules that control behavior that is a potential problem mainly in large 
schools, such as the physical movement of students. The log of the ratio of 
sophomores disciplined to sophomores who have misbehaved is a weaker predictor 
of the enforcement of rules governing movement than it is of other rules. The 
relationships between rule enforcement and school enrollment and between type 
of school and school enrollment provide empirical hints that sophomores are 
using several guidelines when answering these questions. The relationship 
between school enrollment and enforcement may be caused by a tendency to judge 
effectiveness by the frequency with which rules are seen to be enforced. The 
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celat-ionshi-p between type--a£ .school and cule enforcement may_alsp_ reflect the 
student's sense of the probability that a rule violation will be punished. 

How well does rule enforcement, as judged by the sophomores, predict 
misbehavior in high school? Correlations between the five types of self- 
reported sophomore misbehavior, measured at the school level, and the 
percentage of sophomore students declaring that a rule is enforced in schools 
where the school administrator has affirmed that it is enforced are presented 
in table 5.24. 

In most instances, the correlations ace negative and statistically 
significant. The table shows that the enforcement of the two rules governing 
personal deportment show the scrongest relationship with conduct, while the 
sophomores 1 evaluation of whether school grounds are closed at lunch is least 
important. School scores for the level of class attendance by students are 
more closely tied to the students 1 evaluations than are scores for failure to 
do homework or trouble with the law, though the former activity has a signifi- 
cant negative relationship with enforcement of all five rules. Having been in 
trouble with the law is linked more with the enforcement of no-sraoking rules 
and dress codes than it is with the control of property damage or the control 
of student movement. 

Partial correlations between the enforcement of rules and school 
levels of misbehavior were produced, controlling for the set of school and 
student characteristics that were used in analyzing the qualities of schools 
and their student bodies that predict sophomore evaluations. The results are 
presented in table 5.25. They also show a relationship between strict 
enforcement of rules and lower levels of misbehavior. In a majority of the 
cells, the correlations are in the expected direction, and large enough to be 
described as significant at standard levels. The best predictors of 
misbehavior are still the two rules that pertain to what we have called 



Table 5. 24. -Correlations between school-level measures of sophomores' perceptions of role enforcement and school-level 

measures of selected types of misbehavior reported by sophomores, for schools where the school administrator 
reports that the Indicated rule Is enforced: Spring 1980 



& 


Sample 1/ 
size 


Average 

days 
absent 


Average 
day 8 
late 


Percent who 
cut class 


Percent who 
don't do 
assigned 
homework 


Percent who 
have been in 
serious trouble 
with the law 


Percent who think school grounds are 
closed at lunch 


378 


-0.06 


-0.07 


-0. 10* 21 


-0.06 


0,04 


Percent who think students responsible 


940 


-0.17*** 


-0. 15*** 


-0,25*** 


-0.09** 


-0.01 


Percent who chink hall passes are required 


824 


-0.05 


-0.15*** 


-0.04 


0.02 


-0.03 


Percent who think "No smoking" rules 


850 


-0.14*** 


-0. U*** 


-0.20*** 


-0.06 v 


-0.03 


Percent who think student dress rules 


522 


-0.36*** 


-0.30*** 


-0.48*** 


-0,14** 


-0,17*** 



NOTE: Variables are defined In appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 

1/ Only schools in which the administrator said that the school rule indicated was enforced were included in the computations for each row. 
The number of sample schools used in the calculation of each coefficient differs slightly from the total number of such schools due to 
item nonresponse. 

11 tlT.Vlll tit TV° * ndlc * Ce Che P"baMlity that the sample correlation would be larger in absolute value than the quantity obtained^ 
under the hypothesis that the true partial correlation is zero: *** indicates P <.001 > ** indicates p < .01, * indicates p < . 05 
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Table 5.25.— Partial correlation coefficients between school-level measures of sophomores 1 perceptions of rule 
enforcement and school-level measures of selected types of misbehavior reported by sophomores, 
for schools where the school administrator reports that the indicated rule is enforced: Spring 1980 1/ 



Rule 

Percent who think school grounds are 
closed at lunch 

Percent who think students are responsible 
for property damage 

Percent who think hall passes 
are required 

Percent who think "no smoking" rules 
are enforced 

Percent who think student dress rules 

are enforced 



Sam pi < 
a i zg 



378 



940 



824 



850 



522 



Average 
days 
absent 


Average 
days 
late 


Percent who 
cut class 

_ 


Percent who 
don't do 
assigned 
homework 


Percent who 
have been in 
serious trouble 
with the law 


-0.05 


-0.08 


-0. 10 


-0.19** 


0.04 


0.00 


-0.11** 


-0.08* 


-0.08* 


0. 13*** 


-0.07*-' 


-0.10*** 


-0.04 


.0.11 


-0.0 J 


-0.09* 


-0. 14*** 


-0. 12** 


-0.00 


0.06 


-0.20*** 


-0,21*** 


-0. 16** 


-0.11* 


-0. 19*** 



I 

H 

00 

u> 
I 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated uiing school weights. 

1/ In computing the partial correlations, the following school and student body academic environment variables were controlled for: school 

~" enrollment, school enrollment**2 , type of school, type of community, region, student-staff ratio, tenure of stnff, percent minority, percent 

female, average verbal score, average math score, and average early educationsl expectations. In addition, the following sophomore 

student body family background varlsblea were also controlled for: average family income, average father's education, percent professional 

fathers, percent blue collar fathers, percent farm fathers, percent father present, percent mother present, percent parents do not know, 

percent parents do not monitor. ("Percent' 1 family background character latics were entered as proportions. Correlation coefficients are 
uriaffected by the rescaling.) See appendix A for descriptions of these variables. 

II Only schools in which the administrator said that the school rule was enforced were included In the computations for each row. The number of 
" sample schools used In the calculation of each coefficient differs slightly from the total number of such schools due to Item nonresponae. 

3/ Asterisks are used to indicate the probability that the sample correlation would be larger In absolute value than the quontlty obtained under 
*" the hypothesis that the true partial correlation Is zero: *** Indicates p <.001, ** Indicates p <.01, * Indicates p < .05. 
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personal deportment. The rules governing student movement are perhaps the 
weakest predictors. Both attendance in class and the doing of homework are 
sensitive\to the stcictness of the disciplinary climate in the schoc>l . The 
reader may .not be surprised to see that of the measures of misbehavior, the 
percentage of sophomores who have been in trouble with the law, which is not 
restricted to behavior within the school, is the most poorly predicted by 
school rule enforcement. In fact, the percentage of students in trouble with 
the law is positively associated with school enforcement .of student 
responsibility for property damage* 

What is the relationship between sophomore evaluation of rule 
enforcement and the behavior of seniors in the school? Table 5,26 shows that 
seniors are also responsive to the strictness of the disciplinary climate, but 
not as much as sophomores are. Most of the correlations between sophomores 1 
perceptions and senior behavior, are negative, and many of these are signiK- 
cant. But they are often smaller than the correlation between sophomore 
perceptions and sophomore behavior. Furthermore, while the correlations 
involving attendance measures show the expected pattern, the relationships 
between rule enforcement and the other two rates are more often positive then 
negative: more enforcement is associated with higher percentages of students 
who don f t do assigned homework and who have been in trouble with the law. 

We cannot at the present time explain why a few of these correlations 

are positive for both sophomores and seniors. But the answer might be related 

to the general problems involved in understanding the relationship between 

rule enforcement and misbehavior discussed at the start of this chapter. 

Social control can be both a response to and a deterrent of behavior 

considered offensive by an organization. Even if the rules about which we 

have information were implemented for the specific purpose of controlling the 

« 

types of behavior that we can measure from student self-reports, we could not 
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Table 5.26.— Partial correlation coefficients between school-level measures of sophomores 1 perceptions of rule enforce- 
ment end school-level measures of selected types of misbehavior reported by seniors for schools where the 
school administrator reports the indicated rule is enforced: Spring 1980 U 



Percent who think school grounds are 

c losed at lunch » 

Percent who think students are responsible 
for property damage 

Percent who think hall passes 

are required 

Percent who think "no smoking" rules 

are enforced 

Percent who think dress rules 

are enforced 



375 

931 
809 

837 

512 



0.02 
0.02 



0 . 08*-' 



-0.03 



-0.07 



-0.09 
-0.11** 
-0.02 
-0. 16*** 

-0.2:2*** 



0.01 
0.01 
-0.09* 

-0.14*;** 

-0.16** 



0.18** 
0.03 
0.12** 
-0.02 
0.17**' 





Sample*" 
size 


Average 
days 
absent 


Average 
days 
late 


Percent who 
cut class 


Percent who 
don't do 
assigned 
homework 


Percent who 
have been in 
serious trouble 
with the law 



0.11 



0.10** 



0.01 



-0.12** 



-0.08 



00 

I 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. 

1/ In computing the partial correlations, the following school and student body academic environment variables were controlled for: school 

enrollment, school enrollment**2 , type of school, type of community, region, student-staff ratio, tenure of staff, percent minoiity, percent 

female, average verbal score, average math score, and average early educational expectations. In addition, the following senior 

student body family background variables were also controlled for: average family income, average father's education, percent professional 

fathers, percent blue collar fathers, percent farm fathers, percent father present, percent mother present, percent parents do not know, 

percent parents do not monitor. ("Percent" family background characteristics were entered as proportions. Correlation coefficients are 
unaffected by the rescaling.) See appendix A for descriptions of these variables. 

2/ Only schools in which the administrator said that the school rule indicated was enforced were included in the computations for each riw. The 
~ number of sample schools used in the calculation of each coefficient differs slightly from the total number of such schools due to item 
nonresponse. 

3/ Asterisks are used to indicate the probability that the sample correlation would be larger in absolute value than the quantity obtained 
" under the hypothesis that the true partial correlation is zero'. *** indicates p <.001, ** indicates p <.01, * indicates p <.05. 
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use correlations between enforcement and misbehavior as exact measures of the 
effectiveness of school policies. In the absence of a satisfactorily 
specified podel that can be used to estimate the reciprocal relationships , 
measures of association will capture both effects. When effects have opposite 
signs, as do these reciprocal effects, the measure of association will be 
weakened. There is not sufficient information to construct simultaneous 
equations models to estimate the separate effects for each rule and so we have 
had to rely on partial correlations. 

The consequences of this situation can most easily be seen in the case 
of the average percentage of students who have been in serious trouble with 
the law. Because being in trouble with the law, and the activities precipi- 
tating it, often occur outside of school hours and away from the school, this 
activity might have & stronger effect on rule enforcement in the school than 
rule enforcement has on it. Because the first effect would be positive, we 
would expect that t\e correlation between rule enforcement and this activity 
would be more positive than the effect of rule enforcement on legal 
difficulties. The cori^Jation would actually be greater than zero if the 
deterrent effect of rule enforcement were sufficiently weak. 

The correlations between the percentage of students in trouble with 
the law and the two rules governing personal deportment are the only ones even 
to reach moderately negative levels. Perhaps high schools do not let the 
potential for misbehavior influence their enforcement of the former rules as 
much. It is also possible that schools that enforce the latter rules take 
more care in keeping bad students out of their schools than could be measured 
with these controls. 

The same interpretation can be used for the generally larger correla- 
tions between no-smoking rules and dress codes and the other measures of con- 
duct. In the case of attendance at class, the earlier argument about reciprocal 

Ejfc 24 d 
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calisation is compelling. One would expect that a school having problems 
keeping students in class would change its policies concerning movement in the 
hallways more than it would change its enforcement of dress codes, for in- 
stance. Therefore, the enforcement of rules governing student movement and 
student responsibility for damage could be as effective a set of deterrents as 
the control of student dress or personal habits, despite the lower partial 
correlations between the former set of rules and self-reported misbehavior* 

We again wish to stress that the rules measured in High School and 
Beyond do not necessarily act as specific deterrents for the behaviors that 
were measured- The correlation of rule enforcement with behavior is due in 
part to the association between the rules asked about and school policies that 
are direct deterrents of the misbehaviors measured. The relationship may also 
arise from the association of rule enforcement with school characteristics 
that would otherwise motivate students to conform to certain standards. 

For all the reasons discussed above, we suggest that the importance of 
the results presented in tables 5.25 and 5.26 may lie not so much in the 
specific pattern of correlations as in the tendency of the correlations to be 
negative. They suggest that strict disciplinary climates do deter student 
misbehavior. Schools that enforce hiles more diligently have less disorder, 
even when important characteristics of the schools and their students are 
controlled for. 

5.5 Determinants of the Perception of Fairness and Effectiveness of 
Discipline 

The final topic considered in this chapter concerns the perceptions of 
students in high schools about the fairness and effectiveness of disciplinary 
procedures at their schools. Students were asked to evaluate these aspects of 
the disciplinary climate of their schools on a four-point scale ranging from 
excellent through good and fair to poor. We examined the determinants of the 
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pcoportion of sophomores who said that the effectiveness or fairness of 
discipline in their schools was fair or poor in table 5.27. 

The model coefficients have a number of interesting properties. They 
indicate that Catholic and other private sophomores are much more likely to 
believe that discipline in their schools is effective than are students iti 
public schools. Sophomores in schools that punish many sophomores relative to 
the number who misbehave are also more likely to judge the effectiveness of 
discipline in their school to be excellent or good. The perception of 
students varies by region: sophomores in the New England, Middle-Atlantic, 
and Pacific states are more critical of their schools' disciplinary 
policies. The minority composition of the student population is also an 
important predictor of student perception. As we have seen in chapter 4, 
schools with roughly equal numbers of white students and students of other 
races were judged more harshly than those with a more homogeneous student 
body. The highest percentages of sophomores saying that their schools have 
ineffective disciplinary procedures are found in schools with 45 percent 
minority students. As the percentage of minority students increases or 
decreases, the proportion of students criticizing the effectiveness of 
disciplinary procedures falls. The percentage of the student body in an 
academic program is associated with this measure of the school disciplinary 
climate as well: students are more satisfied with the effectiveness oc 
disciplinary procedures in schools with higher proportions of sophomores in 
academic programs. 

Table 5.27 also shows that perceptions of fairness of discipline do 
not always parallel perceptions of disciplinary effectiveness. Catholic 
students are more likely than other students to feel that discipline in their 
school is fair, but the effect is less strong than that on evaluations of the 
strictness of discipline. The same is true for other private students. 

2oi 



Table 5.27. — Regression coefficients for school-level measures of sophomores 1 perceptions of the 
indicated school characteristics, regressed on selected school, otudent body 
academic environment, and sophomore student body family background 
characteristics and a measure of school discipline: Spring 1980 U 



Independent variables 



Dependent varlsbles V 



Percent who think 
school reputation 
Is poor 


Percent who think 
tescher interest 
Is low 


Percent who think 
effectiveness of 
discipline la low 


Percent who think 

fairness of 
discipline is low 


Coefficient t-value 


Coefficient t-valtie 


Coefficient t-vplue 


Coefficient t-value 



Intercept 

Region: 

New Englsnd 

Middle Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

Eait North Central 

West North Central 

East South Central 

West South Cc( ral 

Mountain 

Type of cocmunity: 

Suburban 

Urban 

Type of school: 

Private 3/ 

Catholic 

School enrollment 

School enrollnent**2 

Student-staff ratio 

Tenure of staff 

Percent minority * 

Percent ralnorlty**2 

Percent female 

Average homework 

Average early educational expectations 

Percent academic program 

Average verbal score 

Average math score 

Average family income 

Average father's education 

Percent professional fathers 

Percent blue collar fathers 

Percent farm fathers 

Percent fathers present 

Percent mother present 

Percent parents do not know 

Percent parents do not monitor 

Discipline ratio 



0.95 



0 

0 
-0 

0. 
-0. 
-0. 
-0. 
-0. 

-0. 

-0. 

-0. 
-0. 
-0. 

1. 
-0. 
-0. 

0, 
-0, 
-0, 
-0. 
-0, 
-0, 
-0, 
-0, 

0, 
-0, 

0, 

0, 
-0, 

0, 
-0, 

0, 

0, 
-0, 



061 

027 

059 

0054 

029 

084 

038 

072 

008 
021 

05 
12 

000081 

80 E-08 

029 

00022 

0015 

0000055 

00054 

0042 

020 

0090 

014 

017 

0000057 
030 
,0032 
,015 
1 

,089 

,0035 

,26 

,075 

,024 



1.8 
1.0 

-2.4 
0.2 

-1.2 

-3.3 
-1.4 
-2.2 

-0.6 
-0.4 

-1.7 
-4.4 
-2.4 

1.7 
-1.6 
-0.7 

1.6 
-0.6 
-1.1 
-1.0 
-1.0 
-2.1 
-1.0 
-2.7 

2.5 
-2.4 

0.0 

0.2 
-1.4 

1.1 
-0.0 

3.7 

0.7 
-1.0 



0.033 
0.069 
-0.0021 
0.060 
0.028 

-0.043 
0.0055 
-0.014 

-0.037 
-0.022 

-0.099 
-0.14 

0.000043 
-1.01 E-08 
-0.00026 

0.00021 

0.0017 
-0.00002 
-0.00036 

0.000033 
-0.0016 
-0.017 
-0.013 
-0.016 

0.0000067 
-0.0024 
-0.20 
-0.041 

0.050 

0.32 

0.21 

0.055 
-0.091 

0.017 



1.1 
2.9 
-0.1 
2.1 
1.3 

-1.9 
0.2 
-0.5 

-2.7 
-1.1 

-3.5 
-6.0 
1.5 
-1.1 
-0.0 
0.8 
2.1 
-2.3 
-0.8 
0.0 
-0.1 
-4.6 
-1.0 
-2.8 
3.4 
-0.2 
-2.4 
-0.7 
0.8 
4.4 
1.8 
0.9 
-1.0 
0.8 



0.0086 

0.015 
-0.087 
-0.048 
-0.016 

-0.15 

-0.043 

-0.14 

-0.026 
-0.0036 

-0.17 
-0.23 
-0.000C35 

6,33 E-09 
-0.044 

0.00027 

0.0026 
-0.000028 
-0.00046 
-0.00062 

0.058 
-0.022 
-0.0095 
-0.012 

0.0000072 
-0.046 
-0.028 
-0.083 

0.036 

0.11 

0.19 

0.13 

0.036 
-0.085 



0.3 
0.6 
-3.8 
-1.6 
-0.7 

-6.6 
-1.7 
-4.5 

-1.9 
-0.2 

-5.7 
-9.6 
-1.1 
0.6 
-2.7 
1.0 
3.0 
-3.1 
-1.0 
-0.2 
3.0 
-5.6 
-0.7 
-2.1 
3.5 
-1.7 
-0.3 
-1.3 
0.5 
1.5 
1.6 
1.9 
0.4 
-3.9 



0.016 
0.077 
-0.011 
0.048 
0.057 

0.00059 

0.043 

0.0051 

-0.025 
0.010 

-0.030 
-0.075 

0.00004 
-1.14 
-0.033 

0.000077 

0.0022 
-0.000020 

0.000095 

0.0033 
-0.039 
-0.0098 
-0.010 
-0.0070 

0.000011 
-0.023 
-0.051 
-0.017 

0.18 

0.19 

0.13 

0.12 
-0.11 

0.013 



F-08 



0.5 
3.8 
-0.5 
1.7 
2.7 

0.0 
1.8 
0.2 

-1.9 
0.5 

-1.1 
-3.2 
1.4 
-1.2 
-2.1 
0.3 
2,7 
-2.3 
0,2 
0,8 
-2,1 
-2,6 
-0,8 
-1,2 
5,4 
-2,1 
-0,6 
-0,3 
2.6 
2.7 
1.2 
1.9 
-1.2 
0.6 
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Dependent variable statistics: 
Mean (Std. dev.) 



.32 



.40 



.40 



.26 



33.96 
(20.26) 



49.44 
(18.98) 



55.67 
(16.56) 



41.45 
(18.74) 



MOTE:" Variables are defined In appendix A. Table entries were calculated uslne school weights. The number of cases used in the col ^J lo '^ n » b ^ f J« r » 

slightly from the tltal number of schools (1,015) due to item nonresponae. T-vnlues have been corrected for item nonrcsponsc as described in the 
technical note to chapter 1. Appendix A indicates which Independent variables were rescaled for regression analysis. 

1/ Coefficients were estimsted using generslized lesst squares. 

2/ Repressions were carried out on the percent of sophomores who thought the school was "fair" or "poor" on a Riven characteristic divided by 100. To 
~ compute expected percent*, the results of a calculation should bo multiplied by 100. T-vnlucs are unaffected by the resealinR. 

V Because of the sn.ill school sample size, the hetero Pk ene i ty of the schools, and the high nonresponse rate for school, in this sector, the estimates for 
~* other private schools am not nearly as accurate or as Interpretable as those for public or Catholic schools. 
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Furthermore, the log of ratio of the number of students who have been 
disciplined to the number who have misbehaved has essentially no relationship 
to the judgments of students about fairness. Sophomores in the Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central regions are more likely than students in other 
regions to feel that disciplinary procedures are unfair in their schools. 
High early educational expectations are associated with a better evaluation by 
sophomores . 

Three findings do parallel the results on the perception of the 
effectiveness of rules. First, schools with a mixed racial composition are 
judged more harshly on the fairness of discipline, just as they are judged to 
have less effective disciplinary procedures. Second, schools with high income 
students are judged more harshly than other schools on both measures. And 
third, when more sophomores are enrolled in an academic curriculum, more 
sophomores have a favorable impression of the fairness of discipline. 

The relationship between sophomore and senior self-reports and 
sophomore perceptions of the quality of disciplinary procedures can be seen in 
tables 5.28 and 5.29. The quantities in the cells are the partial correlation 
coefficients between the percentage of sophomores who judge school procedures 
to be "poor" and the percentage of sophomores or seniors who have done each of 
the indicated activities. As one might expect, higher levels of misbehavior 
are linked with more negative evaluations of the effectiveness of discipline 
in the school. The relationship between levels of misbehavior and the per- 
ceived fairness of discipline is weak, however. 

While levels of misbehavior have no net relationship with the per- 
ception of the fairness of school discipline, the perceived enforcement of 
specific school rules shows a strong link with fairness. Table 5.30 shows a 
weak relationship between the enforcement of rules and the perceived effec- 
tiveness of discipline, but a much stronger relationship between rule 
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Table 5. 28. —Partial correlation coefficients between school-level measures of sophomores' perceptions of selected school characteristics 
and school-level measures of selected types of misbehavior reported by sophomores: Spring 1980 1/ 





Average 
days 
absent 


Average 
days 
late 


Percent who 
cut class 


Percent who 

f\ f\ ^ jX f\ 

Qon L uu 

assigned 
homework 


Percent who 

Kppn i rj 
(IctVG Uccll JLll 

serious trouble 
with the law 




0.12**2/ 


0. 15*** 


0.15** 


0,11*** 


0,03 




-0.04 


0.01 


0.05 


0.03 


-0, 10** 


Percent who think effectiveness of discipline Is low 2/ 


0.08* 


0, 15*** 


0.25*** 


0,05 


-0,06 




0.01 


0.05 


0.05 


-0.02 


-0.01 



NOTE: Variables are defined In appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. The number of sample schools used in each 
calculation differs slightly from the total number of sample schools (1,015) due to item nonresponse. 

1/ In computing the partial correlations, the following school and student body academic environment variables were controlled for: school £ 
enrollmert, school enrollment**2, type of school, type of community, region, student-staff ratio, tenure of staff, percent minority, percent | 
female, average verbal score, average math score, and average early educational expectations. In addition, the following sophomore 
student body family background variables were also controlled for: average family income, average father's education, percent professional 
fathers, percent blue collar fathers, percent farm fathers, percent father present, percent mother present, percent parents do not know, 
percent parents do not monitor. ("Percent" family background characteristics were entered as proportions. Correlation coefficients are 
unaffected by the rescaling.) See appendix A for descriptions of these variables. 

2/ Sophomore perceptions are measured as the percent who rated the school as "poor" on a given characteristic. 

3/ Asterisks are used to indicate the probability that the sample correlation would be larger in absolute value than the quantity obtained 
" under the hypothesis that the true partial correlation is zero: *** indicates p <.001, ** indicates p '.01, * indicates p <,05. 
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Tabic 5.29.— Partial correlation coefficients between school-level measures of sophomores' perceptions of selected school 
characteristics and school-level measures of selected types of misbehavior reported by seniors: 
Spring 1980 if 





Average 

days 
absent 


Average 
days 
late 


Percent who 
cut class 


Percent who 
don't do 
assigned 
homework 


Percent who 
have been in 
serious trouble 
with the law 


Percent 


who 


think school reputation is poor 2/ 


0.07 


0.03 


0. 14*** 


-0.06 


-0.01 


Percent 


who 




0.15*** 3/ 


0.02 


0.11** 


-0.05 


-0.04 


Percent 


who 


think effectiveness of discipline is low 2/ 


0.12** 


0.09* 


0.22*** 


o.oo. 


0.08* 


Percent 


who 


think fairness of discipline is low 2/ 


0.07 


-0.02 


-0.00 


0.08* 


0.08* 



NOTE: 



if 



Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights. The number of sample schools used in each 
calculation differs slightly from the total number of sample schools (1,015) due to item nonreoponse. 

In computing the partial correlations, the following school «nd student body academic environment variables were controlled for: school 

enrollment, school enrollment**2, type of school, type of community, region, student-staff ratio, tenure of staff, percent minority, percent 

female, average verbal score, average math score, and average early educational expectations. In addition, the following senior 

student body family background variables were also controlled for: average family income, average father's education, percent professional 

fathers, percent blue collar fathers, percent farm fathers, percent father present, percent mother present, percent parents do not know, 

percent parents do not monitor. ("Percent" family background characteristics were entered as proportions. Correlation coefficients are 
unaffected by the rescaling.) See appendix A for descriptions of these variables. 

2/ Sophomore perceptions are measured as the percent who rated the school as "poor" on a given characteristic. 

ed to indicate the probability that the sample correlation would be larger in absolute value than the quantity obtained 
lesis that the true partial correlation is zero: *** indicates p <.001, ** indicates p <.01, * indicates p <.05. 



2/ Asterisks are us__ 
under the hypothesi 
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Table 5.30. — Partial correlation coefficients between school-level measures of sophomores' perceptions of selected, school 
characteristics and school-level measures of sophomores' perceptions of which rules are enforced for schools 
where the school administrator reports the indicated rule is enforced: Spring 1980 1/ 





Percent who 
think School 
grounds are 
closed at 
lunch 


Percent who 
think students 
are responsible 

for property 
damage 


Percent who 
think hall 
passes are 
required 


Percent who 
think "No 
smoking" rules 
are enforced 


Percent who 
think student 
dress rules 
are enforced 




378' 


940 


824 


850 


522 




Q.06 


0.12*** 


0.04 


0.07 


-0,02 




0.07 


0.03 


-0.04 


0.08* 


0,11* 


Percent who think effectiveness of discipline is low 3/ .... 


P. 08 


-0.06 


-0.04 


-0,09* 


-0,06 




0.22*** 4/ 


0.12** 


0.06 


0,15*** 


0.17** 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were calculated using school weights, 

1/ In computing the partial correlations, the followinj^school and student body academic environment variables were controlled for: school 

enrollment, school enrollment**2 , type of school, typfi^of community, region, stHent-staf f ratio, tenure of staff, percent minority, percent 
temale, average verbal score, average math score, and average early educational expectations. In addition, the following sophomore or senior 
student body family background variables were also controlled for: average family income, average father's education, percent professional 
fathers, percent blue collar fathers, percent farm fathers, percent father present, percent mother present, percent parents do not know, 
percent parents do not monitor. ("Percent" family background characteristics were entered as proportions. Correlation coefficients are 
unaffected by the rescaling.) See appendix A for descriptions of these variables. 

II Only schools in which the administrator said that the school rule indicated was enforced were included in the ^computation for each column. 
~ The number of sample schools used in the calculation of each coefficient differs slightly from the total number of such schools due to Item 

nonresponse. , 
3/ Sophomore perceptions are measured as the percent who rate the school as "poor" on a given characteristic. 

<♦/ Asterisks are used to indicate the probability that the sample correlation would be larger in absolute value than the quantity obtained under 
the hypothesis that the true partial correlation is zero: *** indicates p <.001, ** indicates p <.01, and * indicates p <.05. 
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enforcement and the fairness of discipline. In schools where rules are 
enforced, sophomores think that disciplinary procedures are unfair. The 
relationship is strongest when the correlation involves the closing of school 
grounds at lunch, and next strongest for the two rules involving student 
demeanor at school. The results suggest that the requiring of hall passes is 
the least objectionable policy from the perspective of students. 

The interpretation of specific correlations is hazardous* however. 
Students are not judging the enforcement of these specific rules, but the 
disciplinary climate in general. The results are best understood in more 
general terms. It may be that students judge the effectiveness of a policy by 
comparing the goals of a policy to the conditions in the school. If the two 
conform, the students attribute the conditions to the policy, regardless of 
their true cause. If school authorities make the threat of punishment too 
explicit, or punish too frequently, students may feel that the disciplinary 
climate of the school is oppressive. They may react by judging the 
disciplinary policies of the school to be unfair . 

This explanation would be consistent with the relationships f .nd 
between student perceptions and the three types of measures used to understand 
the disciplinary climate of a school. Low rates of self-reported misbehavior 
are associated with high perceived effectiveness o^ discipline: the outcome 
conforms to the intentions of school policy. If these low rates come from 
widespread student motivation to conform that is not maintained by pervasive 
threats of punishment, they would imply low perceptions of unfafrness. If 
they come from an effective but overbearing school policy, they would imply 
high perceptions of unfairness. The inability of a correlational analysis to 
distinguish between the two cases may explain the lack of a zero order 
correlation between self-reported misbehavior and perceptions of fairness. 

The effects of the log of the ratio of disciplined students to 
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students who have misbehaved on perceived fairness and effectiveness of 
discipline can be explained in the same way. This ratio is positively related 
to perceived effectiveness of discipline. The relationship between this ratio 
and perceived effectiveness of discipline is based primarily on the ratcj of 
misbehavior which vary inversely with this ratio. But the contrary effects 
of low misbehavior rates and high levels of punishment nullify each other, and 
so the ratio has no relationship with perceived fairness. 

Finally, this hypothesis might explain the relationship between 
perceived rule enforcement and perceived fairness and effectiveness of 
disciplinary procedures. The judgments about enforcement of rules may be 
based primarily on the perception by students that students are often punished 
for violating these rules. According to our hypothesis, students who felt the 
threat of punishment too strongly would be more likely to judge the school's 
disciplinary procedures to be unfair. Their judgments about rule enforcement 
may have only a weak relationship with the level of misbehavior in the school, 
however. Since they judge effectiveness by comparing outcomes to intention, 
according to our hypothesis, and since the relationship between rule enforce- 
ment and the level of misbehavior may be weak, it would follow that the 
relationship between perceived enforcement of rules and pe. tved effective- 
ness of disciplinary procedures would also be weak. Further analysis will be 
needed, however, in order to understand better the relationship among student 
perceptions of school disciplinary policies, the enforcement of these 
policies, and the misbehavior of students. 
5.6. Conclusion 

In this chapter, we have investigated in detail the distribution of 
rule enforcement policies in schools and examined the relationship among 
school disciplinary policies, the level of misbehavior in the school, and the 
evaluation by the sophomores in High School and Beyond of some important 
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aspects of the school climate. The results have shown that schools vary in 
their enforcement of school rules. In some cases, the variations ace sub- 
stantial. Catholic schools, for example, are much more likely than public or 
other private schools to enforce dress codes, while large schools are more 
likely than small schools to require hall passes. Schools in the western part 
of the country generally enforce fewer rules than their counterparts else- 
where. The enforcement of particular rules of conduct is not systematically 
celated to most of the other classification variables used in this report, 
however. 

The effects of school enforcement of disciplinary procedures are hard 
to analyze with cross-sectional data, since we cannot observe whether a policy 
changes the behavior of individuals over time, or whether changes in a school 
policy have any immediate effect. However, the data suggest that stricter 
policies are associated with lower levels of misbehavior. If one holds 
constant the level of misbehavior of sophomores in a school, the level of 
misbehavior of sample seniors usually is lower in schools where a higher 
proportion of sophomores report that they have in some way been disciplined. 

Schools that enforce more rules have lower rates of misbehavior. Most 
of this relationship is mediated by other characteristics of the schools and 
their student bodies, however. When one controls for these characteristics, 
the relationship becomes weaker. This association exists for both sophomores 
and seniors, but is stronger for the former cohort. Even after the controls 
are applied, however, the negative association between rates of misbehavior 
for sophomores and the number of rules enforced by the school is still 
evident. No discernible relationship remains between rule enforcement and 
senior misbehavior when controls are applied. 

Sophomores generally affirm the statements of school administrators 
concerning the enforcement of school rules, but their opinions on enforcement 
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are not uniform. The statements of school administrators probably represent 
the "official" policy of the school, while the evaluations of the sophomores 
provide information about the de facto policy. If we limit our attention to 
schools in which the administrators have said that a particular rule of con- 
duct is enforced in their school, we find that the percentage of sophomores 
who agree with this assessment varies by school in systematic, interpretable 
ways. Larger schools have higher percentages of sophomores who feel that 
rules governing the movement of students are enforced. Sophomores in private 
and Catholic schools are more likely than public school students to feel that 
a rule is enforced; sophomores in urban and suburban schools are less likely 
than rural students to feel this way. There are significant regional 
variations as well. Furthermore, the judgments of sophomores regarding rule 
enforcement are significantly associated with the levels of misbehavior in the 
school. Schools in which more sophomores think that rules are enforced have 
lower rates of misbehavior. 

Schools also differ in the extent to which their sophomores feel that 
disciplinary procedures are fair and effective. Schools in which a higher 
proportion of the sophomores have been disciplined relative to the number who 
reported that they have misbehaved are judged by sophomores to have more 
effective discipline. But this ratio has no effect on sophomores 1 judgments 
about the fairness of discipline. Schools with more students in academic 
programs are judged more positively than other schools, while those with 
students from higher income families are judged more negatively. Students in 
racially homogeneous schools have more favorable opinions of discipline in 
their schools, when other important school and student characteristics are 
held constant. The ratings of school discipline are worst in schools with 
roughly equal numbers of white students and students of other races. 

The judgments by sophomores of the effectiveness of discipline are 
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linked to the levels of misbehavior of both sophomores and seniors. The level 
of misbehavior is not, however, associated with judgments of the fairness of 
discipline. In contrast, students feel that disciplinary procedures are more 
unfair in schools where a higher proportion of sample sophomores think that 
school rules are enforced. The enforcement of these rules is not, however, 
linked to students' general evaluation of the effectiveness of disciplinary 
policies in the school. 
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CHAPTER 6 
CONCLUSION 

Rather than summarizing the results, as has been done in the Summary 
of Major Findings, this conclusion will emphasize certain themes that have 
recurred throughout report. While schools are most often thought of as 
institutions that prepare students for careers through training and 
certification, it has long been recognized that schools also perform an 
important socializing function. Schools are the setting for the first 
extensive exposure to authority and discipline outside the home and the 
testing ground for a student's ability to adapt to the demands of impersonal 
control structures similar to those that may characterize much of his or her 
adult life. There is an obvious parallel between an individual's attachment 
to the labor force, measured as commitment to the status of worker and 
acceptance of the normative structure of the job, and commitment to the status 
of student and acceptance of the normative structure of the school. 

The High School and Beyond Data show that many students have a weak 
attachment to the normative structure of the school. This alienation appears 
to originate in the family. Students from families that have been disrupted 
through the death or departure of a parent tend to misbehave more, both in and 
out of school. The data also suggest that the level of social control exerted 
by parents in the youth's family is an important determinant of later be- 
havior. One of the strongest predictors of misbehavior is. the academic 
orientation and academic performance of the student. We have not been able to 
investigate the development of this relationship between academic orientation 
and conduct. Poor academic prospects may cause students to resent school and 
motivate them to rebel against the authority of the school and its teachers. 
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Alternatively , students prone to misbehavior may see schoolwork as another 
demand they wish to rebuff. No doubt both factors are crucial components of 
the process of childhood and adolescent development. We have not been able to 
find strong effects of high school grades on levels of misbehavior, or of 
misbehavior in high school on grades. Predispositions in both areas are 
apparently already well established by the time that a student reaches high 
school. Continued misbehavior in high school does appear to depress 
educational expectations of sophomores, however, compared to their reports of 
their earlier expectations. 

The results of this analysis have shown that schools vary in their 
levels of misbehavior, and that this variation cannot be explained by the 
measures of characteristics of the student body available in the High School 
and Beyond study. Catholic and other private schools apparently have lower 
levels of misbehavior than do public schools. The size of the school enroll- 
ment is not consistently related to misbehavior nor is the type of community 
within which the school is located. Regional variations in the level of 
misbehavior appear to be substantial, however. We have not been able to 
explain them fully in terms of the other information we have about high 
schools and their students. 

Because only the first wave of the High School and Beyond data is 
currently available, an analysis of the effects of a strict school 
disciplinary climate on student behavior is difficult. The results do 
suggest, however, that enforcement of rules and greater use of punishment are 
related to lower levels of misbehavior and to a more widespread perception by 
students that disciplinary procedures in their school are effective. 
Determining the criteria used by students in deciding whether disciplinary 
procedures in their schools were fair was less successful. Apparently, 
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however, there is a relationship between rule enforcement and a perception of 
unfairness: schools in which greater numbers of sophomores felt that specific 
rules of conduct were enforced were also schools in which many sophomores felt 
that disciplinary procedures were unfair. The results also showed that public 
school students were more likely than other students to be critical of the 
fairness of discipline as well. Sophomores in schools with higher income 
students were more critical of school discipline than sophomores in other 
schools. Sophomores in schools that had roughly equal numbers of white 
students and students of other races were more critical of school discipline 
than sophomores in racially homogeneous schools. 

Disruptive behavior by high school students poses both a threat and a 
challenge to the school. By degrading the social climate of the school and 
calling into question the legitimacy of teacher authority, delinquency can 
impede the learning process for everyone. But if a high school can instill in 
students a respect for authority and social order and a habit of self7 
discipline, it may increase the likelihood that its graduates will lead 
productive and satisfying lives. 

This goal may seem too ambitious. More modest but still challengirg 
goals remain to be met. One is to gain control over the external behavior of 
youth in order to improve the climate for those who sincerely want to learn. 
The other is to establish an effective and fair disciplinary structure in the 
school in order to support student morale and give those who would otherwise 
withdraw from the school not only a chance to redirect their energy toward 
participation and the attainment of cognitive skills but also a greater 
ability to deal with externally imposed structure in their lives. Such a 
talent may prove even more valuable than academic knowledge in dealing with 
the demands thrust on eveiy adult by present-day society. The High School and 
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Beyond data suggest that administrators may have the potential to exercise 
control over behavior with appropriately defined policies. We can offer no 
specific suggestions beyond those already implied in the findings we have 
presented. We hope, however, that there results will increase our 
understanding of misbehavior in schools and in this way contribute to 
solutions that will improve the effectiveness of the schools and enrich the 
educational experience of our students- 
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VARIABLE DEFINITIONS 
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Variables used in this report come from several sources: information 
about school characteristics which was used in the selection of the sample, 
the school questionnaire which was filled out by the school principal or other 
school administrator, and the student questionnaire and tests. Students were 
asked for perceptions of the school as a whole and for reports of their own 
behavior. Student reports can be used in analyses of students or can be 
aggregated within school. Student reports were used in both ways in this 
study. Three kinds of variables were aggregated from student reports: 
aggregated student perceptions, student body characteristics, and contextual 
variables. 

Variables are listed in this appendix both by the analytic unit to 
which they refer (school or student) and by the source of the variable* The 
sections of this appendix are: 

1. School Level — Global School Characteristics 

2. School Level — School Characteristics 

3. School Level — Aggregated Student Perceptions 

A. School Level—Student Body Characteristics Aggregated from 
Student Reports 

5. School Level—Contextual Variables Aggregated from Student 
Reports 

6. Student Level — Individual Characteristics 

Variables are listed alphabetically within section, by the labels used 
to identify them in the tables. This identifying phrase serves as the name of 
the variable for this report* In this appendix the variable name is followed 
by a keywora in parentheses. For variables taken from the school 
questionnaire, this keyv/ord is the SPSS variable name which appears in the 
school file codebook (High School and Beyond, 1981). For variables from the 
student questionnaire, the keyword is the "variable identifier" as defined in 
the codebook for the student file (High School and Beyond, 1980)* 
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This variable identification information is generally followed by a 
brief description of the item and any modifications made to it during 
analysis. In the case of items which are neither continuous nor dichotomous 
the response alternatives are listed. 
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School Level 



Clobal School Characteristics 
SOURCE: Sample selection information 
Region 

Region in which school is located. 

(a) Contingency tables use the following categories: 



New England ; 



Middle Atlantic; 



South Atlantic: 



East South Central: 



West South Central: 



East North Central: 



West North Central: 



Mountain! 



Pacific: 



Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware. 

Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, Norlh Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 

Oklahoma, Arkansas, "Louisiana, Texas. 

Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota > Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri. 

Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 

Arizona, New Mexico. 

*. 

Washington, Oregon, California, Alaska, Hawaii. 



(b) In regression analysis, dummy variables were created for these 
categories. "Pacific" serves as the reference category. 

Type of community 

Level of urbanization of community in which chool is located, 

(a) Contingency tables use the following categories: 

Urban: Located in the central city of an SMS&. 

Suburban: Located in an SMSA but outside of the central city, 

Rural: \ocated outside of an SMSA. 

(b) In regression analysis, dummy variables were created for these 
categories. "Rural" serves as the reference category. 
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Type of school 

(a) Contingency tables use the following categories: 

Catholic : Regular Catholic, black Catholic, and Cuban or Hispanic 
Catholic schools 

Private : "Elite other private" and "other private" schools. 

Public : A ernative, regular sample, Cuban-Hispanic public, and 

otner Hispanic public schools. 

(b) v ' In regression analysis, dummy variables wetf'e^created for these 

categories. "Public" serves as the refg/^ence category. 
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School Level 
School Characteristics 

SOURCE: School Questionnaire 
Absenteeism (SB056A) 

The degree to which absenteeism is a problem. Rating scale (and values): 
serious (1), moderate (2), minor (3), not at all (A). 

Average daily attendance (SB008 ) 
Coded as continuous variable* 

CUss cutting (SB056B) 

The degree to which absenteeism is ,a problem. Rating scale: serious, 
moderate, minor, not at all. 

Conflicts between students and tea chers (SB056H) 

the degree to which conflicts between students and teachers are a problem. 
Rating scale: serious, moderate, minor, not at all. 

Hall p asses requir ed (SB054C) 
Whether or not this rule is enforced. 

"No smoking" rules (SB054D) 

Whether or not such rules are enforced. 

Number of rules enforced (SB054A-SB054E) 

Sum of the number of the following rules which are enforced: school ground 
closed at lunch, students held re?pons<ble for propertv damage, hall passe- 
required, no smoking rules, student drass rules. 

Percent black (SB0094S) 

Percent of school enrollment reported to be black. 
Coded as a continuous variable. 

Percent female^ (SEOAl) 

Percent of school enrollment reported to be female. 
Coaed as continuous variable. 

Percent Hispan ic (SB0093S) 

Percent of school enrollment reported to be Hispanic. 
Coded as a continuous variable. 

Percent minority (SB0093S SB0O94S) 

Sum of the percent of the student enrollment reported in each cf t 1 ase 
minority groups: black and Hispanic. 
Coded as a continuous variable. 

Percent minority** 2 (SB0093S SB0094S) 
The square of "Percent minority." 
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Physical conflicts among students (SB056G) 

The degree to which physical conflicts among students are a problem. Rating 
scale: serious, moderate, minor, not at all. 

Rape or attempted rape (SB056L) 

The degree to which rape or attempted rape is a problem. Rating scale: 
serious, moderate, minor, not at all. 

Robbery or theft (SB056I) 

The degree to which robbery or theft is a problem. Raring scale i serious, 
moderate, minor, not at all. 

School enrollment (SB002A) 

Total student membership of 'school on 1 October 1980. 

(a) In regression analysis, original coding as a continuous variable was 
0 used. 

(b) In contingency tables, the variable was recoded as indicated in table 
headings. 

School enrollment**2 (SB002A) 
The square of "School enrollment." 

School grounds closed at lunch (SB054A) 
Whether or not this rule is enforced. 

Student dress rules (SB054E) 

Whether or not such rules are enforced. 

Student possession of weapons (SB056M) 

The degree to which student possession of weapons is a problem. Rating scale, 
serious, moderate, minor, not at all. 

Student use of drugs or alcohol (SB056K) 

The degree to which student use of drugs or alcohol is a problem. Rating 
scale: serious, moderate, minor, not at all. 

Student-staff ratio (SR002A SB0J9A-SB039L) 

Log of the ratio of "School enrollment" to the number of school staff 
members. Coded as a continuous variable. 

Students responsible for property damage (SB054B) 
Whether or not this rule is enforced. 

Tenure of staff (SB045) 

Percent of teaching taff who have been at the school for ten years or more. 
Coded as <i continuous variable.' 

Vandalism of school property (SB056J) 

The degree to which vandalism of school property is a problem. Rating 
scale: serious, moderate, minor, not at all. 

Verbal abuse of teachers (SB056N) 

The degree to which verbal abuse of teachers is a problem. Rating scale: 
serious, moderate, minor, not at all. 
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School Level 



Aggregated Student Perceptions 



SOURCE: Student Questionnaire 



NOTE- Variables are sometimes rescaled in an analysis. When this is 
done, the rescaiira is specified in the text, tables, or both. 



Percent who t hink effectiveness of d iscipline is low (BB053F) 
In regression analysis, percent ot sophomores who reported ^pect of schoo 1 is 
"f »lr" or "poor." In partial correction analysis, the percent of sophomores 
who reported aspect of school is "poor." Rating scale: poor, fair, good, 
excellent . 



Percent v ho t hink fairness of disci pline is low (BB053G) 

T n regression analysis, percent of sophomores who reported aspect of school is 
"Jair" or "poor." In partial correlation analysis, the percent of sophomores 
who reported aspect of school is "poor." Rating scale: poor, fair, good, 
excellent . 

Percent who thin < hall passes are required (YB020C) ».nno 
Percent of sophomores who reported that th is rule is enforced. Rating 
scale: poor, fair, good, excellent. 

Percent who think "no smoking" rules are enforced (YB020D) 
Percent of s ophomores who reported that this rule is enforced. 

Percent w ho think school grounds a re closed at lunch (YB020A) 
Percent of sophomores who reported that this rule is enforced. 

Percent who think school reputation is poor (BB053D) B ^ nn , ic 

In regression analysis, percent ot soptionuies who reported aspect of school is 
••fair" or "poor." In partial correlation analysis, the percent of sophomores 
who reported aspect of school is "poor." 
Rating scale: poor, fair, good, excellent. 

Percent who think students are responsible for propert y damage (YB020B) 
Percent of sophomores who reported that this rule is enforced. 

Percent w'.o t hink student dress rules are enforced (YB020E) 
Percent ' of sophomores who reported that this rule is enforced. 

Perc ent who think student? often cut class (YB019B) 

p ercent of sophomores who reported behavior "often" happens. 

Racing scale: often happens, sometimes happens, rarely or never happens. 

Percent who t hink students often disob ey instructions (YB019D) 

Percent of sophomores who reported behavior 'often happens. . nonc 

Rating scale: often happens, sometimes happens, rarely or never happens. 

Percent who th ink student * nfr,»n don't attend school (YB019A) 
Percent of sophomores w ho reported behavior often happens. 
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Rating scale: often happens, sometimes happens, rarely or never happens. 

Percent who think students often get into fights (YB019E) 

Percent of sophomores who reported behavior "often" happans. 

Rating scale: often happens, sometimes happens, rarely or never happens. 

Percent who think students often talk back (YB019C) 

Percent of sophomores who reported behavior "often" happens. 

Rating scale: often happens, sometimes happens, rarely or never happens. 

Percent who think students often threaten teachers (YB019F) 
Percent of sophomores who reported behavior "often" happens* 
Rating scale: often happens, sometimes happens, rarely or never happens. 

Percent who think teacher interest is low (5B053E) 

In regression analysis, percent of sophomores who reported aspect of school is 
"fair" or "poor." In partial correlation analysis, the percent of sophomores 
who reported this aspect of school is "poor." 
Rating scale: poor, fair, good, excellent. 

Percent who don't feel safe at school (BB059F) 

Percent of sophomores or seniors who reported it is "true" that they don't 
feel safe in school. 
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School Leve l 

Student Body Characteristics Aggregrated from Stu dent Reports 
SOURCE. : Student Questionnaire and Tests 

NOTE- For convenience, some clusters of the student body 

characteristic variables are refered to by general descriptive 
phrases in the table headings and text: 

(a) "Student body family background characteristics" include Average 
family income, Avera 2 e father's education, Percent professional 
fathers, Percent blue -ollar fathers, Percent farm fathers, 
Percent father present, Percent mother present, Percent parents 
do not know, Percent parents do not monitor. 

(b) "Student body behaviors" inc 1 ude Average days late, Average days 
absent, Percent who don't do assigned homework, Percent who have 
been in serious trouble with :he law, Percent who have been 
suspended or put on probation, and Percent who have had 
disciplinary problems. 

(c) "Student body academic environme.-t characteristics" include 
Average homework, Percent academic program, Average early 
educational expectations, Average verbal score, and Average^math 



score. 
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Student body family background characteristics and student body 
behaviors are calculated separately for sophomores and seniors, 
whichever group is being analyzed. Student body academic 
environment characteristics, on the other hand, are calculated 
only once for each school, using information supplied by 
sophomores. 

Variables are sometimes rescaled in an analysis. When this is done, 
the rescaling is specified in the text, tables, or both. 

Average days absent (BB016) 

The average number o f days sophomores or seniors in a school reported being 
absent for reasons other than illness between the beginning of school and 
Christmas vacation, during the academic year 1979-1980. 

Before calculating the average, each category was assigned the value of the 
midpoint of the category. 

Average days late (BB017) 

The average nu mber days sophomores or seniors in a school reported being late 
between the beginning of school and Christmas vacation, during the academic 
year 1979-1980. 

Before the average was calculated, each category was assigned the value of the 
midpoint of the category. 

Average early educational expectations (YB072A YB072B BB068A BB068B) 

The variable "Early educational expectations" is described in the Student 

Level" section of this appendix. 
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"Average early educational expectations" is the mean of "Early educational 
expectations for all sophomores in a school. 

Average family income (BB101) 

The average of the family income reported by sophomores or seniors in a 
school* 

!?Hnn?nr th Vri; ra8 \ WaS cal=ulated > each category was assigned the value of the 
midpoint of the category. 

Average father's education (BB039) 

The average education in years of the fathers of sophomores or seniors in a 
scnool • 

Before the average was calculated, categories were assigned values as 
follows: less than high school" was assigned the value 10, "high school 
graduation was assigned the value 12, less than 2 years of vocational or 
college was assigned the value 13, 2 or more years of vocational or college 
was assigned the value 14, "finished college" was assigned the value 15, 

.taster s degree" was assignee the value 16, and degrees above a Master's 
degree were assigned the value 18. 

Av erage homework ( B B 0 1 5 ) 

The average hours per week spent on homework by sophomores who indicated that 
their average grades were mostly B's or better (BB007). Students who reported 
that no homework was assigned were excluded. 

Average math score 

The variable"Math score" is described in the "Student Level" section of this 
appendix. Average math score" is the mean of "Math score" for all sophomores 
in a school. 

Average verbal score 

The variable "Verbal score" is described in the "Student Level" section of 
this appendix. "Average verbal score " is the mean of "Verbal score" for all 
sophomores in a school. 

Discipline ratio (BB059B BB059D BB016 BB017 BB059E BB015) 
The log of the ratio of sophomores in the sample who said (a) they had had 
discipline problems while in high school ^r (b) they had been put on probation 
or suspended to the number of students who (a) had been absent for reasons 
other than illness for five or more days between the beginning of school and 
Christmas vacation in the academic year 1979-80, or (b) had been late to 
school for five or more days during this period, (c) said they cut class 
every once in a while," or^ (d) said only don't do assigned homework. The 
value I was added to this ratio before the log was taken. 

Percent academic program (BB002) 

Percent or proportion of sophomores in school who reported they were in an 
academic or college preparatory program. 

In regression analysis, this variable was entered as a proportion multiplied 
by ten. To rescale the coefficient to a percent metric, multiply the co- 
efficient by . 1. 
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Perce nt blue collar fathers (BB038) 

Percent or proportion or sophomores or seniors in a school with fathers in 
blue collar occupations. "Blue collar" occupations include: _ craftsman, - 
"laborer," "military, " "operative," and "protective service." 

In regression analyses, this variable was rescaled and entered as a 
proport ion. 

P ercent disciplined (BB059B BB059D) 

Percent of sophomores who reported either that .r.sy had had dis lplmary 
problems while in high school or_ that they had been suspended or put on 
probation. 

Percen t expecting college (BB065) 

Percent of sophomores who reported they expected to go to college for any 
length of time. 

Percen t farm fathers (BB038) 

Per-ent or proportion of sophomores or seniors in a school with fathers in 
farm occupations. "Farm" occupations include: "farm" and "farm manager. 

In regression analyses, this variable was rescaled and entered as a 
proportion. 

Percent father present (BB036B BB036C) 

Percent of sophomores o r seniors in a school who reported that their father or 
other male guardian lives with them. 

In regression analyses, this variable was rescaled and entered as a 
proportion. 

Percent misbehaved (BB016 BB017 BB015 BB059E) m„«c fnr fi VP 

"Percent of sophomores who were absent for reasons other than illness for rive 
or more days 'between the beginning of school and Christmas vacation in the 
academic year 1979-1980, or_ had been late on at least five days during the 
,ame period, or don't do assigned homework, or. cut class "every once in a 
while. " 

Percen t mother present (3B036D BB036E) , . „. .. 

Percent or pr oportion of sophomores or seniors in a school who reported that 
their mother or other female guardian lives with them. 

In regression analyses, this variable was rescaled and entered as a 
proportion. 

Percent parents do not know (BB046C) 

Percent or proportion of sophomores or seniors in a school who reported i that 
their parents do not "almost always know where I am and what I m doing. 

In regression analyses, this variable was rescaled and entered as a 
proportion. 

Percent paren ts do not monitor (BB046A BB046B) 

Percent or proportion of sophom ores or seniors in a schoo; who reported that 
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neither their mother nor their father keeps track of how well the student is 
doing *n school. 

In regression analyses, this variable was rescaled and entered as a 
proportion. 

Percent professional father; (BB038) 

Percent or proportion of sophomores or seniors in a school with fathers in 
professional occupations. "Professional" occupations include: "manager M 
"administrator" and "professional." ° * 

In regression analyses, this variable was rescaled and entered as a 
proportion. 

Percent white collar fathers (BB038) 

Percent or proportion of sophomores or seniors in a school with fathers in 
white collar occupations. "White collar" occupations include: "clerical," 
"proprietor or owner," "sales," "school teacher," "service," and "technical." 

In regression analysis uhich included the percent of students with fathers in 
various occupations this category was excluded to avoid singularity. 

Percent who cut class (BB059E) 

Percent of sophomores or seniors in a school who said they cut class "every 
once in a while. ** 

Percent who don't do assigned homework (BB015) 

Percent of sophomores or seniors in a school who said they do not do assigned 
homework. Students who said they have no, homework assigned were excluded from 
the base of this percent. 

Percent who have been in serious trouble with the law (BB061A) 
Percent of sophomores or seniors in a school who said they have been in 
serious trouble with the law. 



Percent who have been suspended or put on probation (BB059A) 
Percent of 
or put on p 



Percent of sophomores or seniors who indicated that they had "been suspended 
robation in school." 



Percent who have had disciplinary problems (BB059B) 

Percent of sophomores or seniors in school who indicated that they "had 
disciplinary problems in school during the last year." 

Survey absenteeism rate 

Ratio (expressed as percent) of the number who did not participate in the 
survey minus the number vho did not have a valid excuse, to the number sampled 
minus the number who did not have a valid excuse. 
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Student Level 



Contextual Variables from Aggregated Student Reports 
SOURCE: Student Questionnaire 

NOTE : The following variables were calculated separately for each 
sophomore by aggregating reports of other sophomores in that 
student 's school. 

Class cutting—context (BB059E) 

The percent of sophomores in a school, not including the student being 
modeled, who say they cut class "every once in a while." 

Grades" -context (BB007) 

The average grades received by sophomores in a school, not including the 
student being modeled. 

Before calculating the average, the grades received so far in high school were 
transformed using a transf ormat 1 on of ordinal variables as suggested by 
Mosteller and Tukey (1978). The categories were transformed as follows: 
-Mostly A's" was set to 3.29, "About half A's and half B's" was set to 1..53, 
and so forth, down to "mostly below D's" which w a s given the value -5.50. 

Home work— context (BB015) 

The average amount of homework done by sophomores in the school, not including 
the student being modeled. 

The average was calculated by excluding students who reported that "no 
homework was ever assigned," and assigning other categories the value of the 
midpoint of the category. 
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Student Level 
Individual Characteristics 
SOURCE: Student Questionnaire and tests 
Academic program (BB002) 

Whether or not the student is in an academic program. 

Both parents present (BB036B BB036C BB036D BB036E) 

Whether or not both parents or guardians live with the student. 

Cuts class (BB059E) 

Whether or not the student reported cutting class "every once in a while." 
Days absent (BB016) 

The number of days the student reported being absent for reasons other than 
illness between the beginning of school and Christmas vacation during the 
academic year 1979-1980. 

• 

(a) In contingency tables, this variable was categoried as noted in the table 
headings. 

(b) When group means were calculated, each category was assigned the value of 
the midpoint of the category. 

Days late (BB017) 

The number of days the student reported being late between the beginning of 
school and Christmas vacation during the academic year 1979-1980. 

(a) In contingency tables, this variable was collapsed as noted in the table 
headings. 

(b) When group means were calculated, each category was assigned the value of 
the midpoint of the category. 

Doesn't do assigned homework (BB015) 

Whether or not a student who has homework assigned reported that she or he 
does not do it. 

In contingency tables, the base for percentages always excluded those students 
who reported that "no homework is ever assigned." 

Early educational expectations (YB072A YB072B BB068A BB068B) 

The sum of the number of years out of the previous four that a sophomore 

expected to go to college. 

Educational cohort (GRADE ) 

Whether the student is a sophomore or senior. 
Ethnicity (BB089 BB090) 

(a) In contingency tables these variables were recoded to the following 
categories : 

J 4 
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Black - non-Hispanic 

Hispanic - both black and white 

White and Other - white non-Hispanic, Asian, American Indian 

(b) For regression analysis, dummy variables were created for these 
categories. "White and other" serves as the reference category in t 
caser . 



Famil y income (BB101) 

(a) In contingency tables, this variable was categorized as indicate^ in the 
table heading. 

(b) When used as a continuous variable, each category was assigned the value 
of the midpoint of the category. 

Father present (BB036B BB036C) 

Whether not the student's father or male guardian lives with him or her. 
Father's education (BB039) 

Ja) In contingency tables this variable was categorized as indicated in the 
table headings. 

(b) In regression analysis, values were assigned to the categories as 
indicated in the description of the school-level variable "Average father s 
educa t ion. " 

Father's occupation (BB038) 

(a) This variable was recoded as follows: 

Blue collar includes craftsman, laborer, military, operative, and 
prot ect i ve service 

White collar includes clerical, proprietor or owner, sales, school 
teacher, service, and technical 

Professional includes manager, administrator, and professional 
Farm includes farrier or farm manager 

(b) In regression analysis, dummy variables were created for these 
categories. "White collar" serves as the reference category in these cases. 

Grades (BB007) 

The student's "grades so far in high school." 

(a) In contingency tables, this variable was categorized as described in the 
table headings. 

(b) In regression analysis, each category was assigned a value using a 
transformation of ordinal variables suggested by Hosteller and Tukey U978). 
Values were assigned as follows: "Mostly Vs" was set to 3.29, about half 
A's and Half B's" was set to 1.53, and so forth, down to "mostly below 0 s 
which was given the value -5.50. 

Has b een in serious trouble with the law (BB061A) 

Whether or not a student has been "in serious trouble with the law. 
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Has been suspended or put on probation (BB059D) 

Whether or not the student has been "suspended or put on probation in school." 
Has had disciplinary problems (BB059B) 

Whether or not the student has had "disciplinary problems in school during the 
last year." 

Hours of homework (BB015) 

The number of hears of homework a student reported doing every week. Each 
category was assigned the value of the midpoint of the category. Those with 
no assigned homework were excluded. 

Math score 

The number of correct answers a. sophomore gave to items 2-6, 10-18, 20-22, and 
2's on the sophomore mathematics tests. 

Misbehavior scale (BB059E BB061A YB053F) 

A scale in which 1 point was given for each of the following: cuts class 
"every once in a while," has been "in serious trouble with the law," is "very" 
much seen by fellow students as a troublemaker. 

Mother present (BB036D BB036E 

Whether or not the student's mother or female guardian lives with him or her. 
Parents do not know (BB046C) 

Student's parents do not "almost always know where I am and what I api doing." 
Parents do not monitor (BB046A BB0A6B) 

Neither student's father nor mother "keeps track of how well" the student is 
doing in school. 

Present educational expectations (BB065) 

"How far in school" the student thinks he or she will get. Categories were 
assigned values in the same way as for the school-level variable "Average 
education of father." 

Seen as troublemaker (YB053F) 

Whether student thinks he or she is seen as a troublemaker "very" much. ' 
Rating scale: very, somewhat, not at all. 

Sex (BB083) 

Verbal score 

The number of correct answers a sophomore gave to items i, 7, 10, 11, 13, 15 
18, and 21, on the sophomore vocabulary test. 
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EXAMINATION OF NONRESPONSE BIAS 
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As is true of any survey, the data from High School and Beyond * have 
difficulties caused by the failure of some students to respond to every 
question. Approximately 16 percent of the sample did not participate in the 
survey at all. The lack of complete cooperation certainly introduces some 
bias into the study, the magnitude of which is difficult to assess. We 
carried out an exercise to approximate the size of the bias. It seemed likely 
that the strongest bias in the measurement of misbehavior might occur for the 
student reports of absenteeism since absenteeism should be correlated with 
survey nonresponse. The school questionnaire included a question about the 
average daily attendance in the high school. This item does not correspond 
exactly to the student reports, because the students were asked to exclude 
absenteeism that was .due to illness, an important cause of absenteeism, while 
school administrators were not. If all schools had about the same amount of 
absenteeism due to illness, this lack of information would not be a problem, 
but such an assumption is , of course, unrealistic. 

The lack of identical measures for schools and students makes the 
assessment of bias difficult. In order to get some sense of the effect of 
nonresponse on reports of school attendance by the school administrator when 
student reports were controlled for, we regressed "Average daily attendance" 
on the average number of days that sample sophomores and seniors were absent 
for reasons other than illness between the beginning of school and Christmas 
vacation in the academic year 1979-80 (Average days absent). 1 This model 

1 If we had known the number of days each school was in session before 
Christmas vacation, we would have used this information to construct the 
average daily percentage of students absent for reasons other than illness • 
Since we did not have this information, we simply used the average number of 
days missed for reasons other than illness, implicitly assuming that each 
school was in session for the same length of time. The effect of some of the 
independent variables may be partly due to their correlation with the number 
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included the percent of students who were in the final sample but who did not 
participate in the survey (Survey absenteeism rate), and an interaction term 



school enrollment, the percentage of black and Hispanic students in the 
school, the percentage of sample sophomores who indicated that they planned to 
go to college, the log of the student-staff ratio, the type of school, and the 
region in which the school' is located. 



that only 27 percent of the variance in average daily absenteeism is explained 
by the model, and, further, that a number of variables besides the mean level 
of absenteeism of sophomores and seniors has an effect on the dependent 
variable. The effect of the percentage of students who participated in the 
survey is at the borderline of what is normally taken to be statistical 
significance. The results suggest, though, that the percentage of sample 
students who participated in the study is an independent predictor of the 
school's report o£~average daily attendence. The interaction term between the 
percentage who missed the survey and the amount of absenteeism not due to 
illness reported by students is in fact a slightly more important predictor 
than is the percentage who missed the survey. Moreover, its effect is 
positive, which suggests that the percent who missed the survey is a less 
powerful predictor of attendance as the average number of days missed for 
reasons other than illness is increased. It might be that in schools with 
very little absenteeism for reasons other than illness the percentage of 
students who missed the survey is a good measure of the average amount of 
illness in the school, and so is a predictor of average daily attendance. In 

of days the school was in session before Christmas vacation. We would not 
expect the percentage of students who were absent on survey day and the makeup 
day to be correlated in this way, however. 



between this variable and "Average days absent.'* We also included measures of 



The results of this analysis are presented in table B.l. It shows 
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Table B. L — Regression coefficients for school administrator's 
report of average daily attendance , regressed on 
selected school and student body characteristics: 
Spring 1980i 7 



Intercept 

Region: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

East North Central 

West North central 

Mountain 

Type of community: 

Urban * 

Suburban 

Type of school: 

Catholic 

Other private 

Percent black 

Percent Hispanic 

School enrollment 

Student-staff ratio 

Percent expecting college 
Survey absenteeism rate .. 

Average days absent.?/ 

Survey absenteeism 

x average days absent . . 

T 2 





Dependent variable 


Independent variables 


Average daily attendence 




Coefficient t- values 



104.37 


27.6 


-2 .48 


— L • / 


-1.22 


-1 .8 


-1.16 


-1.7 


-0.30 


-0.3 


-0.015 


-0.0 


-0.17 


-0.3 


-0.38 


-0.5 


-2.55 


-3-0 


-2.40 


-4.0 


-1.03 


-2.5 


1.06 


1.4 


-0.03 


-0-0 


0.0011 


0-1 


-0.047 


-5.3 


-0.000011 


O.O 


-0.075 


-12.1 


0.21 


2.1 


-0.73 


-1.8 


-2.91 


-3.2 


0.19 


1.9 



,27 



NOTE: Variables are defined in appendix A. Table entries were 

calculated using school weights. The number of cases used 
in the calculations differs slightly from the total number 
of schools (988) due to item nonresponse. T^values have 
been corrected for item nonresponse as described in the 
technical note to chapter 1. 

\j Estimates were obtained using generalized least squares. 

2/ Both sophomores and seniors were included when this variable 
was computed. 
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schools with more attendance not due to illness it may be that there is less 
variation in absenteeism due to illness, and so the useful information carried 
by the percentage who missed the survey is redundant. Alternatively, it might 
be that negative bias in reports of absence not due to illness is more common 
in schools with low self-reported attendence than in schools where it is high, 
and that in schools with very high average self-reported absenteeism the bias 
in this measure becomes positive. In brief, we can conclude that the 
percentage who missed the survey is an independent predictor of the school's 
average daily attendance. But, because the percentage who missed the survey 
is a measure of the average level of illness in a school as well as of the 
bias in the self-reports of absenteeism, we cannot draw firm conclusions from 
the results of this analysis. 
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